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INTRODUCTION 


HIS foreword of introduction to a volume of ser- 
mons destined to enrich the constructive literature 

of the church of Christ is attended with some difficulty. 
Its difficulty les in the fact that it must necessarily 
deal with the preacher. An appreciation of a man so 
rarely gifted, who has towered for so many years a 
prince among his peers of the American pulpit, and 
who has rendered such an outstanding service in the 
cause of our Lord and His church, demands biography 
by a more versatile pen than mine. 

Our brotherhood has produced great orators, pet 
logicians and popular platform speakers who could eap- 
tivate vast audiences by the charm of their personality, 
but it is doubtful whether we have produced a man 
who has combined these three characteristics in such a 
marked and balanced degree as Dr. J. H. O. Smith. 
He has held a position all his own. 

After his graduation from Butler, Dr. Smith first 
attracted widespread attention by his work as State 
secretary of Indiana. It was while in this office that 
he gave to our brotherhood a comprehensive idea of 
the possibilities of State Missions that was in harmony 
with our traditional ideas of church democracy, while 
at the same time making possible a most cohesive 
fellowship resulting in the establishing of many new 
churches and bringing them to be self-supporting con- 
gregations. A number of the leading churches of 
Indiana to-day are numbered among those established 


during his tenure in office as State secretary. 
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It was in two uniquely fruitful pastorates with the 
First Church at Valparaiso, Ind., that more than a 
thousand students of the university located there were 
brought into touch with Dr. Smith’s flaming passion for 
souls, became obedient to the gospel of our Lord, and 
went out into all parts of the land, carrying the touch 
of his faithful ministry upon their hearts, many of 
them to become leaders in the religious life of America, 
others of them to carry the message of the cross beyond 
the seas. 

Dr. Smith was twice pastor of the People’s Institute 
of Chicago, Ill. His first pastorate in Chicago was 
during that period when Gunsaulus held sway with the 
keen blade of his scintillating intellect, and Bishop 
Fallows swayed his hearers with sublime pathos. But 
Dr. Smith’s Sunday night audiences were the largest 
in the city. Of his ministry in Chicago, the Chicago 
Times-Herald and the Inter-Ocean stated editorially 
that all city records had been broken and that he had 
demonstrated that large audiences could be reached 
with a non-sectarian gospel. At Oklahoma City First 
Church; the First Church of Little Rock, Ark.; at 
Pittsburg, Kan., and in his pastorate at Okmulgee, Okla., 
the same high tide of suecess blessed his ministry and 
delighted his heart. 

No life with the flame of a passion for souls can be 
other than evangelistic in temperament. It was this 
flame touching the heart of Paul that caused him to 
ery out in appalling hyperbolism: ‘‘I could wish my- 
self anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake.’’ 
Dr. Smith’s life is charged with evangelistic fervor, 
and as a successful evangelist he has few equals. His 
work in this field has carried him into all parts of our 


land. He has conducted successful evangelistic cam- 
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paigns in Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Troy, N. Y.; Atlanta and Athens, Ga.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; El Paso, Midland, Claude, Seymour, Bonham, 
Greenville, Galveston, Texas Christian University, Cor- 
sicana, Ennis, Brenham, Taylor, Carthage and Vernon, 
Tex., and in Riverside, Pomona and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Through Indiana and Oklahoma his evangelistic meet- 
ings form no small part of the history of our growing 
brotherhood. 

It is his first-hand knowledge of the field of evan- 
gelism that enables him to make such thoroughly cor- 
rect preparation for a. revival when he calls an evan- 
gelist to assist him in his own pastorate. The writer 
has twice been called by Dr. Smith to be his evangelist, 
and on each of these occasions success was assured be- 
cause of the thorough preparation that had been made 
before the evangelist’s arrival on the field. 

Whatever virtue of brevity this foreword may claim 
ean not be justified without mentioning the host of 
young men who are preaching the gospel to-day be- 
cause they were brought into contact with the godly 
personality and impressive ministry of the author of 
this book of sermons. The writer himself, determined 
for a career in law, his first years in the university 
spent with this end in view, was brought to see the 
vision of a larger ministry in such a contact. 

Dr. Smith has kept abreast of the times. <A con- 
tinuously growing library, rich with the treasures of 
the best literature of all times, has enabled him to 
retain that fertility of mind that denotes a constantly 
growing intellect. More than this, he has been able to 
catalog and classify his knowledge in such a way as 
to make him one of the most versatile speakers upon 


the American platform. He rocks his audiences with 
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humor and tenders them with the sublimest pathos. 
He leads them through the moss-grown halls of the 
mystic ages agone, suddenly to emerge with them into 
a sunlit present to disclose before their enraptured 
vision a future which is a fulfillment of the promises 
of the present and the propheciey of the past. He can 
plead with gentle persuasiveness. or bring the thunder- 
bolts of Jehovah down upon the conscience of the trans- 
gressor. 

Throughout his ministry, Dr. Smith has never com- 
promised the gospel of Christ. Neither persuasions nor 
threats have been able to move him to the right hand 
or to the left. In reading these sermons, you who have 
heard him in his pulpit will miss the charm of person- 
ality attending their delivery, but the integrity of a 
great mind and the passion of a tender and loyal heart 
will be reflected from every page. 

VirGIL WILFRED WALLACE. 
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‘“‘What think ye of Christ, whose Son is he?’’—Matt. 
22: 42. 


HRIST taught a purer religion than the Pharisees. 
His terrific denunciations alarmed the partizans; 

this increased upon the raising of Lazarus, and was 
still further increased by the parable of the vineyard. 

They determined to make Him odious to the people. 
In the twenty-second chapter of Matthew we have three 
attempts to entangle the Saviour. The Pharisees and 
Herodians, mortal enemies, join in the question of the 
tribute. The Herodians claimed that Rome had sub- 
dued their country, and therefore should be recognized 
in the tribute. The Pharisees maintained that their 
country was a theocracy, that God alone should be ree- 
ognized, and were bitterly opposed to paying tribute to 
Rome. 

They united in asking whether it was lawful to pay 
tribute to Cesar. He said: ‘‘Show me the tribute 
money. Whose image and superscription is this?’’ They 
said unto Him: ‘‘Cesar’s.’’ ‘‘Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.”’ 

The Sadducees made their attempt. Moses said in 
the law that, if a man die, his brother should take his 
wife. Seven brothers, one after another, had one wife; 


in the resurrection, whose wife will she be? Jesus 
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answered: ‘‘Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor 
the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as angels in 
heaven.’’ 

The last attempt was made by a lawyer, an expert 
in cross-examination. ‘‘Which is the great command- 
ment in the law?’’ Jesus answered: ‘‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Then Jesus asked the crowd, in which were repre- 
sentatives of all parties: ‘‘What think ye of Christ, 
whose Son is he?’’ They answered: ‘‘The son of 
David.’’ They answered correctly. 

His second question they could not answer: ‘‘How 
then doth David in the Spirit call him Lord, saying, The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool?’’ This ques- 
tion they could not answer. 


I. WHat He CuAImMen. 


He claimed to be the Son of man and the Son of 
God. There is a widespread acknowledgment of His 
being the Son of man, but a denial that He was the 
Son of God, except as we are all sons of God. 

Nicodemus complimented Him as a teacher come 
from God. In the conversation, Jesus said (John 3: 
16): ‘‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ Matt. 
16: 13-18, when Peter confessed, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,’’ Jesus answered: ‘‘ Flesh 


and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
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which is in heaven.’’ John 14:8-10: ‘‘He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.’’ These claims were 
made to individuals and to His disciples. 

Every great leader or reformer must come before 
the tribunal of the people. John 10:30: ‘‘I and my 
Father are one.’’ They took up stones to stone Him. 
Jesus said: ‘‘Many good works have I showed you 
from my Father; for which of these works do ye 
stone me?’’ They answered: ‘‘For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.’’ 

At last He appeared before the supreme magistrate 
of His nation. Matt. 26:63: The high priest said: ‘‘I 
adjure thee, by the living God [putting Him under 
oath to swear away His life], that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.’’ Jesus said unto 
him: ‘‘Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, 
Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of Power, and coming on the clouds of 
heaven.’’ The high priest said: ‘‘He hath spoken 
blasphemy.’’ All understood it. John 19:7: ‘‘He made 
himself the Son of God.’’ Matt. 27:40: ‘‘If thou be 
the Son of God, come down from the eross.’’ Matt. 
27:54: ‘‘Truly this was the Son of God.’’ John 20: 
31: ‘‘These are written that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God.”’ 

The mighty issue is made up. By this claim He 
stands or falls. More than a teacher, or philosopher, 
teaching great truths, He is the truth. 

In the realm of the intellect, He has never been 
surpassed or approached. When thirty years of age, 
on the mountainside, He preached a sermon in which 
He taught doctrines that seem as far beyond us now 


as when they were first uttered. Go where mammon 
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sits upon his throne of gold, and sways his mighty 
scepter over many; where success is a ‘‘ride o’er the 
crowd, while thousands go down at the chariot wheel,’’ 
and proclaim, ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit,’’? and 
‘‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.”’ 
No earthly genius ever has approached Him. 

Many men of great intellect are dwarfed in their 
affections. John Ruskin, one of the world’s greatest 
minds, conceived the idea of the picture called ‘‘The 
Huguenot.’’ He employed an artist, and, when the 
picture was complete, and was shown to John Ruskin, 
he saw that the artist had painted a picture of himself 
and John Ruskin’s wife, and later John Ruskin gave 
away his wife in marriage to the artist. He had be- 
come so absorbed in his mental creations that he had 
neglected his family. 

Jesus invited the weary and heavy laden, and those 
who were sick. He dined with Zaccheus, the publican, 
and forgave the women who were sinners; He took the 
children in His arms and blessed them; those who were 
down and out, publicans and sinners, pressed upon Him 
to hear His wonderful words of life, and were always 
kindly received, and never turned away. 

Colonel Ingersoll; Jonathan W. Gordon, a great 
lawyer, and Pres. A. R. Benton, of Butler University, 
were standing in the center of a great group at the 
Gentlemen’s Literary Club, in Indianapolis, when 
Colonel Ingersoll said: ‘‘I have in mind what I believe 
to be the greatest selection in literature.’’ He quoted 
from Shakespeare: ‘‘That is not true love which does 
not love when love’s away.’’ That was spoken of love 
between sexes. President Benton said: ‘‘I have in mind 
a selection that I believe to be even greater.’? ‘‘What 


is it?’’ asked Colonel Ingersoll. ‘‘And having loved 
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his own, he loved them until the end.’’ It is said that 
tears came to the colonel’s eyes as he turned away. 
Christ’s love guided Him the way that He should go, 
and never failed. 

Jesus never turned aside from His sublime purpose. 
He was admirably placed for becoming a leader of a 
revolution favorable to His religious design. The Jews 
had lost their nationality. Hatred of Rome was at its 
height, and in the deserts and mountains of Judea 
bands of liberators were daily formed under the com- 
mand of some patriot. These movements seemed sec- 
onded by celebrated prophecies. Instead of recogniz- 
ing and accepting these Jewish anticipations, He ig- 
nored them all. 

When Peter tried to dissuade Him from going to 
Jerusalem to die, He said: ‘‘Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan.’’ ‘‘His face was stedfastly set towards Jeru- 
salem.’’ 

In the Civil War there were three great generals in 
the Union Army. It is said that General Sherman 
usually had a half-dozen plans of campaign. Sheridan, 
with his dash and impulse, was loved by the soldiers. 
Grant was the impersonation of unconquerable deter- 
mination. Who would think of comparing our Saviour 
with a composite made up of these men? 

Jesus claimed to be the Son of man and Son of 
God. As the Son of man, He was born in Bethlehem. 
As the Son of God, the star guided the Wise-men, and 
the angels said: ‘‘For unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.’’ As 
the Son of man, He worked as a carpenter. As the Son 
of man, He was baptized. As the Son of God, His Father 
acknowledged Him, saying: ‘‘This is my beloved Son.”’ 


As the Son of man, He was tempted. As the Son of God, 
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He conquered. As the Son of man, He hungered. As 
the Son of God, He fed thousands. He prayed on the 
mountain as the Son of man, and was transfigured as 
the Son of God. As the Son of God, He walked upon 
the sea. As the Son of man, He wept at the grave of 
Lazarus; as the Son of God, He raised him from the 
dead. As the Son of man, He was tried, condemned 
and crucified. As the Son of God, He arose from the 
dead. 

If the character of Christ was only a myth, or the 
ereation of the disordered imagination of His disciples, 
or an impostor, or a fictitious character created by a 
few men of His time, it is easily seen that insurmounta- 
ble difficulties prevented the creation of a character 
that has been worshiped by the world, through the cen- 
turies, and evermore, and by the most civilized and 
intelligent. 

A recent writer has said: ‘‘From the beginning to 
the end of His career He was simple and sublime, 
gentle and majestic, battle-filled and victorious. His 
resurrection seems the natural culmination of His ¢a- 
reer. It is as natural as the unrolling of a flower, or 
the ripening of a sheaf, or the rise of the morning star 
after a night of pain and grief.”’ 

Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘The miracles He wrought 
are nothing to the miracle He was if, in that era and 
in that condition of the world, He invented Christian- 
ity. I can not be so credulous as to believe any mere 
man invented Christianity. Until you show me some 
loving heart that has felt more profoundly, some strong 
brain that, even with the aid of His example, has 
thought further and added something important to re- 
ligion, I must still use my common sense and say, No 
man did all this. I know Buddha’s protest, and what 
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he is said to have tried to do. To all that my answer 
is India, past and present. In testing ideals and ele- 
mental forces, if you give them centuries to work in, 
success is the only criterion. ‘By their fruits’ is an in- 
spired rule, not yet half understood and appreciated.’’ 


II. Meptrator. 


“‘There is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.’’ Approached from 
the human side, it is said that He was the Son of man. 
His human qualities are enlarged upon, the philosophy 
of His life extolled, and He becomes a teacher, with 
beautiful ideals and an example worthy of imitation. 

Approached from the divine side, He is accepted 
as the Son of God; sometimes His humanity may be 
ignored, and He is presented as living a life above and 
beyond humanity. Scientists tell us that, as they pur- 
sue their investigations, they come to a place where 
they can not tell whether an object is vegetable or min- 
eral. Approaching it from the vegetable side, they 
pronounce it vegetable; from the mineral side, they 
declare that it is mineral. It is the vegetable germ of 
life in the mineral, the mediator between the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. Going further, they reach a 
point where it can not be told whether it is vegetable 
or animal. It is the animal germ of life, in the vegeta- 
ble, weaving the animal fabric after the pattern of the 
animal germ. 

Pursuing further, they find that which they can not 
determine, whether it is animal or human. It is the 
human embryo in the animal body—the mediator be- 
tween animal and man. So, they come to Jesus. Ap- 
proaching from the one side, He is pronounced human; 


from the other, divine. He is the Mediator between 
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the human and the divine, the divine Son of God in a 
human body, producing the divine man. He stands at 
the head of a redeemed race. ‘‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself.”’ 

Jesus refused homage, except as He was acknowl- 
edged as the Son of God. Note His conversation with 
Nicodemus. When the young man came to Him, and 
said, ‘‘Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I 
may have eternal life?’? Jesus said: ‘‘Why callest 
thou me good? There is none good but one, that is 
God.”’ 

When Jesus said, ‘‘As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up,’’ Nicodemus did not know what He meant. We 
know. To the mob, driven from the temple, He said: 
‘*‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.”’ They did not know. We do. At Capernaum: 
‘‘The bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.’’? They did not under- 
stand. We do. ‘‘I am the good shepherd. The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’’ They did not 
understand. We do. 

If He was not Deity, it was blasphemous presump- 
tion, and not humility, to claim equality with God. 

Think of the difficulty of writing a history com- 
bining a union of the divine and human. The gods and 
goddesses of Greece and Rome were the best that hu- 
man imagination could do, but Jesus was in another 
class. A human Christ could not have created Chris- 
tendom. 


III. Wuat Has History Done? 


What has history done to vindicate the claims of 


Jesus of Nazareth to the sovereignty of the world? 
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The very audacity of His statement at the close of the 
Sermon on the Mount astounded the people. ‘‘Whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon the rock.’’ And: ‘‘Every one that heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened un- 
to a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand.’’ 

During the French Revolution, when maddened men 
were surging through the streets of Paris, a little lieu- 
tenant, standing on the corner of the street, and 
watching the mob, said: ‘‘Are there no cannon ?’’ Later 
this statement was reported, and he was called before 
the French Assembly. The President asked him if he 
thought he could quell the mob. The historian tells 
us that ‘‘the pale lips of the little Corsican parted but 
to say: ‘I always do what I undertake.’’’ It has been 
said that at that decisive moment Napoleon ascended 
to the throne of France. He was given command. He 
planted his guns across the street down which the mob 
was coming, ordered his men to load the guns to the muz- 
zle, to aim low, and fire. A path of death went down 
the street. A superior officer came riding up to say: 
‘““Why didn’t you fire blank cartridges first?’’ Napo- 
leon replied: ‘‘Kill first, and present your arguments 
later.’’ The very audacity of the statement, ‘‘I always 
do what I undertake,’’ challenged the attention of the 
entire nation. But Napoleon did not always make good. 

Jesus has compelled the world’s date lines to bend 
around His manger-cradle. The nations of the earth 
are becoming His subjects. His banner encircles the 
. globe, and powers and potentates recognize our King 
of kings and Lord of lords. 

Go over to Russia. A great man, fifty years ago, 


wrote of Russia as ‘‘a vast domain which confronts the 
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troubled principalities of Europe. It stretches itself 
over three continents; the waves of three oceans chafe 
against its shaggy sides. The energies of innumerable 
tribes are throbbing in its breast. It clasps regions raw 
in history, as well as those gray with tradition, and 
encloses in one empire the bones of the Siberian mam- 
moth and the valleys of Circassian flowers. And it is 
great, not only by geographical extent, but by a po- 
litical purpose—great by the idea which is involved in 
its destiny—an idea as austere as its climate, tremen- 
dous as the forces, indomitable as the will of the gi- 
gantic North. It would set the inheritance of the 
Byzantine emperors in the diadem of Peter the Great. 
It would make the Sea of Marmora and the ridges of 
the Caucasus paths to illimitable empires and uncom- 
promising despotism. It moves down the map of the 
world, as a glacier moves down the Alps, patient and 
relentless, startling the jealous rivals who watch its 
course, and granting contemptuous peace to the allies 
that shiver in its shadow.’’ 

The tremendous power of this vast empire has been 
taken from the Czar and transferred to the Bolsheviki. 
These men, revolting against absolute monarchy, have 
established a Government of the proletariat. Breaking 
away from the established church, they have gone to 
the other extreme, and discarded religion. But if these 
men write a state paper, they place at the head of the 
document, ‘‘A. D. 1927,’? Anno Domint, the year of 
our Lord, and down goes the symbol of Russia’s present 
power before our King of kings. 

Come over to Germany, now a republic. Great 
changes have been made in the form of government, 
but if the President of her republic writes a state 


paper, he places at the head of it, “Anno Domini 
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1927,’’ and Germany’s banner falls at the feet of our 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Come over to France, the little, volatile republic 
that once wrote over the entrance to her graveyards 
that death is an eternal sleep, erected a courtesan upon 
the throne to worship, and endeavored to establish a 
date of her own. The President of the republic writes 
at the head of every state paper, ‘‘ Anno Domini 1927,’’ 
and the banner of the fleur de lis goes down as France 
lays her diadem of lilies at the feet of the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

Come on across the Channel to old England, which 
for centuries has stood like a lighthouse in the sea for 
the cause of Protestantism, whose drumbeat is heard 
around the world, the boom of whose cannon never dies 
on the morning or the evening air. The king of En- 
gland places at the head of every state paper, ‘‘ Anno 
Domini, the year of Great Britain’s Lord, 1927,’’ and 
the mighty crest of the British lion, reared aloft as 
never before, watching the troubled principalities of the 
world, crouches submissively at the feet of our King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

Come on across the sea to America, magnanimous 
city of refuge for the world’s oppressed. America, 
beautiful, powerful, conscious of her strength. Our 
President, in issuing state papers, writes: ‘‘Anno 
Domim, in the year of America’s Lord, 1927.’’ Down 
goes our starry banner, never lowered in the presence 
of foreign or domestic foe, at the feet of our King of 
kings and Lord of lords. ‘‘Reign on, sweet Prince.’’ 


‘‘Let every nation, tribe and tongue, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
To Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all.’’ 
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IV. We Can Nor Get Riv or Him. 


We can not laugh Him out of the world. Voltaire 
tried that, but Jesus went marching on. We can not 
reason Him out, because logic was on His side. We can 
not persecute Him out of the world; they tried that, 
through years of bitter torture, but the martyrs of the 
faith marched through seas of blood—their own blood 
of willing sacrifice—to plant the banner of Christ on 
the ruins of the Roman capital. 

Julian the apostate tried to exterminate the fol- 
lowers of Christ, but, when slain by the hand of one 
of his own followers, threw the blood and dust beneath 
him into the air, saying: ‘‘Oh, Galilean! Thou hast 
conquered.’’ 

You may arrest Him and take Him to your halls 
of judgment, and pass sentence upon Him there. You 
may crown Him with thorns, crucify Him afresh, and 
put Him in your rocky tomb, place a seal upon its 
door and a soldier-guard around it. God’s angel from 
the sky will roll back the stone and He will come forth 
in resurrected beauty. He did it nineteen hundred 
years ago, and He can do it now. 

An agnostic and a rationalist, far outside the bor- 
ders of the church, said: ‘‘Jesus Christ, come back! 
The tones of your voice have not yet died away. In 
spite of false creeds and wizard priests, through craft 
and rant, the heart of our age still turns to you. Touch 
the sorcery of our time and wake us from the vile 
enchantment of fear and foolish hate. Come, deliver 
us from the doom of dead things! Bring life from the 
grave, where faith lies bound. Jesus Christ, come back! 
Bring dreams and let dreams come true. Bring love 
that knits all hearts into one.”’ 
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HISTORICAL PROOFS OF CHRIST’S 
RESURRECTION 


“*Tf Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain, 
your faith also is vain. Yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God; because we witnessed of God that he raised up 
Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead are not 
raised. For if the dead are not raised, neither hath Christ 
been raised: and if Christ hath not been raised, your faith 
is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they, also, that are 


fallen asleep in Christ have perished.’’—1 Cor. 15: 14-18. 


theories and opinions roam about the universe, 


modified and changing; but we stand still before a fact. 
The scientist has his working hypothesis, but changes. 
it as soon as facts disprove his theory. There are many \ 
sciences, and if all were perfect we would have per- | 


fect harmony. ‘‘Chemistry leads to biology, biology 
leads to sociology, sociology leads to history, and his- 
tory leads to religion.’’ 

There are great, trained thinkers of the highest 


order of intellect, who are occupied with that which is) 
above natural science, men of precise training, of most | 


generous culture, of most candid research. There is a 


science and philosophy of mind as well as mes of 


metaphysics as weil as physics. — 
The unbeliever declares: ‘‘We have reached the age 
of reason, and discarded superstition. We are not con- 
cerned with the realm of fancy. Jesus was a rhapsodist. 
Christianity was full of poetry; we have passed the 
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age of poetry. We invent the phonograph and radio. 
Machinery, discovery, action, have taken the place of 
reverence, credulity and dreams. We no longer pray, 
we telegraph. Why should we attend church when we 
can be generating germs in a bottle of boiled water? 
My microscope has never revealed a soul, nor has 
my telescope revealed a God. A fact is a thing re- 
vealed or revealable to my senses.’’ He who believes 
much has the advantage over him who believes little 
or nothing. Faith is positive, skepticism negative. The 
believer wants facts and a reasonable religion. The 
unbeliever denies the proof of a human soul. Where 
does he get his power to deny? Shall the microscope 
or retort say to the hand: ‘‘I have no need of thee’’? 
Shall the probe say to the surgeon: ‘‘Go to! It is 
I who opened the wound, to heal and save’’? One of 
the most distinguished physicians of our country said: 
They can not account for the I.’’ Why exalt the 
science of things over the man who sees and touches? 
Why mistake the convolution of the brain for the man 
who causes the convolution to think and act? 

A man may be an authority on potato-bugs, or 
germs seen under a microscope, but may not be an 
authority on the Gospel of John. His business is to 
handle the flesh, and those things which can be dis- 
cerned by the senses. ‘‘How, then, could God be a 
Spirit?’’? he says. We accept his facts, but deny his 
conclusions, and retain the liberty to draw our own 
conclusions. A fact is a fact and truth is truth, 
whether contained in a dewdrop or a poem, a vivi- 
section or a prayer, a man or a God. ‘‘Man in His 
Connection with the Human Body”’ is the title of a 
book by a great philosopher, in which he maintains that 


man is greater than the body, and that he controls it. 
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“‘T am the soul of music,’’ said a musician when his 
string snapped. ‘‘Though the strings are all broken, 
the music is there.’’ My thought of a book or a desk 
iS as real as they are. 

An alleged scientist said: ‘‘Thought is phosphorus, 
and phosphorus is thought.’’ Until he can prove that, 
without the action of his mind in making the hypoth- 
esis, he is certainly no more justified in the assertion 
than we are in the denial. Coleridge said: ‘‘Faith is 
itself a higher reason, and corrects the errors of reason, 
as reason corrects the errors of sense.’’ Reason and 
faith must work together, and sense, the mind, the 
spirit, must live and work together for the same end. 

‘““My soul to me a kingdom is.’’ In this kingdom 
there are laws—obedience and disobedience, anarchy 
and order, history of growth and decline. These are 
facts. A broken physical law involves a penalty. A 
denied intellectual law involves punishment. A denied 
spiritual law presumes retribution. Leap into the ocean 
and drown. Dissipate, and lose control of sleep. Close _ 
your heart to the religious life, and the religious life 
withdraws. These are facts. Cease to exercise a muscle 
and it atrophies. Cease to use your brain and it be- 
comes inert. As with brawn and brain, so the spirit. 
If one has not used his spiritual faculty, he is an exile 
from the spiritual kingdom, and is incompetent to 
criticize because he is not in it. He is disqualified 
from understanding spiritual truth because his spiritual 
faculties are uneducated—are untrained. These are 
facts, 

God is a fact; immortality is a fact; responsibility 
and conscience are facts. Revelation is reasonable; 
prayer and forgiveness of sins are sane; there is com- 


fort in bereavement. These are facts. Is not a con- 
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/ verted drunkard, or a thief, as much of a demonstra- 
~ / tion as the passing of a comet? Is not the heroism of 
/~ the martyr as real and as much a fact as the fagots 
that burn him? Is not the comfort for the mourner 
as real as the coffin or the marble monument? 
oo - e . 

_~ Spiritual truth is received and appreciated by spir- 
/ itual faculties which we all have, developed or unedu- 

cated. He who trains his body and his brain, and stops 
\ there, is imperfect, unbalanced, crude—half educated. 
\, Spiritual culture is the culmination of human education. 

es II. AurHentic Hisrory. 
History is the memory of the race. As we read 
history, the past is present, and times that are gone 
live again. If the history of the past should be taken 
from us, what a hiatus there would be. But the false 
can be handed down as well as the true. What guar- 
antees authentic history? Here are the tests: 

1. Alleged facts must be public. Things ‘‘done in a 
corner’’ will not satisfy us. The people of the time 
must accept the facts. 

2. The facts must be woven into the public web of 
events, and become a part of the history of the time. 
When subsequent history can not be explained without 
the fact recorded, and is necessary to the history of the 
time, it is reliable. 

3. The record must be reasonable. 

As to the facts of Christianity, and their becoming 
a part of the history of the time, Gibbon, in his his- 
tory, ‘‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ 
; fifteenth chapter, begins: ‘‘A candid, but rational, in- 
: quiry into the progress and establishment of Chris- 

tianity may be considered as a very essential part of 


the history of the Roman Empire. While that great 
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body was invaded by open violence, or undermined by 


slow decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinu- | 


ated itself into the minds of men, grew in silence and | 


obscurity, derived new vigor from opposition, and’ 


finally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the capital. Nor was the influence of 
Christianity confined to the period or to the limits of 
the Roman Empire. After a revolution of thirteen or 
fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of 
humankind in arts and learning, as well as in arms. 
By the industry and zeal of Europeans, it has been 


widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and aa 


——— 


Africa.”’ 

Subsequent history can not be explained if the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are left out. To | 
sustain falsehood, falsehood must follow falsehood, and | 
the conspiracy continue to the end of the world. We) 
have no more doubt of the existence of Cesar, con- 
temporaneous with Christ, than of Washington. Six-/ 
teen centuries separate us from the events of the life of, 
Cesar and one century from the life of Washington, but, 
these centuries vanish and both rest upon the same| 
kind of historical basis. | 

History was preserved first in writing and then in 
printing. ‘‘From Moses to Herodotus is the dawn of | 
history; from Herodotus to Tacitus is the morning; | 
Tacitus is the noon of history, and that noon still lasts.’’/ 

We have the testimony of the enemies of Christian-~ 
ity. Twenty-seven years after Christ’s crucifixion Nero 
burned Rome, and, to hide the horror, Tacitus says: 
‘Nero seized an immense multitude of men, whom the 
common people called Christians. The author of this 


name was Christ. They derived their name and origin 
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f from Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, had suffered 
' death by Pontius Pilate. For awhile this dire super- 


stition was checked; but it again burst forth and not 
only spread itself over Judea, the first seat of this evil, 
but even in Rome. They were less convicted of the 
crime of revolt than of hatred of humankind.’’ Tacitus 
was an enemy of Christianity, and did not understand 
it, but he bears this testimony to the facts as stated 
above. The year 64 of the Christian era, twenty-seven 
years after the death of Christ, is the date of these 
annals of Tacitus (Book 15), and ‘‘an immense multi- 
tude of the Christians were in Rome, and were known 
by their true name. They had been persecuted in the 
public tribunals.’’ 

Pliny the Younger wrote an official letter to Trajan, 
emperor of Rome, who ascended the throne (98 A. D.) 
sixty-one years after the death of Christ. Pliny wrote 
to consult the emperor about the measures to be taken 
against Christians, for he says: ‘‘I have never had to 
deal with cases of this kind, and I know not what is 
the custom to pursue and punish them, or in what de- 
gree. I have no little difficulty in ascertaining whether 
it is needful to take account of difference of age, or to 
be indifferent to it; whether pardon is to be granted 
on repentance, or if it is useless to cease to be a Chris- 
tian, after having once professed Christianity ; whether 
it is the name which is to be pursued, even when ex- 
empt from crime, or the crime attached to the name.’’ 
His letter ends by stating: ‘‘A great number of persons 
of every age, rank and sex were compromised, and that 
others would be; that not only the cities, but towns and 
villages, were overrun with that contagious supersti- 
tion; that in fine, deserted temples the sacred cere- 


monies, which had for a long time been interrupted, 
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began to revive, in consequence of the measures taken™ 


against these Christians.’’ At the end of three cen- | 
turies the Christians were triumphant in the Roman 


Empire. 
III. A Historic Fact. 


Friends and enemies agree: 

1. That Jesus lived at the time indicated. 

2. That Jesus was crucified. 

3. That Jesus was dead. Now, when infidelity is 
skeptical of its skepticism, who has the temerity to 


question the historic fact that Jesus was put to death © 


under Pontius Pilate? 

4. That Jesus was buried as is claimed in the Gos- 
pels. He was buried after the custom of His time. 
He had predicted His resurrection, so that precaution 
was taken by rolling a great stone to the door of the 
sepulchre, placing a Roman seal upon it, and an armed 
guard of soldiers to prevent the taking away of the 
body. 

5. It is agreed by friends and enemies that the 
body was absent from the tomb on the morning of the 
third day. He was either taken by His friends, or by 
His foes, or was resurrected. If taken by His foes, 
why did they not produce the body? Fifty days after 
His crucifixion the apostles acclaimed His resurrection 
in Jerusalem, where He was crucified, at the next great 
gathering of the Jews at Pentecost. If His enemies 
had produced the body, it would have stopped forever 
the preaching of the gospel of the resurrection, and 
Christianity would have been forgotten and lost like 
the fabric of a dream. His enemies never claimed that 
they took Him, but said His disciples came by night, 


when the soldiers slept, and took Him away. 
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It is improbable, if not impossible, that His friends 
stole the body. 

(1) They were few in number. One of the Twelve 
was a traitor and another denied Him. 

(2) They were poor and could not have bribed the 
soldiers. 

(3) They were timid; the bravest forsook Him hen 
arrested. 

(4) They had no political pull. 

(5) They had no adequate motive. 

(6) The stone door of the sepulchre was sealed, the 
penalty being death for breaking. 

(7) The guard of soldiers. Sixty soldiers could not 
have been asleep at the same time. The penalty was 
death for a Roman soldier to be asleep while on duty, 
and none was put to death. 

(8) None of the disciples was arrested for breaking 
the seal. 

If He was not taken by friends or by foes, He was 
resurrected. We have an account given in Matt. 28; 


_2-6 and 11- -15 4 “And behold, there was a great earth- 
yquake: for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the 
| door, and sat upon it. His countenance was like light- 
' ning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear of 


him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. 
And the angel answered and said unto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus which was 
crucified. He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. . . . Now 
when they were going, behold, some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the 
things that were done. And when they were assembled 


with the elders, and had taken counsel, they gave large 
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money unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye, His disciples 
came by night, and stole him away while we slept. 
And if this come to the governor’s ears, we will per- 
suade him, and secure you. So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: and this saying is com- 
monly reported among the Jews until this day.’’ 


We have positive proof. Voltaire, the skeptic, gives] 


these tests of credible testimony: 

1. Sufficient number of witnesses. 

2. They must substantially agree. 

3. They must have had opportunities to know. 

4. Must be competent to judge. 

5. Must give evidence of honesty. 

These requirements are met in the witnesses which 
testified to His resurrection. There were a sufficient 
number. Paul tells us in 1 Corinthians that He was 
seen of about five hundred brethren at once. They 
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agree in their testimony. Twelve were with Him for | 
three years. They were competent to judge. If they | 


were lying, they were among the brightest minds in the | 


world, because they have imposed upon the most in- 
telligent of the race for nineteen hundred years. They 
gave their lives for their testimony. Not one turned 
state’s evidence. Men do not die for lies. There was 
no motive to invent the lie. Men will lie for wealth, 
for fame, for power, to escape prison, to avoid danger 
or pain, to gratify hate, for revenge, to benefit a friend 
and for amusement. It could not have been to aid a 
friend or hurt a foe; it could not benefit their Master, 
or bless themselves. They had never learned deception 
or lying from their Master. If they lied, it was with- 
out an object or an end. If these men were born 
liars, had been lying all their lives, why should they 


have selected this lie? ‘‘The world was full of lies; 
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lies ecclesiastic, mythological lies, literary lies, poetie 
lies, political lies, scientific lies, lies lying all around.”’ 
If they lied, they chose the lie that meant danger, 
poverty, infamy, stripes, imprisonment, death. 

It struck the Roman Government and the whole 
Jewish power. Hume tells us ‘‘there were three mighty 
powers: the politics of Rome, the mythology of Greece 
and the religion of the Jews.’’ If the preaching of the 
apostles was true, Rome’s power would crumble; the 
temples of Greece would be deserted; the religion of the 
Jews, with centuries of sacred history, its laws given by 
Moses as a mediator, and coming from God, would be 
supplanted. What motive, what prospect of success, 
and what gained, if they did sueceed—if they led? 
They knew. Why state that the physical laws can not 
be reversed or controlled, but that the mental and 
moral laws governing mind can be? These men, among 
their own people, and before the very people who cru- 
ecified Jesus, defied all laws known to men if they 
manufactured and advocated a lie, and refused to 
recant in the presence of death. 

The intensity of the Jews and their antagonism was 
aroused to the limit when the crown was taken from 
Moses and placed upon the brow of Christ; their priest- 
hood, sacred by the sacrifices they had offered for fif- 
teen hundred years, was transferred to Jesus. The 
thunders and lightnings of Sinai were to be dimmed by 
the voice of Jesus, and Judaism buried in the grave of 
Jesus. History was early at the open tomb of Jesus. 
Here infidelity and Christianity are to fight the battle 
to the finish, between doubt and faith. 

‘“Why seek ye the living among the dead?’’ ery the 
angels. ‘‘He is risen’? echo believers everywhere. 


Jesus has demonstrated immortality. Death is not a 
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wall, but a door. Love shall outlast and laugh at death. 
Doubt declares: ‘‘The fiat of death is inexorable. There 
is no appeal for release from the law which dooms us| 
to dust. We flourish and fade like the leaves of the| 
forest, and disappear like footprints on the ocean shore. | 
We stumble over the billowy graves of generations.”’ 
The great agnostic of the last century, with genius | 
born of generations of believing ancestors, spoke at his 
brother’s grave. President Garfield, who was one of 
the pallbearers, said that Colonel Ingersoll broke down 
and cried like a child in the delivery of the speech that 
can be read in three minutes. Among other things, he 
said: ‘‘Whether in mid-ocean, or amidst the breakers | 
of the farther shore, a wreck [a wreck] must mark the | 
end of each and all. Though every hour is rich with | 
love, and every moment is jeweled with a joy, it will | 
at its close be a tragedy [a tragedy] as deep and dark | 
as can be woven of the warp and woof of mystery and | 


death. Life is a narrow vale between the cold and | 
barren [cold and barren] peaks of two eternities; we | 
strive in vain to look beyond the heights; we ery aloud, | 
and the only answer is our wailing ery. From the | 
voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there comes no | 
word.’’ And then he borrows from the Bible: ‘‘But | 


in the night of death, hope sees a star, and, listening, 
love can hear the rustle of a wing.’’ What star and 
what wing, if it be not the star that stood over Beth- 
lehem and the rustle of angels’ wings, on the morning 
when the great Galilean’s light shone on the dark and 
ominous background of human grief and tears, and the 
rainbow of hope, from horizon to horizon, rested on the 
clouds of human sorrow? From that hour, whether in 

id-ocean or amidst the breakers of the farther shore, 


a harbor of happy peace awaits the end of each and all 
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who trust the great Conqueror of death. Though every 
hour is lived alone, and every moment filled with bitter 
tears, faith will at last beat its wings above the cloud. 

This life is a narrow vale between the golden heights 
of two eternities; we ery aloud, and the angels and 
immortals answer from the other side; from lips of love 
the resurrected dead fling back their songs of cheer. 
In the night of death, hope sees beyond the stars, and 
listening love can hear them singing on the other side. 
Through the glory and the gloom, the grief and grati- 
tude of every day, the gates ajar are seen by eyes that 


_are filled with tears. 


Say 


Father and mother can hear a baby prattle which 
makes no discord among the songs of angels, and they 
look upon each other and say: ‘‘The little feet, in the 
golden street, will never go astray.’’ Kindly the film 
that dims the weary eyes, the gentle touch which 
softly stops the breaking heart, sweet the clods molder- 
ing into mortal dust, the sky that bends above, the 
flowers wet with dew that consecrates them. The heart 
of faith gives out its music in the storm. Only faith 
speaks of the grave as ‘‘a place of kindly rest—a port 
where the storms of life never beat, and the forms that 
have been tossed on its chafing waves lie quiet for 
evermore. There the child nestles as peacefully as ever 
it lay in its mother’s arms, and the workman’s hands 
lie still by his side, and the thinker’s brain is pillowed 
with silent mystery, and the poor girl’s broken heart is 
steeped in a balm that extracts its secret woe, and is 
in the keeping of a charity that covers all blame.’’ 
Job, in writing of the possibility of his own death 
having occurred at birth, said: ‘‘Now should I have 
lain still and been quiet, I should have slept; then had 


I been at rest with kings and counselors of the earth, 
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which built desolate places for themselves.’’ And 
again: ‘‘There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary are at rest. There the prisoners rest 
together, and they hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
The small and great are there; and the servant is free 
from his master.’’ These utterances are imperfect. 
When the Christian goes home, he goes to the rest that 
remains for the people of God—when the house of this 
tabernacle is dissolved he has a ‘‘house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ 

The Greeks were more eloquent than Mr. Ingersoll. 
In the beautiful drama of Ion, the Greek philosopher 
was dying. He had spent his life in a study of the 
questions of duty and destiny. His wife was holding 
his hand and it was growing cold. The death dews 
were standing on his forehead. The question that had 
been in her heart, through the long days of suffering, 
trembled upon her lips, and she asked: ‘‘Shall we meet 
again?’’ He replied: ‘‘I have asked that dreadful 
question of the hills that look eternal, of the stars 
among whose fields of azure my raised spirits have 
walked in glory, of the streams that murmur on for- 
ever. All are dumb, but when I sce the love that 
mantles through thy beauty, I hope that love shall not 
wholly perish, and that we shall meet again, Cle- 
menthe.’’ 

The hope of immortality ‘‘that had lived under the 
clouds of doubt and darkness, ever after the day when 
love first bent over the couch of death and left its tears 
and kisses there,’’ was answered and demonstrated when 
Christ came back from the grave, unfurled His glorious 
banner, and, dipping His finger in His own life-blood, 
wrote across its snowy folds: ‘‘I am the resurrection 


and the life.’’ The great question, ‘‘If a man die, shall 
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he live again?’’ was answered for time and for eter- 
HItV nc. 


_-—Tn the democracy of death, in the fraternity of this 


universal hope of immortality, we break through all 
castes; placid amidst these solemn mysteries, we all 
love and fear and hope and pray together. The prince 
and the pauper, the peasant and the peer, the philos- 
opher and the little child, are content, for ‘‘He is 
here.’’ Love scatters roses and forgiveness over the 
graves of friend and foe alike, and will bury beyond 
recall all malice and ill will and the bitter wrongs 
wrought during bitter days. Charity, which hides a 
multitude of things, steals into the hardest heart, as 
the truth of Christ’s resurrection and its radiance drops 
through the mists of sorrow like rays of sunshine. 
‘When we pass beyond the open gate and enter the per- 
fect life of love, we will leave behind all that can hurt 
or destroy. Then no word of wrong will wound a 
gentle heart, no shadows fall, no earthquakes rock, no 
hate or envy enter that beautiful life that is without a 
tear, a heartache or a grave. 

May this millennium begin in my poor heart; may 
Christ’s own peace drive away the demons of despair 
that haunt us here; may we see a face like the Son of 
man radiate with hope for all mankind, and may His 
love and splendor enwrap us, like a gorgeous garment 
about the form of beauty, and may we dwell in that 
light and love, here and in the great hereafter. 

‘*And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread; 


For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead.’’ 


Oh, unbeliever, where is that loved form which once 


leaned on your throbbing heart, whose love-lit eyes 
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looked into yours and smiled a welcome? Where is 
the beautiful bride who stood with you at the marriage 
altar, and whose caresses soothed you when cares 
troubled and disappointments came? Was that only 
dust that you embraced, a flower that bloomed but to 
die? No! No! We know better since that morning, 
long ago, when love triumphed over death, and separa- 
tion here means reunion over there for those who be- 
lieve in Christ. 

President Everest said: ‘‘The grave is not the place 
where we treasure those we love. To the mother’s out- 
stretched arms the babe shall be given in its immortal 
beauty. By the husband’s side shall walk in white his 
bride more beautiful than in the bright days of early 
love. The good, the brave and glorious shall all be 
gathered at last into our Father’s house. If hearts are 
desolate here, and home circles are broken, rejoicings 
and reunions are there. Love shall have for its rap- 
tures not fleeting moments, but eternal years.’’ 

As old Sister Baum lay dying, Uncle John asked 
her if she had any request to make. Uncle John, her 
husband for sixty years, when a young man had given 
up his faith. He had been active in distributing skep- 
tical books—Tom Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason’’ and Inger- 
soll’s lectures, and all the literature of skepticism that 
he could collect. His wife answered his question. She 
said: ‘‘Father, I have never shared your unbelief. I 
have always loved my Saviour. I would like Bro. 
Smith to come out and speak at my funeral.’’? When 
I reached the schoolhouse, it was crowded with men and 
women who were watching Uncle John. He sat at the 
head of the casket; and, in beginning, I laid my hand 
upon his shoulder and said to the congregation: ‘‘ Uncle 
John does not believe as I do, but I am here at the 
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request of his good wife, who is gone.’’ The old man, 
over eighty years of age, looked up gratefully. He 
possibly had expected that I would take advantage of 
the occasion to chastise him for his infidelity. At the 
conclusion, when all had taken leave, he was assisted to 
his feet, he put his hands each side her face, stooped 
over and kissed her, and said: ‘‘Good-by, mother; I’ll 
never see you again.’’ In coming away from the grave, 
and leaning on my arm, he said: ‘‘I thought I had 
settled these questions long ago, but perhaps I have 
not.’ If professing Christians had not accused him 
of weakening in his last years, and ridiculed him for 
his tears when he laid his wife away, he might have 
confessed his faith in Christ. 

With faith in a risen Lord, may we not all believe 
that some happy day love shall claim and hold its own 
through all the eternal years in the beautiful home of 
God? 
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**For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.’’— 
Heb. 4: 12. 

‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.’’—Matt. 24: 35. 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 


—J. G. Whittier (“*Miriam’’). 


ES! And where the sages of all the world give up, 
the Bible goes on into the great reaches of eter- 
nity. Even those who are disposed to reject the super- 
natural testify as to the sublimity and the immeasura- 
ble influence the Book has had upon humanity. 
Bring together the best that the sages of all ages, 
all lands and all peoples can offer, and the soul of man 
wanders about the world in search of food for the 
hunger of his soul. Is the Bible a work of genius? 
The mightiest of the race—of Chaldea, of Egypt, of 
India, of China and Greece—have labored through 
years of patient contemplation, to paint a godlike man, 
and either he is invested with the passions of sinful 


men, or is a pitiless spectator of the world’s sorrows 
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and woes, and one who commands the fear, but not 
the confidence and love, of men. 

If the Christian environment of to-day can not 
evolve a Christ, none could have done so in A. D. 30. 
Hither these men have before them the personal, his- 
toric Christ, or they invented Him. As Theodore 
Parker said, ‘‘It would take a Jesus to forge a Jesus.”’ 
‘‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.’’ 

Take four lives of Christ: Geikie’s, 1,200 pages; 
Edersheim’s, 1,500 pages; Hanna’s, over 2,100 pages; 
Papini’s, 416 pages—5,216 pages in all. Countless vol- 
umes, great and small, in commentaries, notes, harmonies 
and histories, have been written upon these four Gos- 
pels, but they stand alone in beauty, unapproached in 
simplicity and comprehensive narrative, covering less 
than a hundred pages—their own best history and com- 
eery I. Tue Biste AND SCIENCE. 

Science must be based on nature’s testimony, not 
on the man handling nature’s facts. Christianity must 
be based upon the teaching of Christ and His inspired 
apostles, and not upon the interpretations that men 
have placed upon it. 

Seience and the Bible will walk hand in hand 
through the world, while scientists and theologians may 
walk far apart. When scientists undertake to disparage 
the Bible in the interests of science, or theologians dis- 
card real science in the interest of their theology, there 
is always conflict. 

When I was in the university, one of our science 
professors taught the doctrine that life is spontaneously 
generated, and held the doctrine that man had been 
in the process of development for millions of years. I 


was always a little skeptical about the astounding state- 
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ments made with so much confidence, and asked ques- 
tions that were sometimes a little confusing. The good 
professor, no doubt, to humiliate me a little, assigned 
me the thesis, ‘‘The Antiquity of Man.’’ 

I went through the university library and the city 
library of Indianapolis. I found that so-called scien- 
tists variously estimated the time that man had been 
on the earth from thousands to millions of years. These 
I quoted, and raised the question how men, with the 
same facts before them, could arrive at conclusions so 
enormously convergent. 

In my investigations, I found a number of exam- 
ples like this: They were making excavations at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, and, at a very con- 
siderable depth, found a log with marks upon it which 
had evidently been made by some man. They made 
dippings across the mouth of the Mississippi River, to 
estimate how much silt or deposit was coming down 
the river each year. These facts were passed up to 
the brethren, and they rambled around in the millions 
in their estimates. After they had gone on record, they 
were making excavations in the immediate vicinity, and 
at the same depth found a log that had been sawed 
off with a saw, squared with a broad-ax, and had an 
augur hole through it. An expert in timber said it 
eame from Kentucky, and it was finally decided that 
it had drifted down the river not more than seventy- 
five years ago. 

The explanation is that, when the Ohio, Missouri 
and Mississippi are at flood, more deposit will come 
down in one week than would in ten thousand years 
when the river is very low. 

Again, huge mammoth mounds of oyster-shells on 


the Scandinavian coast were carefully examined. With 
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their instruments they measured the length and breadth 
and height, passed these facts up to the brethren, who 
estimated how long it had been since the first primeval 
man ate the first oyster and laid down the first shell. 
Fabulous figures were reported, and we were asked to 
lay aside Genesis first, as we were when the Mississippi 
log was discovered, because the shell mounds indicated 
that man had been eating oysters for myriads of years. 

When the contention had become intense, the Royal 
Society of London sent over an excavating party, who 
went down through the biggest shell mound, found all 
sorts of trinkets, and at the bottom found a coin, and 
on it, ‘‘James, by the grace of God, king of England.’’ 
When I read my thesis, the professor said I was a 
little facetious, but he kindly gave me a grade of 
ninety-eight, possibly because of my profound investi- 
gation. 

Come on down to 1891. They found the top of a 
skull and a molar tooth in central Java. From this 
they constructed a missing link. Birchow, most prom- 
inent archeologist and paleontologist of his time, said: 
‘“‘There is no certainty that these bones are from the 
same individual.’’ Later they concluded it was the 
skull of a large gibbon. The same result in 1907 fol- 
lowed the discovery of a lower jaw containing some 
teeth. The Pitolon jaw (1913), the same. Neanderthal 
skull, the same. And Professor Keith finally said, 
after fabulous ages had been announced as to the age 
of the skull, that it was evidently the skull of a man 
buried by a friend. 

Professor Bateson, eminent scientist, in his Toronto 
address before the Scientific Association, said: ‘‘It is 
impossible for scientists longer to agree with Darwin’s 


origin of species.’’ ‘‘Evolution is only a theory,’’ Dr. 
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Charles Eliot, of Harvard. ‘‘A theory,’’ Dr. Coss, 
Columbia. ‘‘Theory,’’ Nachtritch, of Minnesota. ‘‘A 
process, neither a science nor a theory,’’ Goodnow, 
Johns Hopkins. ‘‘Theory,’’ Castell, University of 
Texas. ‘‘Only a theory,’’ Green, of Princeton. ‘‘A 
theory,’’ Merlin, Boston University. ‘‘I should call it 
a theory,’’ King, of Oberlin. 

Professor Huxley, eminent in science, and an ag- 
nostic, pleaded in the school board for the Bible as 
the best source of the highest education for children, 
saying: ‘‘The great historical fact remains that for 
three centuries this Book has been woven into the life 
of all that is best in English history.’’ 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, with little faith in the miracu- 
lous, made a constant study of the Bible. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, a French savant, skeptic: 
“‘The holiness of the Evangelist speaks to my heart 
and has such striking characters of truth, and is, more- 
over, so perfectly inimitable, that, if it had been the 
invention of men, the inventors would be greater than 
the greatest heroes.’’ 

Lessing, German liberal thinker: ‘‘The Scriptures 
for seventeen hundred years have occupied the mind 
more than all books, have enlightened it more than all 
other books.”’ 

Goethe read the Bible so much that his friends re- 
proached him for wasting time over it. 

Professor Ktienen, destructive critic of the Old Tes- 
tament, wrote: ‘‘The prophets teach us to live and to 
struggle, to believe with immovable firmness, to hope 
even when all is dark around us.”’ 

Michael Faraday said: ‘‘Why will people go astray 
when they have this blessed Book to guide them ?’’ 


Charles Dickens, writing to his son, said: ‘‘It is 
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the best book that ever was or ever will be known to 
the world.’’ 

Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘The one Book wherein, for thou- 
sands of years, the spirit of man has found life and 
nourishment, and a response to whatever was deepest 
in his heart.’’ 

John Ruskin: ‘‘ All that I have taught of art, every- 
thing that I have written, whatever greatness there 
has been in any thought of mine, whatever I have done 
in life, has simply been due to the fact that, when I 
was a child, my mother daily read with me a part of 
the Bible, and daily made me learn a part of it by 
heart.”’ 

Mr. J. A. Froude: ‘‘The rarest and richest of all 
departments of thought and imagination.”’ 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson says: ‘‘ Written in the 
East, these characters live forever in the West; writ- 
ten in one province, they pervade the world; penned 
in rude times, they are prized more and more as ciy- 
ilization advances; product of antiquity, they come 
home to the business and bosoms of men, women and 
children in modern days.’’ 

Mr. Hall Cain, in McClure’s Magazine: ‘‘Whatever 
strong situations I have in my books are not my crea- 
tion, but are taken from the Bible. ‘The Deemster’ 
is the story of the prodigal son. ‘The Bondman’ is the 
story of Esau and Jacob. ‘The Scapegoat’ is the story 
of Eli and his sons, but with Samuel as a little girl. 
And ‘The Manxman’ is the story of David and Uriah.’’ 

Green, the historian: ‘‘England became the people 
of a book, and that book was the Bible.’’ 

Secretary Seward: ‘‘The whole life of human prog- 
ress is suspended on the ever-growing influence of the 
Bible.’”’ 
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Mr. Walt Whitman, from whom we would hardly 
expect a glowing eulogy of the Bible, said: ‘‘To what 
myriads it has been the shore and rock of safety, of 
refuge from driving tempest and wreck! Translated in 
all languages, how it has united this diverse world! 
Of civilized lands to-day, it is interwoven, linked and 
permeated !”’ 

George Peabody said: ‘‘My boy, you carry that Book 
easily in your youth, but, when you are as old as I am, 
it must carry you.”’ 

Well, let Genesis stand awhile yet! Some who were 
saying ‘‘Back to Christ,’’ and claiming to believe in ~ 
Him, said that Genesis 1 and 2 were by two authors. 
Jesus said: ‘‘What did Moses command you—from - 
the beginning of creation, God made them male and 
female. For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they twain shall 
be one flesh . . . what, therefore, God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.’’ The first part of 
the quotation is from the first chapter, and the latter 
part from the second chapter of Genesis (Gen. 1:27; 
2:24). 

Jesus said: ‘‘If they hear not Moses and the propk- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.’’ After He arose: ‘‘Beginning at Mo- 
ses, and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the scriptures, the things concerning himself.’’ ‘‘For 
if ye believed Moses, ye would believe me, for he wrote 
of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall 
ye believe my words?’’ 

Science is making wonderful progress, to which we 
are all indebted. A recent scientist has said that a 
scientific book ten years old is out of date. New 


facts correct old theories in both science and theology. 
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Il. Irs Hous Is tHe Wort. 


How do we account for the widening interest in the 
Bible? One hundred and fifty million Bibles were dis- 
tributed by the American Bible Society in the last 108 
years; 2,130,000 copies were distributed last year. The 
demand in foreign countries is four times greater than 
the supply. From all sources, last year, thirty million 
copies were printed in 650 to 700 languages. The 
British Bible Society last year distributed eight mil- 
lion Bibles. Ten thousand Bibles were given to immi- 
grants at Ellis Island last year. Fifty thousand copies 
are in the New York hotels. Its home is the world— 
not because of its philosophy, poetry, eloquence or art, 
but because it tells of the salvation of the soul, and 
how to be saved in this world and the next; of a 
Saviour upon whom God has laid help, who is mighty 
and able to save to the uttermost. 

It was domesticated in the East; it has traveled on 
the wave of life to the West; kings have leagued to- 
gether to destroy it; wars and battles have been fought 
around it, but its bloodless victories have silenced its 
foes. Calm and uninjured, it emerges from the floods 
that have swept over it, the fires that have kindled 
upon it, and the blood that has flowed around it. 
Chrysostom at Antioch and Constantinople, Ambrose 
at Milan, Massillon, Pascal, Bunyan, Bacon, Raphael, 
Guidot and Reubens drew their inspiration from it. 
Gravest judges and wisest legislators have honored it. 

Men possess multiplied languages; all claim to have 
been especially blessed in their translation of the Scrip- 
tures. It adapts itself to all languages and all peo- 
ples. Human nature is the same throughout the earth. 


The world’s need, a story of the storm and night, is 
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fully met by the revelation that God has made of Him- 
self in His word. 


III. AssociaTep witH REFoRMS. 


John Huss, in Bethlehem Chapel at Prague, 
preached from its pages the doctrine of human liberty. 
Luther lifted up fifty million people into liberty and 
light by translating the Bible into the language of the 
German people. John Knox, in Scotland, thundered 
from the windows of the Canongate his denunciations 
of tyranny. It is associated with the martyrdom of 
Cranmer and Ridley at Oxford. Algernon Sidney, on 
the scaffold, said he found his arguments in it for what 
he called the ‘‘good old cause.’’ 

It was quilted in the doublet of John Hampden, and 
saturated with his blood. It was beneath the pillow 
of Argyle as he peacefully slept just before his execu- 
tion. Cromwell stretched the Psalms into a war-drum 
and fought for English liberty. 

It came over in the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The first com- 
pact of constitutional liberty was signed, on the back 
of the old Bible, in the cabin of that vessel before they 
landed. It began in these immortal words: ‘‘In the 
name of God, Amen. We, whose names are under- 
written, for the glory of God and the perpetuation of 
the Christian faith, do covenant ourselves together, be- 
fore God and each other, into a civie body politic.’’ 

It was in every cabin of the wilderness. It was in 
the knapsacks of the soldiers of the Revolution. The 
first Congress appropriated money to increase its cir- 
culation. It was the Book on which Washington laid 
his honest hand and took the oath of office. It lies 
somewhere in every court of justice to help secure the 


sanctity of oaths. 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Thomas 
Campbell, and those associated with him, said: ‘‘Where 
the Scriptures speak, we speak; and where the Scrip- 
tures are silent, we are silent.’? He proposed to go 
back of all the interpreting organisms, as represented in 
authoritative human creeds, and allow the Scriptures to 
interpret themselves. 

It was the beginning of another revolution. The 
thoughtful plowman pondered his way across the teem- 
ing field and let his willing horses rest in the shade, 
while he pored over the Bible carried in the pocket of 
his blouse. The busy grocer lingered by the counter 
where a Bible lay, and turned its pages hungrily when- 
ever his customers were few. 

The doctor’s horse strayed out of the country road 
while his master was absorbed in the word of God 
which lay open before him. 

The tired mother studied the new revelation as she 
rocked her little one to sleep. 

The busy mechanic hurried home from his winding 
belts and turning wheels, and, in the sacred quiet of 
his home, gathered his family around him to read the 
Word that grew so plain and sweet to his honest soul. 

The judge turned with eager interest to the great- 
est law-book in the world. 

The college president turned hopelessly from his 
vast library of facts and philosophy, and sat down like 
a humble child to read the new, new story of God’s 
redemptive scheme, 

The old theologian searched frantically in his vol- 
umes of critical lore, but found no escape from the 
simple plea to return to the old, sweet paths, and he, 
too, surrendered to the inevitable, and sat down to 
learn at the feet of Jesus. 
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The schoolboy learned the story and answered the 
wise men by his conversation. 

Roman Catholicism and Protestantism have not re- 
covered from the idea that we must have an interpret- 
ing organism. 


IV. WuHo Wrote THE BIBLE? 


Bad men did not write it, for it condemns every 
vice and commends every virtue. Mahometans did not 
write it, for when they wrote a Bible it was the Koran. 
Confucius and Buddha did not write it. We have 
their writings and we know the result of their doc- 
trines in China and India. 

Infidels did not write it. Voltaire and Tom Paine 
and Ingersoll, who copied some things from Jesus 
Christ, never wrote or uttered anything that meets the 
world’s sin and sorrow and need. 

The Roman Catholics did not write it, or they 
would have put in worship of saints and Mary, the 
confessional, kissing the Pope’s big toe, and the priest- 
hood, with all its autocracy. There is no Roman Cathol- 
icism in the Bible. Jsms are left out. 

The Episcopalians did not write it. When they 
wrote a book to regulate the faith and life of the peo- 
ple, they wrote the Prayer Book which will organize 
and keep going Episcopalian churches. The New Tes- 
tament will organize a church of Christ with the orig- 
inal apostles still in the church. Apostolic succession 
of Romanists and Episcopalians is not in the New 
Testament. 

The Methodists did not write it. When they wrote 
a book to regulate the life and conduct of members and 
the organization of the church, they wrote the Method- 


ist Discipline, and asked each one uniting with the 
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church if he believed the doctrines of the Bible as set 
forth by the M. E. Church. The set forth organizes 
an M. E. Church; the New Testament sets forth the 
church of Christ. 

The Baptists did not write it. They would have had 
its pages crowded with the Baptist denomination, close 
communion, voting on the reception of members; would 
have eliminated baptism, which Christ made a condition 
of salvation, which they make non-essential to salva- 
tion, but a condition of membership in the Baptist 
Church. 

The Presbyterians did not write it. If they had been 
publishing a book to proclaim the doctrines which would 
organize the Presbyterian Church, they would have 
opened up with ‘‘the eternal decrees of God’’ in this 
language (Chap. III.): ‘‘God, from all eternity, did, 
by the most wise and holy counsel of His own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to 
pass.’’ ‘‘By the decree of God, for the manifestation 
of His glory, some men and angels are predestined to 
everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting 
death. These angels and men thus predestined and 
foreordained are particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed; and their number is so certain and definite 
that it can not be increased or diminished. Those of 
mankind that are predestined unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to His 
eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel 
and good pleasure of His will, hath chosen in Christ 
unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace and 
love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions or causes moving him there- 


unto; all to the praise of His glorious grace.’’ 
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Again (Art. VII.): ‘‘The rest of mankind God 
was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of 
His own will whereby He extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy, as He pleaseth, for the glory of His sovereign 
power over His creatures to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise 
of His glorious justice.’’ 

Faith and good works and perseverance in these as 
conditions are not considered. The biggest thing in 
God, according to- that Presbyterian Bible, is God’s 
will, but even then it is said in the New Testament 
that God is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. 

Mary Baker Eddy wrote a Bible (‘‘Science and 
Health’’), and started out with ‘‘God is all, and God 
is good; therefore all is good.’’ ‘‘Science and Health”’ 
keeps ‘‘Science’’ churches going. 

The ‘‘Book of Mormon’’ is the Mormon Bible and 
makes Mormons. 

There have been many attempts to manufacture 
something that would regulate mankind, but to quote 
the doctrines, these days, causes ill feelings upon the 
part of those who endorse them. ‘‘Fundamentalists or 
modernists’’ who substitute the opinions of men as 
tests of fellowship will find these opinions of men dis- 
appearing like dew before the rising sun. 


V. How to READ THE BIBLE. 


We are Christians and not Jews. Hebrews 9. 
‘‘He is the mediator of a new covenant.’’ ‘‘For where 
a testament is, there must of necessity be the death 
of him that made it’’ (Heb. 9:15, 16). There is a 
way of spiritualizing everything in the Bible that does 


not suit our views. For example, the story of the 
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good Samaritan, which our Saviour told to illustrate 
who is our neighbor, is ‘‘spiritualized’’ by one of the 
eminent bishops of England. ‘‘The man who fell 
among thieves was Adam. The devil stripped him and 
left him for dead. The priest that passed by was the 
patriarchal age; no mercy in that. The Levite that 
passed by on the other side was the Jewish age; no 
mercy in that. The good Samaritan was Christ. Tak- 
ing him to the inn is Christ. Leaving the church in the 
world, and saying He would come again and pay the 
extra bills, is the second coming of Christ.’’ The only 
one not spiritualized is the beast on which the man 
was borne to the inn. It is suggested that it might 
represent the man who got up that interpretation. 

The Old Testament pointed forward to Christ. Its 
priesthood vanished and Christ became the High Priest 
for us, and we are all kings and priests to God. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John are lives of Christ (John 
20:30, 31). The Acts of Apostles tells us of the be- 
ginnings of the church, Holy Spirit conversions, the 
wonderful missionary work of the early church. The 
Epistles give us the laws of the spiritual life, and 
Revelation the ultimate destiny of our world. 

Suppose a man, who had never seen or heard of 
the Bible, was given Genesis. He would read of the 
creation, and the one God who created. He would read 
of man’s sin and the promise that the child of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head. He would 
read of the call of Abraham through whom all the 
nations of the world should be blessed; Shiloh, unto 
whom the people should gather (Gen. 49:10). Then 
give him Exodus, the account of the organization of a 
nation. He would read Deut. 18: 15-18, of the Prophet 


like unto Moses; in Isaiah, of the child born whose 
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name shall be called Wonderful. ‘‘For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given: and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his king- 
dom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice from henceforth even for ever. The 
zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this’’ (Isa. 9: 
6, 7). Always pointing forward and promising One 
that should come. When he had read through the Old 
Testament from Genesis to Malachi, he would say: 
‘It is a disappointing Book. It has kept me in con- 
stant expectation of One to come, and He never came.’’ 

Then you give him the Gospels, and he will say: 
“This is*the fulfillment of all prophecy, and more.’’ 
Then he would wonder if the apostles obeyed the com- 
mand to go into all the world and preach the gospel, 
and what were the results; and you give him Acts, and 
next the Epistles, and finally Revelation, which tells 
of the final victories of Christ. 

The Bible tells of man lost by sin, and paradise 
regained by redemption; man kept from the tree of 
life, and man brought back to the tree of hfe whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations; man driven 
away from the river of life, and restored to the river 
of life, ‘‘clear as a crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God;’’ man cursed of God, but finally brought 
where there is no more curse; man redeemed. The 
Bible tells redemption’s story. 

On one side of the Swiss Building at the World’s 
Fair, the homes and art of the rich were presented, 


with all their accompaniments of regal luxury. Crowds 
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of people were thronging the other side of the build- 
ing, which represented a peasant’s home, with bare 
floors, the plainest of furnishings, and a crib, doubt- 
less made by the father, in which a dead baby lay. 
The mother is weeping; a little girl is looking up at 
her mother with wonder in her eyes. The father has 
his arm around his wife, and a gray-haired man is 
reading from the Book the dear, sweet promises that 
have brought comfort to millions of the heart-broken. 
As long as life has passions, as long as life has woes, 
this Book will bless mankind. 


‘‘There’s a dear and precious Book, 
Though it’s worn and faded now, 
That recalls the happy days of long ago, 
When I knelt at mother’s knee, 
With her hand upon my brow, 
And I heard her voice in gentle tones and low. 


‘‘There she read of Jesus’ love 
As He blessed the children dear; 
How He suffered, bled and died upon the tree 
With His heavy load of care; 
Then she dried my flowing tears with her kisses 
As she said it was for me. 


‘*But those days are passed and gone, 
Though their memory lingers still, 
But the dear old Book each day has been my guide; 
But I seek to do His will 
As my mother taught me then, 
And ever in my heart its words abide. 


‘*Blessed Book, precious Book, 
On thy dear old, tear-stained leaves 
I love to look. 
Thou art sweeter day by day 
As I walk the narrow way 
That leads at last to that bright world above.’? 
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‘*Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God.’’—Heb. 11: 3. 


NDERSTAND”’ is defined ‘‘to comprehend; to 

have just ideas of; to be informed of; to know 
thoroughly.’’ This is a beautiful world. The visions 
of beauty are above and about us. The flowers with 
their delicate tints that no painter has the color to 
mock, the rainbow hung like a gorgeous scarf on the 
neck of the storm, the grandeur of the mountain, the 
starry night, the splendors of sunrise and sunset—the 
language of a million poets could not suggest or de- 
scribe their beauty and wonder. The truth upon which 
the rainbow rests is more beautiful and wonderful than 
the seven-hued are. ‘The painter is greater than his 
picture, the musician greater than his music, the chem- 
ist greater than his experiments, the philosopher greater 
than his thought. So, the raindrop, with God’s thought 
in it, mingles with the ray of light, with God’s thought 
in it, and a million threads of matchless hues sparkle 
on the dark background of cloud. 

With closed eyes you see, beyond the beauty of the 
rose, that which is more beautiful than its grace, its 
delicate form and its fragrance. God’s law of beauty 
blends the colors and forms the petals, stamens and 
tracery of its symmetry. 

More beautiful than the music of the song is the 
truth that is back of it, revealed to the listening ear of 
reason. The thought back of the flowers is greater 


than the sense of sight. Here true science, with tele- 
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scope, microscope, spectroscope, laboratory, a geologist 
reading the story of the rocks; all scientists think God’s 
thought after Him. The eye of reason sees more than 
physical facts, and the ear of the intellect hears the 
music of the spheres. 

More beautiful than reason ever saw, or imagination 
painted, or than memory ever recalled; more beautiful 
than the truth woven into flower or gorgeous autumn 
glory, is seeing God by faith. More than the painting 
is the artist ideal; greater than the creations of his 
genius is the artist himself. Faith sees that which is 
invisible to the eye and beyond the reason of the brain. 

Faith uses sense and reason. Faith is not supersti- 
tion, is not unreasonable, or the thoughtful could not 
accept it. Faith uses sense and reason. Did Jesus 
make a mistake in founding His religion upon faith, 
rather than upon sense and reason alone? If so, faith 
is doomed and the church of Christ will disappear like 
the wonders of a dream. 

Will this ecock-sure, modern world—this ‘‘man in 
the street,’’ whoever or wherever he is, in whatever 
street or blind alley—will this twentieth century rule 
out the realm of faith and dwell in the democracy of 
facts which ean be seen, heard and touched? 

Elbert Hubbard said: ‘‘In science we know; in re- 
ligion we do not know.’’ I turned to the Scriptures 
and found a multitude of statements like this: ‘‘I know 
whom I believe;’’ “If any man will do my will, he 
shall know of the doctrine;’’ ‘‘We know that if the 
earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens;’’ ‘‘We know that we have passed 
from death unto light.’” We know in at least two 
ways: First; by the testimony of the senses; and, sec- 
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ond, by the testimony of others. The most that -we 
know is upon the statement of other people. I have 
never seen Hongkong, but am just as certain that it 
is there as the cities I have seen from childhood. 

We live by faith. We breathe by faith. The at- 
mosphere that we are breathing comes from the pure 
air of the mountains, and from the dark caves of the 
earth, freighted with the fragrance of flowers, and 
tainted with pestilence, from the decay of forest and 
the germs of disease. Have you analyzed it? This 
auditorium is filled with the breath of each and all. 
Have you tested it for germs? Are there microbes 
here? Hold your breath until you have ascertained 
the facts. We are scientific folks. To be consistent, 
we must hold our breath until we have inspected the 
atoms which enter our modern lungs. Is there oxygen 
enough? This air must be brought up to date. Do 
not ask me to breathe by faith; I want the facts and 
I want to know. 

Well, we are learning about sanitary conditions. 
That is our part. The unseen atmosphere has never 
been fully analyzed. If the ‘‘man in the street’’ holds 
his breath until he knows all about the air, he’ll be 
dead; he’ll ‘‘pass on.’’ 

There is a little question about our clothes. On 
what range were the sheep raised? Who sheared the 
sheep and handled the wool? What weavers worked 
the looms? What cotton-pickers in the cotton-fields, 
whose hands transferred the fleecy fibers to the gunny- 
sacks? Who handled and transported the cloth? Were 
the hands sanitary and clean in the cotton-mill? Who 
are the coatmakers and dressmakers? In what rooms 
were the garments made up? Being scientific, we must 


know. The ‘‘man in the street,’’ the ‘‘modern man,’’ 
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must be sure about these things, or he will appear in 
nature’s garment, or they may run him down, when 
he’s of age, to put shoes on him. 

Then, there’s our food. What hands have been in 
the coffee or the tea? Was the coffee-grinder clean? 
What about the water in which it was boiled? Who 
cut and shocked the wheat of the bread we eat? In 
whose barn was it stowed? They threshed it; might 
not some of the germs from the thresher’s clothes have 
clung to the grains? In what sacks or wagons was it 
hauled? Who were the millers? Were they sanitary 
and clean? The ‘‘modern man’’ must know. What 
hands mixed the dough? In what ovens was it baked? In 
what surroundings were flour and dough and bread be- 
fore the bread was delivered, and what handling had the 
paper in which it was wrapped? If the illusive ‘‘man 
in the street’’ waits until he knows all about his food, 
he will starve, and go where there is no need of nour- 
ishment for the body. No! that moribund gentleman 
gormandizes, laughs and talks and gulps down his 
food by faith. He does not carry a microscope or 
spectroscope—just eats by faith. 

The red wave of light vibrates 450 quintillion times, 
they tell us, but the ‘‘modern man’’ does not refuse 
to look at the rare red rose, for fear the vibrations will 
shatter his retina with its quadrillion bombardment. 
He looks and enjoys by faith. Night and day we live 
and sleep by faith. So, when Hubbard said, ‘‘In 
science we know,’’ he didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Does the ‘‘modern man’’ refuse to cling to his 
mother until all her motives and ministries are ana- 
lyzed? If so, he will starve for food and love before 


he knows all that mothers ponder in their hearts. He 
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pulls up out of the cradle by faith. He follows his 
teachers by faith—if he learns anything. He does bus- 
iness by faith. His checks are cashed by faith. 

If men were all liars and thieves and killers, we 
all would be at one another’s throats. Society would be 
impossible. Faith in people makes democracy possible. 
When we lose confidence in the courts, we have mobs. 
In the strife between labor and capital, the gathering 
of facts concerning lockouts and strikes is science. The 
relation of employer and employed, as seen in the 
conflict, is science. Right relations between these is 
religion. 

When faith goes, you are restless at home, and dare 
not go out. You could not trust the house you live in, 
nor the house you enter. The law of gravitation may 
be ‘‘petrified,’’ and work up and not down, and send you 
off towards some wandering star. The greatest scien- 
tists walk by faith, not by sight. The reason that 
science is making such tremendous progress is that 
science has learned to walk by faith. The inventions 
are the rewards which God has given to men of faith. 
Columbus believed he could cross the ocean—and did. 
Christianity uses the same words as are used on the 
streets. All great deeds of moral and commercial his- 
tory have been done by men of colossal faith. Success- 
ful business men, when converted, make good Chris- 
tians because they have learned the fine art of living 
with people. 

All walk, work and live by faith. Faith covers as 
large an area in human thinking as does knowledge. 


‘‘There ig no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 
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‘“‘Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
-*Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,’ 
Trusts the Most High. 


‘¢ Whoever sees beneath the field of winter snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


‘¢Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


‘*Whoever says to-morrow, the unknown, 
The future, trusts that power alone 
He dares disown. 


‘‘There is no unbelief. 
And day by day, and night unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny; 
God knoweth why.’’ 


Faith gives substance to things hoped for. Fulton 
believed that a steamboat could go up the Hudson to 
Albany. Faith first, then the trip. Morse believed that 
he could send intelligent dots and dashes over the wire. 
Faith first, then the dots and dashes. Bell believed he 
could send the voice in vibrations over the wire. Faith 
first, and then messages everywhere; space annihilated. 
Marconi believed he could speak across the Atlantic 
without a wire. Faith first, and then ocean-sundered 
continents were next-door neighbors. Faith that we 
could get in tune with distant cities, we could hear 
their speeches and their music, then radio-bugs every- 
where. The same principle holds in religion as in 
science, business and invention. Believe; that is the 
beginning. Take God as a hypothesis and experiment, 
if you desire; take Christ as a hypothesis and venture; 
but take the risk, and finally you will know. Gather 


evidence, make observations, experiment. ‘‘He that 
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doeth my will shall know.’’ Pray; and take for granted 
that it will be answered. The New Testament is not 
asking anything unreasonable when it requires faith. 
He that cometh to nature must ‘‘believe that it is, and 
that it is a rewarder of those who diligently seek it;’’ 
and so, without faith, it is impossible to please God or 
any one else. 

Faith makes substantial things hoped for. Do you 
hope to be a better man? Work at it. 

They have balked at the incarnation; they have 
analyzed the atonement; they have dissected Christ. 
The philosophy of redemption has not satisfied the hu- 
man heart; the Redeemer has. It is easy to believe 
in Him. He is truth. When we accept Him the world 
is radiant with beauty, men and women and children 
are beautiful, and social life and unending delight are 
ours. We do not use the same common sense in re- 
ligion that we do in all else. 

We must believe the fact of God, if we obey Him. 
If there is no loving God, then the universe is irra- 
tional and immoral. Materialists not only teach that 
in the beginning there was an infinite number of dead, 
lifeless atoms, falling through space, coming in contact 
with one another (‘‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms,”’ 
they call it), struck fire and formed a fiery mass of va- 
por, and then worlds, animals, instincts, men, thought, 
reason, memory, imagination, worship, love. There are 
those who believe that God was in the process, but I 
am speaking of materialists. 

These materialists speak of devolution as well. The 
planets and stars, after they have finished their course, 
completely back-track—their fires will begin to cool and 
die, and become a frozen mass, and the curtain of his- 


tory will fall upon a lump of ice. If we are only 
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gleams of consciousness journeying on atoms from a 
fiery cloud to a frozen block, or on to an ‘‘unfortuitous 
concourse of atoms,’’ if we are a godless, soulless uni- 
verse, and morals and progress but vapors that pass 
away—what’s the use? 

The apostle Paul was not weak-minded and making 
a display of his rhetoric in Romans 7. He describes 
a fight to the finish, in the realm of ideals. He declares 
that he found a law in his members; when he would 
do good, evil was present with him, and he exclaims, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’’ 
and then answers: ‘‘I thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’’ A man ean go to hell with a whole heaven 
full of ideals. Hence, God ‘‘has laid help upon one 
who is mighty and able to save to the uttermost.’’ 
That soul battle which Paul describes, the ‘‘man in the 
street,’’ ‘‘the modern man,’’ is having now. He needs 
the Saviour. 

The world is morally and reasonably governed, and 
Christ brings us into harmony with our surroundings. 
If Christ is the Son of God, and God is our Father, 
matter may perish, worlds roll on into dissolution, suns 
go out, and the starry heavens be rolled up as a man 
folds and lays away a worn-out garment; man shall 
live, and love, and cling to Christ when the worlds are 
on fire. 

Professor Clifford, an atheist, said: ‘‘We have seen 
the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven upon a 
soulless earth; we have felt with utter loneliness that 
the great Companion was dead.’’ John Stuart Mill 
was brought up an atheist, but toward the close of his 
life seemed to be groping for God. He said, in his 
autobiography, that for months he suffered such deep 


distress from imagining that there was nothing worth 
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living for that he kept constantly thinking he could 
bear it no longer, but would soon be obliged to make 
way with himself. Poor, brilliant, tender-hearted, way- 
ward Bobby Burns sang: 


“Tf I have wandered in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun, 
As something loudly in my breast 
Remonstrates I have done, 

Thou know’st Thou hast formed mo 
With passions wild and strong, 
And list’ning to the witching voice 
Hast often led me wrong.’’ 


The preachers and professing Christians around him 
did not tell him of a power greater than his wild de- 
sires. Others had passions as strong as his, who, in a 
spiritual sense, ‘‘stopped the mouths of lons, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, and 
out of weakness were made strong.’’ 

How the Saviour deepened out before He led to 
a larger faith! He made death more terrible, with a 
gloom unfathomable, before He brought life and im- 
mortality to light. He quoted the prophets, so that 
men felt they had never understood them. Sometimes 
He spoke of His Messiahship, so that His own disciples 
doubted Him. How gentle He always was with the 
honest doubter. Read His conversation with Nico- 
demus, His answer to John the Baptist, and His kindly 
dealing with Thomas. 

With Jesus our ideals and duties go together. ‘‘He 
that doeth my will shall know.’’ In the ‘‘Cloister and 
the Hearth,’’ Girard broke his human ties from a false 
sense of what he owed to God. He went away from 
his home to spend his life in meditation and commu- 


nion with God, but the author shows how his sorrows 
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deepened, and finally he came back home, where he 
heard the happy laughter of his children and the need 
of men and women. Sacrifice for others, and life is 
rich, 

Faith beats its way above the clouds, sings in the 
night, sleeps in the lions’ den, walks unharmed through 
the fire, looks on the unseen, brings heaven and earth 
together, communes with God, sees life in death, holds 
on when shadows fall, looks beyond the gates ajar, and, 
elad in the armor of God, triumphs over every foe. 

When infidelity writes its eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, subdues kingdoms, works righteousness, pours 
light into the grave, turns its cross into a throne, brings 
heaven down and lifts up earth, we may follow. But 
the material scientist, with all the up-to-date instru- 
ments of his vocation, seeks the origin of things, or the 
mysteries of life—vegetable, animal or human—but con- 
fesses: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 

The Christian, examining the evidence of the deity 
of Christ, assures himself of the Son of God; he knows, 
upon the testimony of this divine One, about the realm 
beyond the senses, beyond the telescope or microscope, 
and endures as seeing Him who is invisible. By faith 
we know. let material science carry on, and we ac- 
cept all that the great scientists discover. Christianity 
is the friend, and not the enemy, of all true science, 
but the scientist must not deny that unseen in which 
we live and move and have our being. 

Pres. W. A. Brandenburg, whom I believe to be 
one of the greatest educational executives in this coun- 
try, said to his Faculty of the State Teachers’ College 
of Pittsburg, Kan.: ‘‘The people of this State do not 
pay their taxes to have any particular brand of relig- 


ion taught, neither do they pay their taxes to have the 
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faith of their children destroyed. If any member of 
this Faculty is disposed to disparage the Bible or Chris- 
tianity, which are the foundation of American institu- 
tions, please hand me your resignation, and it will 
save me the embarrassment of asking for it.’’ During 
the four and a half years of my ministry there, I 
never heard of any skepticism coming out of the class- 
rooms. 

Was he right or wrong? If that can be done in a 
State institution, why can not it be done in others, 
and, above all, in Christian colleges? The State Board 
of Education in Kansas approved of President Bran- 
denburg’s position. 

With many it is a fad to assume that science has 
made necessary a restatement of the facts of revelation. 
Interpretations change in science and revelation, but 
the rocks, the laws of matter and of the spiritual world 
remain the same. We know more astronomy than ever, 
but the stars have not changed their make-up or their 
courses. We know more about sanitation and care of 
the body, but the circulation of the blood, digestion and 
assimilation are just the same as when Moses gave laws 
to the children of Israel. 

We have learned much in the laboratory, but the 
laws governing matter have not been altered to suit the 
demands of the experimenters. The discovery of the 
radio has introduced no element that has not been ex- 
istent since Adam talked in Eden. The real scientist 
wants the facts, and does not explain the facts to suit 
his theories, however good he may consider his theory 
as a working hypothesis. If no scientific work ten years 
old is up to date, it only proves that scientists ten years 
ago were not acquainted, as now, with laws which out- 


date creation. Theology changes, but it is only reliable 
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as it accepts Bible truths as they are, and not as the 
theologian thinks they ought to be. Sectarian religion 
and crude science may battle till the crack of doom, 
but God’s word and His laws in nature will stand when 
the worlds are on fire. 

No boulder from the pre-Adamie world has crashed 
through Genesis and no scientific discovery has wrecked 
the ship freighted with divine truth. - No depth of 
strata is older than the God it reveals. No mysteries 
of the sky can bring a new salvation to struggling souls 
or lead the way to immortal bliss. The nebula of mys- 
tery hangs around the material universe, and suggests 
more than it answers. 

Ethnology may teach that earth has a thousand 
races, but the deep undercurrent of human nature tes- 
tifies that the impulses, yearnings, sins and sorrows are 
the same, and that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.”’ 

‘‘Oh! as science and nature open upon us, we find 
mystery after mystery, and the demand upon the hu- 
man soul is for faith—faith in high, yea, in spiritual, 
realities; and this materialism that would shut us in 
to death and sense, that denies all spirit and all mir- 
acle, is shattered lke a erystal sphere, and the soul 
rushes out into wide orbits and infinite revolutions— 
into life and light and power that are of eternity, that 
are of God!’’ 

“‘O geologist! chip away with your hammer to the 
end of time; you can not strike away one grain of the 
truth in Jesus Christ, as it comes to my soul. O eth- 
nologist! trace back the history of man as far as you 
can; you can not seal up this spiritual want of mine 
which Christ satisfies. Each thing to its proper do- 


main: science to interpret material things, to unlock 
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the bonds of nature; Christianity to comfort the soul 
and lift it up. But if there does come a collision be- 
tween the two, which I conceive impossible, of what 
have you the strongest evidence: that the world is six 
millions of years old, or that Jesus Christ comforts 
you in sorrow, lifts you up when you are bowed down, 
and brings you to an ideal that answers your wants 
and aspirations? The soul’s evidence is the highest, 
and must be heard. Let Newton and Le Verrier unfold 
the starry heavens, and let us hear the music of the 
spheres; but, at the same time, the soul stands up and 
says: ‘I, too, am a reality; I know that I have a 
Father, for I have felt Him; I know that I have 
a Saviour, for He has lifted me up and blessed me. 
Science is doubtless true; but, if it is not, I know 
that I am, for I know that I feel.’ ’’ 
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‘“‘T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes; even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.’’—Luke 10: 21. 


HIS followed the report of the seventy, returning 
after their visit to the surrounding communities. 

Jesus had sent them out ‘‘without purse, scrip or 
shoes,’’ giving them command to heal the sick and say 
the ‘‘kingdom of God is come unto you.’’ He pro- 
nounced woe upon the city that did not receive them. 
They came back and crowded around the Master, each 
couple eager to make report. ‘‘Master, you should 
have been with us. We came to a village and knocked 
at a door, and asked for entertainment. They said: 
‘We have a sick child here; the doctors have given her 
up. We would be glad to entertain you, but, owing to 
this sickness, we can not do so.’ 

‘“We asked to see the child. It was a poor, little, 
suffering child, tossing upon a bed of pain, reduced 
almost to a skeleton. In your name, Master, we healed 
her. When she sat up with a smile on her sweet, little 
face, you should have seen the father and mother and 
the neighbors who had come in to see her die. Of 
course we stayed with them, and they could not do 
enough for us. When we went away, they said: ‘You 
will always be remembered; and when you come this 
way again, our house is your home.’ ’’ 

Another would say: ‘‘Master, you should have been 


with us. We came to a beautiful home. It looked like 
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they might be able to entertain us, but we were re- 
fused. They said: ‘We have a boy possessed of a devil. 
He rends his clothes, and often falls into the fire, and 
we are always watching to see that he does not hurt 
himself and others. You see, we are not able to look 
after him and have company.’ We asked to see him, 
and in your name cast out the devil. When the boy, 
in his right mind, kissed his father and mother, and 
poured out his grateful thanks to us, you should have 
seen that father and mother. How grateful they were! 
How readily they received us into their home, and 
entertained us while we were there! How we wished 
you could have been with us!’’ 

And so the thirty-five pairs made their reports of 
sickness to Him, and of the kingdom accepted by grate- 
ful hearts. ‘‘Why, even the devils were subject to us.’’ 
Jesus had said to them, when sending them out: ‘‘Be- 
hold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents, and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy, and 
nothing shall by any means hurt you.’’ 

With these happy men around Him, with their 
wonderful experiences, Jesus ‘‘rejoiced in spirit and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even 
so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight. All 
things are delivered to me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who 
the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him.’’ 


I. Some Tuincs HippEN From Us. 


‘“Seeret things belonging to the Lord our God.’’ 


We may not comprehend all the mystery of the incar- 
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nation, but we can believe it. Countless volumes have 
been written and sermons have been preached about 
the ‘‘atonement,’’ or death of Christ. There is the 
moral influence theory, that Christ died as a hero for 
His cause; the priestly idea of sacrifice, that He was 
made an offering for sin; the heroic idea, as expressed 
in our hymnology, ‘‘From the fight He returned vic- 
torious,’’ and ‘‘Crowns Him Lord of lords.’’ 

We may not know all the reasons why Christ must 
die, but we are saved by His sacrifice, and we can 
believe that. 

Talking with an intelligent business man, and ask- 
ing him to become a Christian, he said: ‘‘God fore- 
knew everything, didn’t He?’’ I said: ‘‘I do not 
know. It is said that it repented God that He made 
man, and that sacrificing their children to Moloch had 
not entered His heart. That is a philosophical ques- 
tion, but suppose He did?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘if 
God foreknew everything, He knew whether I would 
be saved or lost, didn’t He?’’ I said: ‘‘I don’t know 
about that. The first premise of Calvinism needs to 
be proved. It may be inconsistent with His holy na- 
ture to foreknow all men would do, left free to choose 
for themselves; but suppose He did, what of it?’’ 
“If He foreknew that I would be saved, I’ll be saved; 
and if He foreknew that I would be lost, I’ll be lost; 
and what’s the use of my worrying about it?’’ 

I said: ‘‘You believe that God foreknew every- 
thing?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes.’’ ‘‘Then He foreknew whether 
you would succeed in business or not, didn’t He?’ 
‘“‘T suppose so.’’ ‘‘Why are you driving ahead, giving 
all your time and energy to your business?) Why don’t 
you just sit down and let God’s eternal decrees take 


care of you?’’ ‘‘That won’t do in business!’’ said he. 
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“‘No! And it won’t do in religion. Some good sense 
will help a good deal.’’ 

Theologians have spent a good deal of time trying 
to figure out God’s eternal purposes, sitting in the 
councils of eternity, deciding about foreknowledge, 
foreordination, and trying to manage God’s side of 
redemption, and have muddied the clear waters of life, 
until they are not fit for drink or bath. 

One of these brethren preached a sermon on fore- 
knowledge, foreordination and reprobation from the 
text, ‘‘Parthians, Medes and Elamites.”’ 

In conversation with another gentleman, he stub- 
bornly refused to accept Christ until he knew all about 
the resurrection—whether this body would rise; if so, 
how will it be changed? God will look after the resur- 
rection; it is ours to believe Him when He tells us, 
“‘Let not your heart be troubled’’ about all that. 

‘“‘There are mysteries in the Bible.’”? ‘‘Yes! And 
in all the events around us. We do not understand 
the digestion and assimilation of our food, the beating 
of our hearts, or the breathing of our lungs, but we do 
not refuse to eat, breathe or allow our hearts to beat.’’ 

‘“‘There are wars of extermination in the Bible. 
Why? Men, women and children destroyed. Why?’’ 
*‘T do not know all the reasons; neither do I know why 
God allows cyclones and earthquakes and volcanoes to 
destroy men, women and children.”’ 

‘Do you know all about the apparent discrepancies 
in the Bible?’’ ‘‘No; nor do I know about the ap- 
parent contradictions in nature. I do not know how 
the flower grows, but I can enjoy its beauty and fra- 
grance.’’ The well-known verse of Tennyson: 

‘‘Plower in the crannied wall, 


I pluck you out of the crannies, 
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And hold you in my hand, little flower; 
If I could know what you are, little flower, 
Root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man are.’’ 


‘*We can not know how the unseen God ean pro- 
duce it, or how it grows. Edison declares that no one 
knows why or how electricity lights our houses. The 
nearer and simple side of truth is ours; the unexplain- 
able side is God’s. As the horizon of the known en- 
larges, the circumference of the unkown is extended.’’ 

The proud scientist, peering into the past, attempt- 
ing to discover the origin of the universe, is compelled 
to say: ‘‘We do not know.’’ Theologians, attempting 
to learn all about the ‘‘decrees of God,’’ if honest, 
will say of that which is unrevealed: ‘‘We do not 
know.”’ 

We can not know why God does many things that 
we can not explain; too much of the equation is un- 
known. Here are superstitions born. 


II. Nerruer HippEN Nor REVEALED. 


Here’s the realm of human activity. Electricity 
had as much possibility for light and power when Abra- 
ham lived in tents as when Edison wrought in his 
laboratory. The radio might have charmed the king 
in the palace of the Pharaohs. Paul might have ridden 
in an automobile. 

All the realm of science, the marvelous work of our 
chemists and of all our scientists—these things are 
neither hidden from us nor revealed to us. Here we 
make progress. Men overcome difficulties, and grow 
strong by the struggle. God does not do for us what 
we can do for ourselves. When we discover and apply 


the forces of our world we increase our power, 
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Innumerable barriers have surrounded man, but 
they have been surmounted, and the conquest has 
strengthened his character, as the eaglet grows strong 
in resisting the storm. The sea rolled between him and 
unknown continents, but his genius has constructed 
ships which he sends to all the harbors of the world 
and in which he skirts the globe. 

Man has wooed and won from the heavens the 
secrets of their silence, and the music of the spheres 
has entranced those who have ‘‘listened in.’’ 

One of the fairest signs of progress in our times is 
the mutual good will between many great scientists and 
leaders in religious thought. Haeckel, in his ‘‘Riddle 
of the Universe,’’ is now recognized, not as the prom- 
ise of a new dawn, but as the murky cloud-rack of a 
day that is passed away. His facts are a lasting pos- 
session; his theories of the universe are childish incom- 
petence. The medieval ecclesiasticism, in its treatment 
of Buffon in 1751, and other scientists, is slowly, but 
certainly, on its way to the graveyard. Scientists are 
saying: ‘‘My knowledge, however small, can not be 
thrown overboard by your ignorance, however great.’’ 
Science is concerned with events that have occurred, 
and with the forces about us, but does not know, or 
claim to know, the cause and purpose of creation. 

True scientists know so much, and also know how 
little. 

Prof. Ray Lancester, typical man of science, wrote: 
‘‘No sane man ever pretended, since science became a 
definite body of doctrine, that we know, or ever can 
hope to know or conceive of the possibility of knowing, 
whence this mechanism has come, why it is here, 
whither it is going, and what there may be beyond it 


and beside, which our senses are capable of appreciat- 
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ing. These things are not explained by science, and 
never can be.”’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge said: ‘‘Let us admit, as scientific 
men, that of the real origin, even of the simplest thing, 
we know nothing, not even a pebble.”’ 

When science tells us that she does not know the 
origin and purpose of the world in which we live, we 
eagerly listen to what she does know. We have no 
quarrel with science about what she knows. 

Professor Thompson, in his book ‘‘The Bible of 
Nature,’’ says: ‘‘If we ask science to tell us of the 
great Clockmaker, she will be quite silent, for no man, 
by searching, can find out God; but if we ask how it 
is that the mainsprings work, or why it exactly is that 
the weights go down, science will answer that she does 
not know. If we ask science to tell us why there is a 
world clock, or a succession of world clocks at all, she 
will again be quite silent, for science takes no stock 
in purposes; if we ask how the first clock, from which 
all other clocks are descended, came into being, science 
will answer she does not know.’’ 

The certainties of science within her limits are easily 
mistaken for presumptions beyond them. When scien- 
- tists become arrogant and claim infallibility or omni- 
science, we resent it. The fact is, infallibility of theo- 
logians or scientists is non gratia. The assumptions of 
the one are no more acceptable than those of the other. 

Darwin, whose theory is now discarded by scientists 
—‘The Origin of Species’’ being no longer accepted 
by many (theologians showed the temper of the me- 
dieval church toward him when his book came out)— 
wrote: ‘It is not a valid objection that the theory 
throws no light, as yet, on the far higher problem of 
the origin of life.’’ 
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III. Toe ReEveALEp. 


The Bible is not a book of science, but is scientific. 
Genesis 1 meets us with the statement: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning God created.’’ Moses, in that first chapter, 
was not writing an astronomy, geology, biology, or a 
text-book of science. Mr. Ingersoll said: ‘‘Moses told 
all he knew about astronomy in five words, in the first 
chapter of Genesis: ‘He made the stars also.’ ’’ Moses 
was writing about God to a people who had lived in 
the midst of idolatry. Almost every manifestation of 
nature was worshiped as a god. Moses said, ‘‘God 
created,’’ and then he enumerates the creation. He 
created the sun, moon, earth—and the same God made 
the stars also. 

Of course, if Genesis 1 is inspired, it will be scien- 
tific, and I know of no scientific facts that disprove it. 
When God has concluded His final revelation, the 
proudest scientist or philosopher is on the same foot- 
ing as the little child. No interpreting organism is 
needed. No one can syndicate the gospel. We are not 
dependent upon theologians and philosophers for our 
understanding of God’s redemption. The language of 
Revelation is more easily understood than all the ex- 
planations. God knows our capacity, and every crea- 
ture has to hear, believe and obey. 

The creed of Christianity is so simple that a child 
ean accept it. Faith in the Son of God, as Dr. Me- 
Cosh has said, is Christo-centric, and was the creed of 
the early apostles. 

Objections to human creeds. Made by good, but 
fallible, men, they were without divine sanction, and 
should not be made a test of fellowship in the church 
of Christ. They destroy the peace and harmony of 
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the church; no human creed is perfect; they are not 
adapted to every creature; they limit intellectual prog- 
ress; treat men as children unable to do their own 
thinking; substitute human for divine authority; God 
has given us a creed. Peter confessed, ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,’’ and Christ said 
He would build His church upon that confession. 
Paul’s answer to the Philippian jailor: ‘‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ This creed is brief; it has 
but one article. It comprehends faith in God, the 
Bible, which testifies of Jesus from Genesis through the 
Apocalypse. It is comprehensive. It is faith in a 
person, and not opinion; it is simple; all can under- 
stand. There is no denominationalism in it; it is as 
broad as Christianity and as all-inclusive as the truth 
that makes us free. 

‘‘Repentance and remission of sins were to be 
preached in the name of Jesus, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.’’ A child can understand repentance. Jesus said 
in the great commission: ‘‘He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.’’ The New Testament is care- 
ful to say who will be baptized, how and for what 
purpose. These simple conditions, so easily understood, 
are the conditions upon which we enter the kingdom. 
The Christian life is so simple and beautiful that even 
those outside of the church know when we deviate from 
the simple path of duty that leads from every heart 
to the gates ajar. 


‘‘T’m an alien—I’m an alien to the faith my mother taught me; 
I’m an alien to the God that heard my mother when she 
cried; 
I’m a stranger to the comfort that my ‘‘Now I lay me’’ 
brought me; 
To the everlasting arms that held my father when he died. 
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I have spent a lifetime seeking things I spurned when I had 
found them; 
I have fought and been rewarded in full many a winning 
cause; 
But I’d yield them all—fame, fortune, and the pleasures that 
surround them— 
For a little of the faith that made my mother what she was. 


‘‘When the great world came and called me, I deserted all to 


follow, 
Never knowing in my dazedness I had slipped my hand 
from His; 
Never noting, in my blindness, that the bauble fame was 
hollow, 
That the gold of wealth was tinsel, as I since have learned 
it is. 


I have spent a lifetime seeking things I’ve spurned when I 
have found them; 
I have fought and been rewarded in full many a winning 
cause}; 
But I’d take them all—fame, fortune, and the pleasures that 
surround them— 
And exchange them for the faith that made my mother 
what she was.’’ 


THE LAW OF PARDON 


‘‘For the priesthood being changed, there is made of neces- 
sity a change also of law.’’—Heb, 7: 12. 


I. Law. 


HE seat of the law is the bosom of God, and the 

voice of law is the melody of the world.’’ 

A law of God is His thought, organized and think- 
ing for Him. God’s laws do men good, but never evil. 
In the animal world instinct executes His decrees and 
purposes. The wild fowl finds its way through the 
pathless air to the north in summer, and to the south 
in winter. The honey-bee builds its home and hives its 
sweets. Birds, fishes, deer, elk, fox and others show 
us instinct organized by the law of God. 

In the vegetable world the flavor of the strawberry 
is mixed by a chemical formula that never varies. The 
spots on the wings of birds are made according to pat- 
tern. This universe is the workmanship of God, in His 
wisdom, His will, and in beauty. Above the entrance 
to a New England courthouse is the sentence: ‘‘Obe- 
dience to law is liberty.’’ Over the entrance to our 
places of worship might be written, ‘‘Obedience to law 
is salvation.’’ Perfect obedience to perfect law results 
in a perfect relationship to God. 

It is strange that scientific men, who object to mir- 
acles because of the permanence of law, object to ‘‘the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,’’ saying that 
we are mechanical when we insist upon obedience to 
the law of God. 
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Man must live a restricted life. He is not as bound- 
less as God. Man hurls himself along as though his 
heart was the only deity. Sin is want of conformity 
to the law of God. When universal liberty began to 
be discussed, a distinguished speaker rose and said: 
**T desire to speak to-day of a law greater than any 
passed in this capital, or in this country, older than 
America, oider than India—I mean the law of God.’’ 
The laws of God can not be broken; it is the heart that 
breaks. 


II. LAws UNDER DIFFERENT DISPENSATIONS. 


Man has always been represented as under law. 
Some things are, as the lawyers say, malum in se; that is, 
wrong in themselves. Others, malum prohibitum; that 
is, wrong because prohibited. The first represents moral 
law; the second, positive law. God’s moral laws never 
change. Principles are always the same. God’s posi- 
tive laws change. 

God’s first law was an individual law. Under it 
Cain and Abel offered sacrifice. The sacrifice of the 
lamb would be unimportant, but, when God commanded 
it, obedience required that it should be exactly obeyed, 
and, if neglected, changed, or something else was sub- 
stituted for that which God commanded, it was disobe- 
dience. ‘‘By faith, Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying to his gifts, and by 
it, he being dead, yet speaketh.’’ ‘‘Faith comes by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God;’’ so that God 
must have given His law to Cain and Abel—Abel 
obeyed and Cain substituted. Substitution is disobe- 
dience. It sets aside the law of God by putting in its 


place the will of man. 
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The second was a family law. Under it the pa- 
triarchs lived. The next was a national law, and was 
given by God, through Moses, on Sinai’s burning sum- 
mit. Then we have a universal law for all nations and 
all time and all people. 


III. INSUFFICIENCY OF THE JEWISH LAw. 


There were three things, at least, the Jewish law 
could not do: 

1. ‘‘It could not take away sin’’ (Heb. 10:4; Gal. 
2:16). 

2. ‘It could not give life’’ (Gal. 3:21). 

3. ‘‘It could not make the comer thereunto perfect’’ 
(Heb. 10:1). 

Remission, life and perfection are all necessary to 
man’s happiness, and could not be attained under the 
Jewish law. It was therefore imperfect, weak and un- 
profitable, and taken out of the way to give place to 
a new law, that could bestow pardon, life and perfee- 
tion upon all who would yield obedience. What the 
Jewish law could not do, God proposes to do through 
the mediation of His Son (Rom. 8:2, 3). Paul here 
confesses his freedom from the Jewish law, and at the 
same time admits the binding force of another law of 
the Spirit. 


IV. Wen THE LAw WENT Into EFFEcT, 


According to the text, it was subsequent to the 
change of priesthood. The only change of priesthood 
was from the Levitical priesthood to the priesthood of 
Christ. That this is the change is evident from verse 
11: ‘‘If therefore perfection would be by the Levitical 
priesthood (for under it the people received the law), 


what further need was there that another priest should 
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arise after the order of Melchizedek, and not after the 
order of Aaron?’’ 

We need not look for a change of law until after 
Christ became priest. Christ was not made priest until 
after His return to heaven. He was not a priest while 
on earth. Heb. 8:4: ‘‘For, if he were on earth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests 
that offer gifts according to the law.’’ We conclude, 
therefore, that the law of the Spirit was not binding 
until after the ascension of the Saviour. 

Christ enacted it while here on earth, and all the 
terms of the law, designed to bring men to the pardon 
of past sins, may be found. Matt. 28:18-20: ‘‘And 
Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world. Amen.’’ Mark 16: 
15, 16: ‘‘And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.’’ Luke 24: 45-49: 
‘‘Then opened he their mind, that they might under- 
stand the scriptures; and he said unto them, Thus it is 
written, that the Christ should suffer and rise again from 
the dead the third day; and that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name, unto all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. Ye are witnesses of 
these things. And behold, I send forth the promise 
of my Father unto you; but tarry ye in the city, until 
ye be clothed with power from on high.’’ John 20: 


22, 23: ‘‘And when he had said this, he breathed on 
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them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: 
whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’’ 

Taking these four together, we have the entire mes- 
sage which Christ sends to the world as a law of 
pardon for past sins. It consists of teaching, faith, 
repentance, baptism, remission of past sins. This law 
was not binding until after the death of Christ, for 
it was not enacted until after He had risen. It was 
not binding upon any between His death and resur- 
rection and ascension, for it was not published, and a 
law is not in force until published. Heb. 9:11: ‘‘But 
Christ having come a high priest of good things to 
come, through the greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this crea- 
tion, nor yet through the blood of goats and calves, 
but through his own blood, entered in once for all into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption.”’ 

The tabernacle was a type. The priests went into 
the Holy Place; but into the Most Holy Place the 
high priest alone entered once a year, having made 
sacrifice first for himself, and, second, for the people. 
If his sacrifice was accepted, he lived; if it was not 
accepted, he died. Around the bottom of his robe was 
a pomegranate and a bell, so that the very breathings 
of the high priest could be heard by the kneeling peo- 
ple outside. 

Christ, having made sacrifice, entered into heaven 
with His own blood. Heb. 10:12-17: ‘‘But he, when 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down 
on the right hand of God; henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made the footstool of his feet. For by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified. And the Holy Spirit also beareth witness 
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to us; for after he hath said, This is the covenant that 
I will make with them after those days, saith the Lord: 
I will put my laws on their heart, and upon their mind 
also will I write them; then saith he, And their sins 
and their iniquities will I remember no more. Now 
where remission of these is, there is no more offering 
for sin.’’ 

It was not binding until the first Pentecost follow- 
ing the resurrection, and the apostles were commis- 
sioned (Luke 24:49). On that Pentecost the Holy 
Spirit came down and entered on His mission, whose 
office it was to publish the law of pardon through the 
apostles (Acts 2). The Holy Spirit publishes the same 
law which Christ enacted. They heard, believed, re- 
pented and were baptized, received remission of sins 
and the Holy Spirit. That day the law was first pub- 
lished and went into effect. 

We can not cite the salvation of the thief in jus- 
tification of neglect of this law. The thief was not 
required to obey this law, because he died before it was 
enacted. We are commanded to obey it because we live 
under it. We should never go back of the publication 
of this law, new and universal, to find the terms upon 
which the sinner shall be forgiven. Obedience to an 
abrogated law will yield no fruits but those of dis- 
appointed hopes. This law completes the message for 
the alien, promising pardon. 

This message is sent to all the world. Then we are 
to continue stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine—the 
breaking of bread, in fellowship and prayers. The 
Epistles contain the spiritual law of the spiritual world, 
and the detail of directions for the life that is hid 
with Christ in God. To go astray in the presence of 


such plain teaching is inexcusable. 
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V. CoNCLUSION. 


Pardon, life and perfection are given to us by our 
Saviour. The above conditions apply to the sinner. 
For the Christian, ‘‘if we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.’’ Heb. 6: 16-20: ‘‘For men 
swear by the greater: and in every dispute of theirs 
the oath is final for confirmation. Wherefore, God, 
being minded to show more abundantly unto the heirs 
of the promise the immutability of his counsel, inter- 
posed with an oath; that by two immutable things, in 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we may have 
strong encouragement, who are fled for refuge to lay 
hold on the hope set before us: which we have as an 
anchor for the soul, a hope both sure and stedfast, and 
entering into that which is within the veil; whither as 
a forerunner Jesus entered for us, having become a 
high priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.’’ 

God forgives and forgets. ‘‘Your sins and iniqui- 
ties I will remember against you no more for ever.’’ 
He will blot out our sins from His book of remem- 
brance. 

Everything created obeys God’s laws except man, 
who often substitutes his own philosophy for the ex- 
press will of God. There are those who claim that we 
are justified by faith only. They, of course, do. not 
mean that we are justified by faith without repentance 
or without obedience to Christ. Jesus said: ‘‘He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’’ He joined 
faith and baptism by the conjunction ‘‘and,’’ and 
what Christ has joined together let no man put asunder. 
“‘He that believeth and is baptized.’’? The Holy Spirit 


on the day of Pentecost, in answer to the question, 
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‘“What must we do?’’ said: ‘‘Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.’’ The Holy Spirit joined repentance and 
baptism by the conjunction ‘‘and,’’ and what the Holy 
Spirit has joined together let no man put asunder. 

Baptism comes under the head of positive law. 
Positive laws must be exactly obeyed. Adam was 
tested by it. When he ate of the fruit of the tree, 
which God had commanded him not to eat, he disobeyed 
God and destroyed the beautiful union he had had with 
his Creator. 

How thoughtlessly we regard this great law of par- 
don. In the Ohio Penitentiary, Reuben Johnson had 
been condemned to life service for murder. The crime 
had been committed when he was under the influence 
of liquor. He accepted his sentence and had been an 
ideal prisoner. The Governor said to the Board of 
Pardons that he would pardon six men upon their rec- 
ommendation. The day came when the president of 
the Board of Pardons was to read the names of the 
men who had been recommended for pardon. He said, 
‘*T hold here pardons for six men,’’ and began to ex- 
plain the reasons for which pardons were granted. The 
suspense was terrific. The chaplain suggested that he 
read the names of the men and afterwards make ex- 
planation. As he read, he came to the name of Reuben 
Johnson. Reuben did not move. Some one pointed 
to him and said: ‘‘Reuben, that’s for you.’’ He looked 
around at the man behind him; finally some one went 
down and handed him his pardon. He took it in his 
hand, and, as the prisoners arose to file out, Reuben 
Johnson, with his pardon in his hand, with the habit 


of twenty years upon him, took his place in line with 
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the prisoners. He could not realize that he was free. 
He was incapable of such quick mental adjustment to 
a new condition. 

And so men and women all around us, with this 
great law of pardon in their hands, promising forgive- 
ness and the Holy Spirit, march on in the chain-gang 
procession, moving on to the judgment-bar of God. 

We can not change our teaching until God changes 
His law. Oh, accept this law of Christ, and rest upon 
the oath of God, that your sins are forgiven, and re- 
membered against you no more forever, that the Holy 
Spirit may come into your heart, and fortify you 
against temptation and sin, and strengthen you for the 
great, beautiful life that is before you, 
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‘‘Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I 
am chief: howbeit, for this cause I obtained mercy, that in 
me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his longsuffer- 
ing, for an example to them that should hereafter believe on 
him unto eternal life.’’—1 Tim. 1:15, 16. 


AUL had been a Pharisee, one of those men of 

whom the Saviour said (Luke 18:11-13): ‘‘The 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I 
thank thee that I am not as the rest of men, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 
I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I 
get.’’ Paul had persecuted the church. ‘‘ And when they 
were put to death I gave my vote against them.’’ This 
he told Agrippa. He never forgave himself for that. 
Paul wrote to one of the churches, and said (2 Cor. 
11:5): ‘‘For I reckon I am not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles.’’ ‘‘I labored more abundantly than 
they all.’’ Again he wrote, ‘‘Paul, a slave of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and again, ‘‘To me who am less than the least 
of all saints is this grace given,’’ and finally, ‘‘Faith- 
ful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief.’’ 

Christ presented him as an example of his long- 
suffering and mercy. Putting this statement into every- 
day language, ‘‘this is a good motto.’’ It would do 
to hang on the wall with ‘‘God bless our home’’ and 


‘“‘Home, sweet home;’’ ‘‘it is worthy of universal 
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adoption.”’ It would grace the walls of the king’s 
palace or the rude wigwam of the savage. ‘‘Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners;’’ and when 
He came He was within touching distance of every 
man, woman and child. We say ‘‘familiarity breeds 
contempt.’’? That is only true when one or both are 
contemptible. Please notice the difference between 
Sinai and Jesus. At Sinai, when God spoke, the peo- 
ple drew back and said: ‘‘Let not God speak any more, 
or we will all be dead men.’’ It is said of Jesus: 
‘<The common people heard him gladly.’’ ‘‘Then drew 
near unto him all the publicans and sinners to hear 
him.’’ ‘‘And it came to pass that as the people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God, he stood by the 
lake of Gennesaret.’’ 
‘*He went where frenzy held its rule, 
Where sickness breathed its spell of pain, 
By famed Bethesda’s mystie pool, 
And by the darkened gates of Nain.’’ 

In our conventions we discuss how to reach the 
masses. Go to them. Who put any distance between 
the church of Christ and the masses? When the church 
is Christlike, like Him it will ‘‘seek and save the 
lost.”’ Think of His birth. His mother had ridden 
down sixty miles to Bethlehem. She was wearied with 
her journey, and there was no room at the inn. They 
went to the stable, and there ‘‘she brought forth her 
first-born son; and she wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger.’’ No outeast girl 
was more alone than this sweet mother. No physician, 
no nurse, no woman near her. She was alone, and 
with her own hands brought forth her first-born son; 
and with her own hands wrapped the little baby in 


swaddling-clothes and laid Him in the manger. When 
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she offered sacrifice for Him, it was the sacrifice of the 
poor. 

He lived a life of toil. Until thirty years of age, 
He worked at the carpenter’s trade; got up with the 
rest of the boys, worked hard all day, often eating a 
cold lunch, and came home at night wet with sweat of 
the day’s work. No wonder that the workers of the 
world are drawn to Him. Jesus said: ‘‘He who hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’’ We had not thought 
of God as engaged in daily toil and associating with 
men who labored. 

It is a most fruitful study to watch Him as He 
wins the folks about Him. I cite a case. The Jews 
said: ‘‘Better go three days’ journey around Samaria 
than through it.’’ But Jesus said one day: ‘‘I must 
vo through Samaria.’’ Months of exhausting labor 
have taken all His strength. He has been walking all 
morning with His disciples, is hungry, thirsty, and 
sits down to rest on an old well-curb, while His dis- 
ciples go into the city to buy bread. As He sits thus 
on the well, He sees somebody coming down the road. 
It is a woman, clad in the cheap and soiled finery of 
her class. He knows her for what she is. If we had 
been there, we probably would have said: ‘‘Master, 
yonder comes one of those women, loathed and de- 
spised through all the centuries, and hopeless.’’ He 
would say: ‘‘Yonder comes an immortal soul who may 
be a child of mine.”’ 

As she approaches the well with her water-pot, she 
looks boldly at Him, and knows He is a Jew, and all 
her resentment is alive at once. He asks for a drink. 
You can imagine that she can take care of herself in 
a controversy. She is no doubt bright, and all the 


words of repartee are at her tongue’s end. All are 
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against her, and in the exchange of wits she is equal 
to the emergency. She has all the prejudices of her 
race, although an outcast among her people. Christ 
wants her abandoned life. The woman is not softened 
by His request for a drink. She has Him at a dis- 
advantage. The Jews called the Samaritans ‘‘dogs,’’ 
and now she may say, as Shylock said: ‘‘You spit 
upon me and call me dog, and only speak to me when 
you want a favor.”’ 

‘‘How is it,’’ she pertly says, ‘‘that you, being a 
Jew, ask drink of me, a woman of Samaria? (For the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.)’’ He 
makes no apology for His request, shows no resentment, 
makes no explanation, nor enters into an argument. 
‘Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water.’’ One of those ‘‘ifs.’? She does not know who 
is so near. He can subdue the fever of her heart. 
‘‘Tf you knew what your soul thirst is, and realized 
what a friend is speaking to your abandoned soul, you 
would be asking me.’’ Amazing! Speaking to a fallen 
woman, with many a shattered romance, perhaps once 
beautiful, perhaps some charm remaining. 

Would we expect a change for the better in such 
a woman, or suspect that under her jaunty exterior 
there was a hungry heart? Passion had blown her 
about the streets as a filthy rag. Who but Christ would 
know that there was within her a longing for good- 
ness and for God? He knew men and women at their 
deepest. That hungry ery is the mother of religion. 
The woman said: ‘‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep: whence hast thou this living 


water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, who 
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gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
sons, and his cattle?’’ Jesus answered: ‘‘Every one 
that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall become in him a well of water springing up unto 
eternal life.’’ ‘‘The woman saith unto him, Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither come all the 
way hither to draw.’’ Then Jesus called attention to 
her life, and said: ‘‘Go, call thy husband and come 
hither.’’ Doubtless in a nimble way she answered: 
‘‘T have no husband.’’ ‘‘Jesus saith unto her, Thou 
saidst well, I have no husband, for thou hast had five 
husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband: this hast thou said truly.’’ Sobered and 
wistful, she said: ‘‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet.’’ Then she undertook to turn the conversa- 
tion away from herself and enter once more upon the 
discussion of differences between the Jews and Samari- 
tans. ‘‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and 
ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship.’’ Jesus said unto her: ‘‘Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh when neither in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye 
worship that which ye know not: we worship that 
which we know; for salvation is from the Jews. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for 
such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. God 
is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.’’? The woman saith unto him: ‘‘I 
know that Messiah cometh (he that is called Christ) : 
he will declare unto us all things.’’ Jesus saith unto 


her: ‘‘I that speak unto thee am he.’’ He had not 
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said this even to His disciples. Remarkable that He 
should have made this revelation to an outcast woman. 

His disciples came and marveled that He was speak- 
ing with a woman, yet none of them said, ‘‘ What seek- 
est thou?’’ or ‘‘Why speakest thou with her?’’ When 
the woman had gone, the disciples said: ‘‘Master, eat.’’ 
He said: ‘‘I have meat to eat that ye know not.’’ 
The disciples therefore said one to another: ‘‘Hath 
any man brought him aught to eat?’’ Jesus said: 
‘“‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
accomplish his work.’’ He seemed to forget that He 
was hungry and thirsty. Above all hunger and thirst 
were His great love and desire that men should be 
saved. 

The woman left her water-pot, forgetting her er- 
rand, and ran to the city. The city loafers, lounging 
around the stores and on the street corners, with noth- 
ing to do but gossip, possibly no better than the woman, 
would see her running, and say: ‘‘There she comes. 
I wonder who she is living with now.’’ They were all 
ready to begin the parry and thrust of idle talk when 
she came rushing up, and breathlessly said: ‘‘Come, 
see a man which told me all things that ever I did: 
is not this the Christ?’’ The men started towards 
Jacob’s well. Women without bonnets came hurrying 
along, and the children following after. As Jesus saw 
the crowds coming out of the city, He said: ‘‘Say ye 
not, There are yet four months and then cometh the 
harvest? I say unto you, Look on the fields; they are 
white already unto harvest.’? Many believed on Him 
because of the word of the woman who testified: ‘‘He 
told me all things that ever I did.’’ He abode there 
two days, and many more believed because of His 


word: and they said to the woman, ‘‘Now we believe, 
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not because of thy saying: for we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.’’ 

Strange that an abandoned woman could stir a 
whole city and lead it to Christ. This woman had 
trampled upon her conscience. Bad men laughed at 
her; good men pitied her; she was the horror of the 
poor. She was pure when love soothed her cries in the 
cradle, when mother pressed her to her heart, when 
brothers and sisters caressed her. As a child, she wan- 
dered in search of spring flowers, drinking in their 
rich perfume, as pure as the lilies and the violets. You 
would have said: ‘‘These flowers will grow poisonous 
as soon as she; both may wither, but neither will sur- 
render purity.’’ 

Beside her mother’s knee her hands were clasped 
in prayer. Often her wonder questions were asked of 
her mother, of God and heaven and the dead. Young 
womanhood came, and gracious bloom. Health glowed 
upon her cheek, looked from her eyes, and purity was 
her home. Then thoughts of evil came, and brought 
blushes to her cheek, and she forsook the guide of her 
youth. The Jews stoned women guilty of impurity, but 
Jesus opened the door of hope. 

How much confidence have we in the saving power 
of Jesus Christ? Forty-six millions of people in Amer- 
ica are not even nominally members of the church. 
These must be won, man by man, woman by woman, 
child by child. 

I am indebted to my friend, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
for this incident. A Cincinnati paper says: ‘‘In a 
pottery factory here there is a workman who had one 
small invalid child at home. He wrought at his trade 


with exemplary fidelity, being always in the shop with 
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the opening of the day. He managed, however, to 
bring each evening to the bedside of his ‘wee lad,’ 
as he called him, a flower, a bit of ribbon, or a frag- 
ment of crimson glass—indeed, anything that would lie 
out on the white counterpane and give color to the 
room. He was a quiet, unsentimental man, but never 
went home at night without something that would make 
the wan face light up with joy at his return. He 
never said to a living soul that he loved that boy so 
much. Still he went on patiently loving him, and by 
and by he moved that whole shop into positively real, 
but unconscious, fellowship with him. The workmen 
made curious little jars and cups upon their wheels, 
and painted diminutive pictures down their sides be- 
fore they stuck them into the corners of the kiln at 
burning-time. One brought some fruit in the bulge of 
his apron, and another engravings in a rude scrap- 
book. Not one of them whispered a word, for this 
solemn thing was not to be talked about. They put 
them in the old man’s hat, where he found them; he 
understood all about it, and, believe it or not, cynics, 
as you will, but it is a fact that the entire pottery, full 
of men of rather coarse fiber by nature, grew quiet 
as the months drifted, becoming gentle and kind, and 
some dropped swearing as the weary look on the pa- 
tient fellow-worker’s face told them beyond mistake 
that the inevitable shadow was drawing nearer. Every 
day, now, some one did a piece of work for him and 
put it on the sanded plank to dry, so that he could 
come later and go earlier. So, when the bell tolled 
and the little coffin came out of the lonely door, right 
around the corner, out of sight, there stood a hundred 
stalwart workingmen from the pottery with their clean 


clothes on, most of whom gave a half-day’s time for the 
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privilege of taking part in the simple procession and 
following to the grave that small burden of a child 
which probably not one had ever seen.”’ 

I wonder if any one saw beneath those grimy over- 
alls hearts so gentle; if any one had told them of the 
babe of Bethlehem, the carpenter of Nazareth, and the 
Saviour of the world. Men like these must be saved 
in this country, or it is headed toward the graveyard 
of nations. Ask the homeless wanderer on our streets 
to-night what it would have meant to have turned her 
face Godward at the parting of the ways. Ask the 
great men of earth how much they owe to their Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers. Save a man; save a woman; 
save a child. When men fail, and woman’s courage 
falters and gives up the battle, how often a little child’s 
clinging fingers claim the victory! 

Some regret that the days of church discipline are 
past. When some one goes wrong, do elders put their 
arms of love around him and bring him back? Are 
we as happy when a wicked sinner repents as we are 
when some one with social position and standing unites 
with the church? Would we have been in sympathy 
with Christ when the mob of disreputables gathered 
around Him? 

We can estimate our spiritual life by the influence 
we have over the most unworthy. ‘‘The love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit that is 
given unto us,’’ ‘‘and if we pass by the poor and out- 
cast, we may be sure that our spirituality is at a low 
ebb.”’ 

The talk about quality, rather than quantity, often 
means that we are quality and that the multitudes 
that followed Christ are a quantity that we care little 


about. 
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If there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety and nine (which, of course, 
means us), there should be more joy down here when 
those far away from God come back home. 

When Frederick W. Robinson’s friends expressed 
astonishment that a man of his refinement could take 
so much interest in laboring men and the poor, he re- 
plied: ‘‘My tastes are with the aristocracy, but my 
principles and my religion are with the poor.’’ Rich 
and poor all need Christ, and if we claim to be His 
church we will seek to win men, rather than their 
pocketbooks, their respectability and their position. He 
is a great artist who can see on the untouched canvas 
the picture that will live and breathe, but he is a 
greater artist who can see God’s image beneath the rags 
and filth of sin, 
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““Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners?’ ’— 
Matt. 9:11. 


HEN the reformer comes we ask him four ques- 
tions: 

1. What do you propose to do? 

2. What means will you employ? 

3. How can these means work out results? 

4. Upon what power do you rely? 

Jesus came to seek and save the lost, to save His 
people from their sins and to lead them into a life 
of wonderful service. 

The medium to be employed was love; His life was 
the demonstration He gave of the way love would win, 
and the power He relied upon was the power of God. 
How fascinating is a study of His way of winning the 
love of men. 

Toward the close of His ministry He said unto the 
Twelve: ‘‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
things written through the prophets shall be accom- 
plished unto the Son of man. For he shall be deliv- 
ered up unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and 
shamefully treated, and spit upon; and they shall 
scourge and kill him, and the third day he shall rise 
again.’’ As He drew near Jericho He healed a blind 
man, who had been rebuked for crying to the Saviour ; 
Jesus had said: ‘‘Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made 
thee whole.’’ He joined the crowd that was following 


Christ, glorifying God. Christ’s face was stedfastly 
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set toward Jerusalem, but He could not refuse the cry 
of a man in need. 

Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. ‘‘And 
behold, a man called Zaccheus; and he was a publican, 
and he was rich,’’ sought to see Jesus, who He was. 
Well, let us behold this man! He was small of stature. 
Perhaps, when a boy, some other lad would say: ‘‘Zac- 
cheus is thirteen and I am ten, and I am as big as 
he is.’’ But Zaccheus allowed none of these things to 
stand in his way, until finally he became a publican 
and gathered taxes, which made him unpopular with 
the people. The publicans were classed with sinners. 
‘“Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near 
to hear him.’’ I imagine that Zaccheus was sitting in 
his office that day, thinking of some way he could make 
another dollar, or save what he had loaned. You know 
rich men must watch every investment, and keep all 
their affairs in mind, so that Jesus said it was hard 
for one of them to enter the kingdom. Well, Zacchseus 
was sitting there, absorbed in business, when some one 
came in and said: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth is coming through 
town.’’ ‘‘Is that so? I’ve heard a good deal about 
Him and would like to see Him.’’ You can see Zac- 
cheus rushing around, closing up his office and putting 
a notice on the door, ‘‘Back in half an hour,’’ and 
running to get a look at the Master. The sidewalk 
was crowded. The whole population had turned out 
to see Jesus. 

Zaccheus could not see over the heads of the crowd. 
He was accustomed to overcome difficulties, and climbed 
a tree—curiosity, of course. Make a follower of Christ 
of that man? Impossible. He’s hopeless. Do you 
realize that the rich are neglected as much as the poor? 


Oh, we go to them for their money, we give them chief 
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places in our churches, but do we go to them and try 
to win them for Christ, realizing that they need a 
Saviour as much as the poorest beggar or tramp? 

If you had asked any of the citizens if they knew 
Zaccheeus, they would have answered: ‘‘Of course; 
everybody knows him, the publican. He collects our 
taxes; he’s a grafter.’’ ‘‘What would you think about 
making an effort to convert him?’’ ‘‘What! that old 
money-grubber! Why, he’d steal your pocketbook if 
he could, without danger from the law.’’ ‘‘ Well, he’s 
up in that tree watching Jesus, who is talking as He 
walks.’’ Christ had the crowds. We need fine church- 
houses, a big organ, a fine choir and gracious ushers, 
but the dusty highway was good enough for Him; the 
great sermon was delivered on a mountainside; He 
stood in a boat and preached to the multitude on the 
shore. Crowds followed Him, and they were with Him 
now. He stopped under that tree and looked up at 
Zaccheus. If He had followed the plan of some of us, 
He would have said, ‘‘Zacchzus, come down out of that 
tree. You are trying to impress this crowd that you 
have an interest in me. [I can tell you all the meanness 
you ever did,’’ and would have started a sensation by 
narrating sins that the oldest inhabitant had never 
heard of. The idea would be to convict him and bring 
him to the ground weeping. 

Do you know what Zaccheus would have replied? 
Certainly. We are acquainted with this publican. Hu- 
man nature is always the same; that gives us the in- 
terest we have in history—the same under a Babylo- 
nian or Roman garment as under the raiment we see 
along our streets to-day. 

Zaccheus would have said: ‘‘You need not disclose 


my past. I am not a member of your church. I am 
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not disturbing anybody. -I wanted to see you, having 
heard so much about you. If you are so anxious to 
lecture some one, start in on some of those long- 
faced, long-whiskered Pharisees I see among your fol- 
lowers. Work on them awhile, and if you can change 
them you may talk to me; they will do things that I 
would not think of doing. I don’t think much of your 
company.”’ 

Was that Zaccheus’ speech? No! When Jesus said: 
‘*Zaccheus, make haste and come down; I want to take 
dinner with you to-day,’’ Zaccheus said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll de- 
clare I didn’t suppose He would associate with such a 
man as I am.’’ ‘‘And he made haste, and came down, 
and received him joyfully.’’ ‘‘And when they saw it 
they said, He’s gone to be a guest of a man that is a 
sinner.’’ ‘‘Birds of a feather flock together,’’ and ‘‘a 
man is known by the company he keeps.’’ ‘‘ Jesus must 
be a sinner, too, or He would not associate with a man 
like that.’’ 

We have no record of what Jesus said in that home, 
and yet we know. He would talk about the Father 
and how He loved us all, and the kind of life He wants 
us to live, and all the time Zaccheus would be com- 
paring himself and the hfe he had lived with the 
Zaccheus that might have been. Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen, the saddest are these, ‘‘It might have 
been.’” You and I have looked over the precipice down 
into the depths. We resisted temptation, but were hu- 
miliated that it had any influence over us. 

As Zaccheus was looking after the comfort of his 
guests and listening to the wonderful words of life, 
some one may have come in and said: ‘‘Zaccheus, I 
want to speak to you.’’ ‘‘Well, what is it? I have 


these guests and must look after them.’’ ‘‘They are 
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talking out there about you and the Master. They say 
you are a sinner and Jesus is disgracing Himself by 
coming to your house.’’ ‘‘I’m sorry about that. I 
never entertained one like Him before.’’ He turned to 
Jesus: ‘‘I haven’t been the kind of man you’ve been 
talking about, but I will be. If I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold. The half of my goods I give to the poor.’’ And 
Jesus said: ‘‘This day hath salvation come to thy house, 
for he also is a child of Abraham.’’ 

Zaccheus meant to say: “‘It seems to be a disgrace 
for you to come into my dwelling. They will expect 
to see a change for the worse when you go; instead, 
they will see a change in me. I will try not to dis- 
appoint you. I will try to be what you want me to 
be, and do what you want me to do, so that it will 
not be a disgrace, if you ever come this way again, to 
come and see me. I hope you will never have occasion 
to regret coming to me to-day and speaking these kind 
words.’’ And so a rich man was won. 

Another instance. One day ‘‘Jesus came into the 
temple, and all the people came unto him, and he sat 
down and taught them.’’ While He was preaching to 
that big audience, the scribes and Pharisees brought 
unto Him a woman taken in adultery, and, when they 
had set her in the midst, they say unto Him: ‘‘ Master, 
this woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. 
Moses says such shall be stoned.’’ Such! That is our 
way. With Christ it was this man and this woman 
and this little child, who were never lost in the crowd 
about Him. ‘‘Will you stand by Moses, or not?”’ 
Jesus stooped down and wrote on the ground, until, 
I imagine, a profound silence fell on the crowd. They 


continued asking Him. ‘‘Speak up. You claim you 
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have come to fulfill Moses and not to destroy him and 
his teaching; the time has come to know; give us your 
answer.’’ How precious was any life to Him! 

He looked up and said: ‘‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him cast the first stone at her.’’ Then 
He stooped down and wrote on the ground. We talk 
of abandoned women, and that is what they are. How 
can any woman refuse or fail to love Him? They 
went out one by one. They may not have been guilty 
of this particular sin, but their consciences condemned 
them. 

Jesus looked up and saw none but the woman. The 
breathless crowd was still there. He saw only the 
woman, and He said: ‘‘Woman, where are thine ac- 
cusers? hath no man condemned thee?’’ She said: ‘‘No 
man, Lord.’’ He said and she said. You would have 
expected her to be speechless in His presence. The 
world’s purest life and one of its sinners were talking 
together. She could talk to Him as the world’s sin- 
ners can now. What more did He say? Did He strike 
an attitude of ‘‘I’m holier than thou,’’ or discourse 
upon the awful sin and hold her up before the crowd 
as a horrible example? Did He preach upon the doom 
of the disobedient? What an opportunity to preach a 
sermon on social purity! No! No! ‘‘Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more.’’ Do you know 
what she said to Him? We can easily imagine her say- 
ing in her heart, if not in words: ‘‘I hope you will 
not have occasion to regret having saved my life to- 
day. I will try and not disappoint you. I will try to 
be what you want me to be, and do what you want me 
to do.’? And that is all there is of Christianity. To 
be what Christ wants us to be is Christian character, 


and to do what He wants us to do is Christian conduct. 
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Take another case (Luke 7:36). Simon invited 
Him to eat with him, and they reclined at the table, 
for they ate with their feet behind them, having re- 
moved their dusty sandals; a ‘‘woman in the city, who 
was a sinner, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 
and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began 
to wash his feet with her tears, and wipe them with 
the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet and anointed 
them with ointment.’’ The Pharisee said: ‘‘If he were 
a prophet, he would know what kind of a woman she 
is that toucheth him, for she is a sinner.’’ Jesus said: 
‘*Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee.’’ And he 
said: ‘‘Master, say on.’’ That is a good text for a 
sermon, if it did fall from the lips of a Pharisee. Let 
Jesus speak. He said: ‘‘There was a certain creditor 
which had two debtors; the one owed five hundred 
pence and the other fifty pence, and when they had 
nothing to pay he frankly forgave them both. Tell 
me, therefore, which of them would love him most.’’ 
Simon said: ‘‘I suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most.’’ ‘‘Thou hast rightly judged,’’ said Jesus. ‘‘I 
came into your home, and you gave me no kiss [their 
salutation as we shake hands], you gave me no water 
to wash my feet [they wore sandals, and it was cus- 
tomary to wash their feet when coming into the house]. 
You did not extend to me even the commonest of 
courtesies, but this woman has not ceased to wash my 
feet with her tears and wipe them with the hairs of 
her head; her sins, which are many, are forgiven.’’ 
And then He pronounced four words: ‘‘For she loved 
much.”’ 

What a world of meaning is crowded into those 
four words. All about us are men and women, poor 


they may be, and vile, whom God counts precious and 
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that Christ loves. You can not excuse their guilt lest 
an easy taint creep into all our social relations, but 
remember the power by which so many have fallen. 
It may not have been vicious inclination, but through 
the tenderest affections of the human heart. ‘‘She 
loved much.’’ That explains many an outcast life. We 
do not acquit these as a matter of moral indifference, 
but, when we condemn, we must remember that men 
respected in high places are sometimes the cause of the 
guilt. Let them bear their full share of punishment 
and shame. When will we learn the Master’s gospel of 
merey and His way of love that attracted the ‘‘under- 
world,’’ the ‘‘submerged tenth’’? 

When we walk through ‘‘lanes that are lazar-houses 
and look on temptations that are death,’’ where wick- 
edness is bold and faces look at us in which the demon 
has obliterated the man, the permitted shambles of 
lust, the heart grows sick. 

When holding meetings in Buffalo, N. Y., Bro. Me- 
Pherson took me down to the Canal Street Mission. 
After the service, Mr. Hinman, who conducted the 
mission, showed us the dance-halls where men and 
women gathered in these sewers of uncleanness that 
underflow society, where perverted affections which 
burn to the bone hold high carnival. My heart was 
sick. At the last place, I laid my Bible down on the 
corner of a table, while preparing to go home. Two 
men and two girls were seated at the table. One of 
the girls said: ‘‘You’d better convert that girl.’? The 
other spoke up and said: ‘‘You need not think that I 
don’t know about living right. I was brought up in a 
Christian home. My folks up in this State have no 
idea I am in a place like this.’? The other girl said: 
‘“Same here.’’ I said: ‘‘I wish you were both Chris- 
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tians.’’ The men looked ashamed. Folks began to 
gather round us from other tables until the proprietor 
invited us to go, as we were interfering with his busi- 
ness. Why leave to the Salvation Army and missions 
this Christlike work of going after souls so precious to 
our Saviour? ‘‘She loved much.’’ 

The tempter does not always approach us on the 
weak side of our nature. In Scotland there is a castle 
on an eminence, approached by a slope on one side, 
with a sheer precipice on the other. It had been re- 
peatedly besieged, but never taken. It was under 
siege, and a private soldier told his commander that, 
if he would let him choose his comrades, he would get 
inside the walls by climbing up on the cliff side of the 
castle. He was given commission and had no trouble 
in getting in and opening the gates. No one was 
guarding that side. We say, ‘‘Watch your weakness ;’’ 
yes, but watch the cliff side of your nature. ‘‘She 
loved much;’’ that is where she went down, and Jesus 
knew. 

The woman who goes wrong usually does so through 
the giving of affection or the desire to please. By the 
way, did Jesus ever rebuke a woman? To the bad He 
said: ‘‘Go and sin no more.’’ How can any woman fail 
to love Him, since He has done so much for womankind ? 

Do you know what I think that woman said in her 
heart, if not in words, to Him? This: ‘“‘I hope you 
will never regret these kind words of forgiveness you 
have spoken to me! I will try not to disappoint 
you. I will try to be what you want me to be, and 
do what you want me to do.’’ And she may have been 
one of the women who stood beneath His cross and saw 
Him die, and been one of the five hundred who 


saw Him after He had risen. 
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Take another case. This time a preacher, and a 
good one. When a preacher goes wrong (that is, a 
Protestant minister), it is published in bold headlines 
in the papers. It’s news. This preacher had been 
with Jesus for three years, and was a courageous man. 
When Jesus was arrested, he drew his sword and struck 
out. Jesus told him to put up his sword, ‘‘that they 
who take the sword shall perish with the sword.’’ 
They led Jesus away, and this man and John followed 
and secured entrance to the trial. Some one said to 
Peter (that was his name): ‘‘You’re one of his dis- 
ciples.’”?” He said: ‘‘I am not.’’ After awhile some 
one else said to him: ‘‘You are one of his disciples.’’ 
He said: ‘‘I know not the man.’’ <A third said: 
‘Surely thou art also one of them; for thy speech 
betrayeth thee.’’ ‘‘But he began to curse and swear, 
saying, I know not this man of whom ye speak,’’ ‘‘and 
the Lord turned and looked at Peter.’’ I heard a 
sermon, when I was a boy, about that look. The 
preacher said that look was withering; a look of stern 
rebuke; that it scorched the very soul of Peter. He 
was wrong. I think that our Saviour looked with the 
same look of love that Peter had seen so often upon 
that dear face, when the Saviour had compassion upon 
those in need about Him; the same tender look of love 
that Peter had seen in the intimate conversations He 
had with them, and it broke Peter’s heart. It seemed 
inexcusable. Peter had been one of the three who were 
with him when He raised the dead, when He was trans- 
figured and in Gethsemane. Poor, impulsive Peter! Hear 
him swear that he didn’t know Him. That is a sin 
unpardonable. Peter, you’ve gone beyond forgiveness. 

Peter went out and cried like a child. I have 


always thought that he must have watched for an op- 
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portunity to tell the Saviour how sorry he was, but 
the opportunity did not come. He saw Him die. When 
they assembled, a disappointed, heart-broken group, 
Peter said: ‘‘I’m going back to my nets. I should 
never have left that old boat to follow Him. See what 
I have done. I thought I would die with Him or for 
Him, and three times I denied Him, and called on God 
to witness that I didn’t know Him.’’ They all said: 
‘“We will go, too, because we also forsook Him.’’ The 
morning of the third day came, and some women had 
been to the sepulchre and came back to say Christ had 
risen, that angels at the open tomb had told them so. 

John and Peter started for the sepulchre, and John 
outran Peter. What do you suppose Peter was think- 
ing of that slackened his pace? That denial. And he 
was trying to think what he would say when he met 
the Lord. Jesus sent word to them: ‘‘Tell my dis- 
ciples and Peter to meet me in Galilee.”? Why did He 
mention Peter’s name? Peter might not have gone 
with them. He would naturally say: ‘‘He will never 
want to see me again.’’ Do you know that we have 
no record that Jesus ever mentioned Peter’s denial? 

One morning they were waiting for the morning 
meal, and Jesus said: ‘‘Peter, do you love me?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.’’ ‘‘Feed my 
lambs.’’ The second time He asked him if he loved 
Him, he answered: ‘‘Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee.’’ ‘‘Feed my sheep.’’ A third time: ‘‘Peter, 
lovest thou me?’’ ‘‘Thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee.’? And may have further 
said: ‘‘I loved you when I denied you.’’ ‘‘Feed my 
sheep.’’ That is, ‘‘Peter, you are to deal with men, 
trying to save them. Remember how I treated you, 


and be patient. Sometimes your best friends, those 
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whom you have trusted, may fail you. Men will drift 
away that you had depended upon. Don’t make it too 
hard for them to get back.’’ 

There was Saul of Tarsus, exceedingly mad against 
Christ’s followers, persecuting them, and when they 
were put to death he gave his vote against them. Jesus 
met him. To put it in our own language, Jesus said: 


‘‘Saul, what have you against me?’’ ‘‘Who are you, 
Lord?’’ ‘‘I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting.’’ 
‘‘Thought you were dead.’’ ‘‘No! I am alive for 
evermore.’’ ‘‘What shall I do?’’ ‘‘Saul, we will let 


the past go and I will stand by you, if you will stand 
by me.’’ ‘‘T accept that proposal.’’ And he kept that 
promise until the time of his departure. 

Christ came to seek and save the lost; the means 
was love, and He shows how we, too, may win the men 
and women about us. Slowly, it seems to us, Christ’s 
spirit of love is creeping into the life of the world. 
More and more it is seen in literature. In Victor 
Hugo’s greatest work, the transformation of Jean Val 
Jean by the old man’s love, illustrates. Jean Val Jean 
was going home to his starving sister and children. 
He had not found work that day. He ran his hand 
through a baker’s window, took out loaves of bread and 
started home. He was arrested, and for many years 
he sweat at the galleys until his heart was hardened. 

When he was liberated he looked for work. The 
first place that employed him paid him, at the end of 
the day, one-half what the others had received, although 
he had done twice as much work as others. He was a 
jail-bird. One day he had tramped all day, and, weary, 
he came to a little town and they refused to take him 
in at the inn. When he had gone from door to door 


and had been turned away, he started to lie down by. 
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the sidewalk. Some one coming along said: ‘‘What 
are you doing?’’ ‘‘I’m worn-out. I intend to sleep 
here. I can get no lodging.’’ Pointing across the 
street, ‘‘Did you knock there? No one was ever turned 
away from that door.’’ 

Jean Val Jean knocked at the door and a white- 
haired man came. Jean began to tell his story before 
going in. ‘‘Come in, come in,’’ said the old man; 
“‘this is Christ’s house. You are welcome.’’ That 
night, at dinner, Jean Val Jean told his story. When 
the old man took him to his room, he said: ‘‘Every- 
thing here is yours. This is Christ’s house.’’ With- 
out taking off his clothes, Jean threw himself on the 
bed and fell into a profound slumber. About two 
o’clock he awakened, sat up, finally took the silver can- 
dlesticks that the old man had left upon the mantel. 
The door was ajar into the next room and Jean stole 
in and saw the old man sleeping as peacefully as a 
child, a ray of moonlight resting upon his serene face. 
The old feeling that had grown into his heart during 
his imprisonment was upon him. Leaving that door 
ajar was in keeping with the old man’s faith. We 
would have bolted that door. Jean Val Jean debated 
whether he should kill the old man, but perhaps some 
angel led him away out under the starlight, where so 
many soul-battles have been fought out and lost or won. 

He was arrested the next day and the candlesticks 
found upon him, with the old man’s name upon them. 
When they brought him in, the old man said: ‘‘I gave 
him those candlesticks.’’ And he said to Jean: ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you take the gold ones, too? You could have 
sold them for more.’’ The disappointed officers went 
away, and the old man said: ‘‘Jean Val Jean, I’ve 


bought you to live a better life.’” All that day the 
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awful battle in Jean’s heart went on. The next morn- 
ing, before day, the mail-carrier saw a dark form 
kneeling before the old man’s house; it was Jean Val 
Jean, and his melted soul started on a new life. 

The love of Christ was never quenched with all the 
scourging, with the crown of thorns on His brow, and 
a mock scepter in His hand. 


*“Still from His lips no curse has come; 
His lofty eye hath looked no doom; 
No earthquake burst, no angel band, 
Curses the black, blaspheming hand.’’ 


After He had risen He would still say: ‘‘Go, tell 
Pilate he may reign with me. Tell the soldiers who 
crucified me that they may be soldiers. of the cross and 
followers of the Lamb.’’ 

If such divine love is refused or neglected, how shall 
we escape? What is love? We can not define it. ‘‘Let 
our mothers lift up their work-worn hands and tell us 
how many stitches they have put in little garments 
when the house was quiet at night, and all the little, 
irksome ministries, never finding them distasteful be- 
cause of their patient, overmastering love.’’ 


‘‘She is leading the little children 

In the way that they should walk, 
Dropping a word for Jesus 

Amid her household talk; 
Living her life for love’s sake, 

Till the homely talk grows sweet, 
And the sacred self-denial 

Is laid at the Master’s feet.?? 


Let fathers tell how they have toiled and sweat to 
provide comfort and pleasures and education for their 
children, without ever thinking of sacrifice or the dis- 


charge of duty as they watched them grow up into use- 
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ful manhood and womanhood. Then, when a child 
turns prodigal, how they watch for the return of the 
wanderer. Sce the mother bending over the little 
dresses and faded tress of hair, memory busy with the 
past, and we get some idea of love. 

In Cincinnati a farmer drove up and left his farm- 
wagon standing in front of a grocery store, leaving the 
gentle horses unhitched. The team became frightened 
and started on the run down the street. The farmer 
ran out after the horses and finally succeeded in secur- 
ing the lines. He did all he could to stop the horses, 
but was thrown to the cobblestones and dragged along 
the street. The people along the sidewalk were shout- 
ing, ‘‘Let go! Let go!’’ but he did not let go. When 
finally the team was stopped, he rose, bruised and bleed- 
ing, and was asked why he did not let go. He went to 
the wagon and took up two little children. Their 
mother was dead, and he had no one at home with 
whom he could leave them. He couldn’t let go. 

When our Saviour said He was going down to Jeru- 
salem to die, Peter said: ‘‘Be it far from thee, Lord.’’ 
They all said, ‘‘Let go! Let go!’’ but He couldn’t let 
go, for a lost world was to be saved. John breaks out 
(Rev. 1), ‘‘Unto him that loved us,’’ as if compared 
with His love no other love is to be named. Christ 
went to Calvary for us while we were yet sinners. 

With such love how can any be lost? Think of 
Christ’s patience in training the Twelve; think of His 
tenderness for those who suffered, His toil which never 
faltered for the ungrateful. Will He not find a way 
to bring all home at last? Listen to Him: ‘‘These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.’’ ‘‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed.’’ ‘‘I never knew you.’’ These 


words of awful doom are not inconsistent with His 
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love. If love can not save, we are lost beyond redemp- 
tion. Who can wonder that Paul says, ‘‘If any man 
love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema 
maranatha’’—accursed when the Lord comes? 

What a contrast between the appearance of God on 
Sinai and the coming of Christ. ‘‘Then drew near all 
the publicans and sinners to hear him’’ (Luke 15:1, 
2). The words in the original indicate that that was 
their habit, that they were continually about Him. 
Read Hebrews 12 for a description of Sinai. Men 
listened to Jesus and loved Him and followed Him. 
The poor had the gospel preached to them. Born in 
a home of poverty, brought up to toil, working at the 
carpenter’s trade till thirty, wet with sweat, tired out, 
He put Himself in the ranks of the toilers, and said 
later: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’ 
No one had ever taught that God was like that. Moses 
said, ‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,’’ the Architect and Builder of this vast uni- 
verse, and then he said, ‘‘Let us be making man.’’ 
He has been working at that ever since. 

Read Luke 15. Matthew had made a great feast, 
inviting his friends, publicans and sinners, to meet the 
Saviour; social outcasts were in that multitude. He 
had been talking to the Pharisees, and now He turns 
to the folks of the ‘‘underworld.’? The Pharisees 
turned to the Master’s immediate followers, and, in 
words which expressed their surprise, said: ‘‘This man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’’ 

There were probably godless fathers and mothers; 
husbands and wives who had been quarreling and rear- 
ing their children in that atmosphere; thieves, disso- 
lute, feeding their passions, who had ruined the lives 


of others; dishonest men living off the toil of good men; 
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old men and women, in whom the fires of passion were 
dead, with only ashes left; young men and women, old 
too soon; crooks of every name and order—they were 
crowding around Him. Why? He never lowered the 
standard of righteous living. Really no one ever 
erected a standard so high. The very thoughts of the 
heart must be right. 

What a gulf between them and Jesus! They pleased 
themselves; He ‘‘pleased not himself.’’ Their hearts 
were full of storm; He was at peace. Sin and sorrow 
are joined as cause and effect. ‘‘The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.’’ How He denounced the scribes and 
Pharisees because they put burdens on men. No re- 
buke is so severe as that of pitying love. 

Luke, the beloved physician, had possibly been a 
Pharisee and may have been one of those around the 
door. Luke came in and wrote the chapter and per- 
haps heard the sermon and never forgot it. Matthew 
the publican does not give the sermon. There is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine that need no repentance. They that 
are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. 
Christ did not make wrong-doing an innocent-looking 
thing. He did not sprinkle rose water over sin. ‘‘He 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion.’’ Judas meant well when he joined the Twelve, 
but cupidity ruined him. 


‘“The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’’ 


You ruined a girl; where is she? You ruined a 
boy; where is he? 
Only the pure can know how vile impurity is, and 


only the loving can know the hell of hate. If you 
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could go back twenty years and recall the sin you com- 
mitted then! Here is a man whose sin has been visited 
upon his children. He sees the lifelong affliction to be 
endured because he sowed his wild oats: 


‘‘But look! Whose shadows block the door? 
Who are those two who stand aloof? 

See! On my hands the fresh’ning gore 
Writes o’er again its crimson proof! 

My looked-for death-bed guests are met; 
There my dead youth doth wring its hands, 

And there, with eyes that haunt us yet, 
The ghost of my ideal stands! 


‘*Men think it is an awful sight 

To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant, newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn. 


‘*Mine held them once; I flung away 
Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 
But clutch the keys of darkness yet; 
I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I that might 
With them have chosen, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


**Oh, glorious youth that once was mine! 

Oh, high ideal! All in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 

Whence worship ne’er will rise again: 
The bat and ow! inhabit here, 

The snake nests on the altar stone; 
The gacred vessels molder near, 

The image of the God is gone. 
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‘Could we judge all deeds by motives, 

See the good and bad within, 

Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin; 

Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 

We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity.’’ 


One of the outstanding, yet neglected, duties of the 
church is to lift up the fallen. 

‘‘Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.’’ One evening, after Christian Endeavor, 
Mrs. Smith looked worn-out. I said to her: ‘‘Go home 
and rest. We will look after the meeting.’’ When I 
reached home after church she had written this poem: 


‘“There’s a wanderer shuffling past, 
Lonely, loveless and outcast; 
Do not draw your robes aside as he goes by. 
Lend a hand, in Jesus’ name, 
To your brother in his shame, 
For God knows what you’ll do before you die. 


CHORUS. 


‘¢There’s a virtue that is blind; 
There’s a justice that is kind; 
There is charity forever and for aye; 
There’s a battle for us all, 
And the proudest one may fall, 
And God knows what you'll do before you die. 


‘‘There’s a woman flitting down 
Through the alleys of the town, 
With a lost and hopeless anguish in her eye; 
Turn her footsteps toward the light, 
From the horrors of the night; 
Only God knows what you’ll do before you die, 
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‘‘There’s a man of wealth and power, 
Who in some unguarded hour 
Falls, and all the world in scorn is asking why; 
Do not pass him with disdain, 
For his heart is full of pain, 
And God knows what you’ll do before you die. 


“Tf your life is right with Him, 
If you’re winning souls for Him, 
If you love and work and walk with Christ for aye, 
He will be your constant friend 
And will keep you to the end; 
Only God knows what you’ll do before you die.’’ 
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‘And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, 
I am Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. And he, trembling and astonished, said, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.’’—Acts 9:5, 6. 


HE fast-falling shadows of the past leave few men 

unshrouded by their gloom. The heroes of to-day 
will be forgotten in the dimness of the approaching 
twilight, and to-morrow’s sun will lighten up new 
shrines surrounded by tireless hosts of hero-worshipers. 
Among the few fair forms that tower above the shadows 
shines one too bright to be obscured by time, too grand 
to be forgotten. 

I. Sauu or Tarsus. 


Born of a great race, endowed with a brilliant mind, 
trained in the leading college of his time, made familiar 
with the great history of his people, religious with the 
zeal of his proudest ancestors, he began his career in 
the capital of his nation. 

Jesus of Nazareth had apparently finished His brief, 
but illustrious, career by death upon the cross, but His 
followers were preaching everywhere that He had risen 
from the dead. All Jerusalem thrilled and pulsated at 
the mention of His name. Saul of Tarsus determined 
to exterminate the followers of the Nazarene, and stop 
forever the preaching of what they called the gospel. 
‘*T verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many 


things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
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, this I did in Jerusalem; and I both shut up many of 
the saints in prisons, having received authority from 
the chief priests, and when they were put to death 1 
gave my vote against them. And punishing them 
oftentimes in all the synagogues, I strove to make them 
blaspheme: and being exceeding mad against them, I 
persecuted them even unto foreign cities.’”’ But he 
did it ignorantly in unbelief. Saul was a pious infidel. 
He was conscientious, but wrong. 

Let us attend an exciting session of the Sanhedrin. 
There stands a man alone, defending himself against 
serious charges and giving a reason for the hope that 
is in him. He is rehearsing the exalted history of the 
nation, from Abraham all the way. His hearers are 
listening in rapt attention to the narrative so dear to 
every heart in Israel. He is nearing the close of his 
great address. He is charging his nation with antago- 
nism to all the prophets. Be careful, Stephen! The 
eyes of Saul of Tarsus are upon you—a faithful friend, 
a relentless foe. Stephen has finished. Surrounded as 
he is by fiendish hate, his face is as the face of an 
angel. 

A mob is a terrible thing. But yonder is a mob 
bursting out of the chambers of justice in defiance of 
her authority, with flaming eyes and frenzied howls 
and shrieks of rage; hundreds of men, mad to insanity, 
hurl themselves toward the vortex of the living whirl- 
pool. 

They clutch with desperate fury the man who is 
their victim, who is being dragged mercilessly along, 
bleeding and bruised, with garments torn, to a spot 
where they may satiate their vengeance in his death. 
With hell in their hearts, they surge and plunge and 


roll each other in masses hither and thither along their 
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frightful way, gathering up loose fragments of rocks 
as they run—they are ready as soon as a convenient | 
place is reached, where the miserable man is dashed to 
the ground. See him raise himself feebly to his knees, 
blinded with blood as the pitiless stones strike and 
batter and bruise like pelting hail, to utter his dying 
prayer for his murderers: ‘‘Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.’’ Hear him ery once more and learn 
where his trust is placed and whence he looks for help: 
‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’? Another moment, 
and there lies the body, battered out of all semblance to 
humanity, and the soul of Stephen is with the Saviour. 

Out there, a little apart from the raving crew, 
stands a man who came at the head of the mob from 
the sanetuary of justice, and is its ruling spirit. Calm 
and collected, without lifting a hand himself, or even 
dusting his rich robes in the fray, he is the real mur- 
derer of this holy martyr. The horde of executioners 
is only the passive instrument of his death-denouncing 
will. Unthinking dogs are they to bark and bite at 
his command. Persecution is the ally of a weak cause, 
and this is the best that the favorite pupil of the Rabbi 
Gamaliel can do in answer to the argument of the 
humble followers of the Nazarene. 

One morning a company of men passes out of the 
Damascus gate of Jerusalem. Here are men who are, 
perhaps, prominent in the city, and some who seem 
like cruel, desperate men ready for any dark deed. The 
young man to whom they look for direction is thought- 
ful, determined, but with the unresting shadows of 
discontent upon his face. As his eagle glance sweeps 
back over the Holy City, he sees the temple glistening 
in the morning sun; he sees the sepulchres of kings 


and prophets. As he pursues his journey he walks over 
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historic battlefields. The shadowy forms of kings and 
armies seem marching and countermarching, and driv- 
ing before them the enemies of the Lord. With relig- 
ious fervor he is running over the grand old history, 
and the lofty spirits of the mighty dead seem circling 
round him, and their heroism is beating in his blood; 
above all, the God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David 
and the prophets seems speeding him on his journey. 
If some one should suggest to him that when he returns 
it will be as a devoted follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
he would resent it with all the antagonism of his posi- 
tive nature. As the grand history of that glorious past 
comes crowding in upon him, the music of the chant 
of that great Laus Deus of David might break from 
his lips: ‘‘To him who led his people through the wil- 
derness; for his mercy endureth for ever: to him that 
smote great kings; for his merey endureth for ever: 
and slew famous kings; for his merey endureth for 
ever; Sihon, king of the Amorites; for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever; Og, king of Bashan; for his merey 
endureth for ever: and gave their land for an heritage; 
for his merey endureth for ever.’’ 


II. His Arrest AND SURRENDER. 


The panorama moves, and you see a blind man be- 
ing led, staggering with weakness, toward the gates of 
the city of Damascus. Jesus Himself apprehended Saul 
of Tarsus. We are all familiar with the appearance of 
Jesus; the conversation which produced faith in the 
heart of Saul. Jesus told him to go into Damascus, 
and there it would be told him what he must do. Not 
what he might do if he felt like it, or if it was con- 
venient, but what he must do. Why did not Jesus 


say, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’’ as He did to the 
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woman? Because, after the great commission, neither 
Jesus nor an angel ever told any man what to do to 
be saved. No man’s conversion, in Acts of Apostles, 
was completed without the help of some one. 

An angel appeared to Philip, sending him to the 
Ethiopian nobleman, and Philip, not the angel, preached 
Christ to the eunuch, telling him what to do to be 
saved. An angel appeared to Cornelius and instructed 
him to send for Peter, who would tell him words where- 
by he might be saved. 

When Ananias came to Saul, he said: ‘‘Why tar- 
riest thou? Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord.’’ Christ did 
not instruct Ananias as to the necessary steps in Saul’s 
conversion; Ananias was guided by Christ’s great com- 
mission. Saul arose and was baptized. Some say that 
he must have been sprinkled or poured while yet in 
the house. Paul tells us how he was baptized (Rom. 
6:4; Col. 2:12): ‘‘Therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism.”’ 

These are the simple conditions upon which the Son 
of God promises to forgive us our sins and remember 
them against us no more forever; and He promises us 
‘His Holy Spirit to abide in the cleansed and purified 
heart. 

Some years ago, when I was holding a series of 
meetings, a prominent minister was present who for 
many years had openly contended with our older min- 
isters in that State over these great fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. At the close of the service I was 
introduced to him, and, after complimenting me upon 
the sermon, he said he desired to ask me a question 
which he hoped I would answer by ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.’’ 


He said he was not in favor of argument, as it seldom 
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convinced anybody or settled anything. He asked: 
‘‘Do you teach that baptism is a condition of pardon 
for the sinner?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir,’’? said I. He smiled sig- 
nificantly and said that he knew that our older preach- 
ers so taught, but that he had hoped that the younger 
preachers in the ‘‘Campbellite’’ church had learned 
better. He said that he always wanted to represent 
people fairly, and he was glad to have an honest an- 
swer from me. I said: ‘‘If you ever have occasion to 
represent us, I hope you will do so fairly, and, instead 
of creating all the prejudice you can against baptism 
as one of the conditions of pardon for the sinner, then 
appealing to the prejudice that you have stirred up to 
prove that you are right and we are wrong, please 
show by the word of God wherein we are mistaken. 
Our Lord said, in the great commission, as recorded by 
Mark: ‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.’ He who has all authority in heaven and in 
earth joined faith and baptism together by the con- 
junction ‘and.’ What Jesus Christ has joined together 
let no man put asunder. 

‘*On the day of Pentecost, in the first gospel sermon 
preached after the great commission, the Holy Spirit, 
through the apostle Peter, said, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What shall we do?’ (to be saved): ‘Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name [by the 
authority] of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 

“‘The Holy Spirit joined repentance and baptism 
for the remission of sins by the conjunction ‘and.’ 
What the Holy Spirit has joined together let no pre- 
siding elder put asunder.”’ 

Then he said: ‘‘I will ask you another question: 


Suppose a man believed in Christ with all his heart, 
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had made the good confession, was sincerely penitent 
for his sins, and, before he had an opportunity to be 
baptized, would die. Would he be saved or lost?’’ I 
said that I believed he would be saved. Every law— 
human and divine—presupposes ability and opportu- 
nity, upon the part of one living under it, to obey, and 
if a man had no opportunity to be baptized, I believe 
he would not be held responsible for his failure to obey 
this appointment of our Lord; but if he was a preacher 
who had known his duty for forty years and refused 
to obey, then I thought he would be lost. Then I asked 
him a question: ‘‘Have you not known men who went 
to the altar for prayer, night after night, and some- 
times continued to pray for years, without what you 
call conversion?’’ He admitted that he had known 
good, honest men who had had that experience. 

Said I: ‘‘Suppose one of those men should die be- 
fore he ‘got through ;’ would he be saved or lost?’’ 

I am embarrassed to say that the old brother spat. 
It was the only reply that I received. Then I said 
to him: ‘‘You do not answer, because you can not; if 
your man is saved, he is saved without what you call 
conversion, and therefore conversion is not necessary 
to salvation; if he is lost, he is lost while honestly 
seeking the Lord.’’ 

There is no hardship in the simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ that is not multiplied a hundred-fold by any 
scheme that men have invented to improve it. It does 
not require days and weeks and months for a man to 
comply with the conditions of pardon given by the 
Lord and the Holy Spirit who inspired the apostles. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, the only inspired record of 
Holy Spirit conversions, a single sermon was sufficient, 


and the same day or night the obedient, believing 
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penitent was rejoicing over the forgiveness of his sins, 
with the Holy Spirit in his heart. 

Jesus appeared to Saul of Tarsus to make him an 
apostle. Ananias said to Saul: ‘‘The God of our fa- 
thers hath appointed thee to know his will, and to see 
the Righteous One, and to hear a voice from his 
mouth. For thou shalt be a witness for him unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard.’’ 

Paul said later: ‘‘Am I not an apostle? Have I 
not seen the Lord Jesus Christ?’’ An apostle must 
have seen Jesus after His resurrection, that he might 
be a witness. A witness can have no successor, and 
in this one regard, at least, the advocates of apostolic 
succession have always failed. 

Saul’s conversion, aside from the extraordinary 
events peculiar and for a special purpose, was like 
others. Paul’s conversion, occurring so near the events 
in Christ’s life, death and resurrection, is one of the 
greatest proofs of these facts of Christianity. 

Saul at once, with all his heart, became obedient 
to the heavenly vision. Imagine this great man pre- 
senting the excuses we often hear for postponing his 
obedience. He might have said: ‘‘ Ananias, 


**TIs it right 
To proselyte? 


*“‘T am a church-member now, and well satisfied 
where I am, and one church is as good as another. 
A study of comparative religions will convince you, 
Ananias, that all religions are similar. Ananias, do 
you believe that baptism is necessary to forgiveness of 
sins? Do you hold that it is a saving ordinance? Ana- 
nias, why are you so intolerably narrow about the mode 


of baptism? Why not leave the choice of mode to the 
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candidate? And do you not think, anyhow, that the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit is all that is necessary ? 

‘‘Ananias, can’t a man be just as good out of the 
church as in the church? Ananias, there is plenty of 
time; I don’t believe in rushing into anything as im- 
portant as this. 

‘‘Ananias, must I give up dancing and card-play- 
ing to belong to the church of Christ? Ananias, there 
are too many hypocrites in the church to suit me. 
Ananias, where did Cain get his wife? Ananias, don’t 
you believe that God foreknew whether I would be 
saved or not? And if I am to be saved, I’ll be saved; 
and if I am to be lost, I’ll be lost—and what’s the use? 
Ananias, don’t you think that God in His merey will 
save me anyhow?’’ Such excuses in the mouth of Saul 
of Tarsus would seem sacrilegious. 


III. A SurReNDERED LIFE. 


Some one has said: ‘‘It remains to be seen what 
God can do with a wholly consecrated life.’’ 

No; the world has seen what God can do. ‘‘By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’’ Read the story of 
Paul’s life subsequent to his conversion. He bends to 
his mighty task with the omnific enginery of his soul, 
wheeling and thundering; through plaudits of loving 
friends and crowds of riotous enemies, gauntlet, scourge 
and gloom of dungeons, ignominy, stripes and chains, 
judgment forums and kings and palaces, he stakes his 
life against crowns and thrones and kingdoms. He 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, and everywhere wrestled 
against principalities and powers, but none of these 
things moved him. He kept right on through all the 
crowded moments of the busy years until the closing 


tragedy of his God-conquered life. He was glorious in 
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life and glorious in death. The ruling passion is strong 
in the closing hours of- life. Napoleon, when dying, 
eried out: ‘‘At the head of the army.’’ Chesterfield 
said: ‘‘Darolles, set the gentleman a chair.’’ I sat 
beside a dying, prosperous farmer. He did not recog- 
nize his friends, but all night he talked of his crops 
and his cattle. I sat, with President Brown, beside his 
father-in-law, Elias Axe—‘‘Father Axe’’ they called 
him. His mind was wandering. The hush and silence 
of the night was broken as he sang the old song, with 
the chorus: 


*“Oh, come, angel band, 
Come and around me stand; 
Oh, bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my eternal home.’? 


The labors of the grand old apostle were over. He 
is writing to a young evangelist who had been his com- 
panion: ‘‘For I am already being offered, and the time 
of my departure is come. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give to me at that day; and not only to me, but also 
to all them who have loved his appearing.’’ 

There was a faith for Paul to keep, and he could 
still say: ‘‘I know whom I have believed.’’ Paul was 
a soldier. He had worn, with honor, the whole armor 
of God, and had stood fighting through every evil day 
with his face to the foe. A tumultuous crowd gathered 
round the scaffold, waiting the sword of the grim sol- 
dier. Angels and archangels are looking on and crown- 
ing the lift of the sky with their thronging, over- 


hanging presence. The old warrior is laying aside his 
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armor. He loosens his girdle, takes off his breastplate 
of righteousness, and leaves it as a heritage to the 
church forever. He removes the dusty sandals from 
his weary feet; the King’s chariot will bear him to his 
eternal home. He lifts his helmet, for the hand of 
God will place a crown upon his brow. He gives to 
Timothy the sword of the Spirit which he has wielded 
on many a hard-fought field. One stroke of the heads- 
man’s sword and the heart that loved as Christ loved 
is pulseless; the hand that wrote the living oracles is 
still; the tongue that preached the gospel with mighty 
power is silent; the body, which was the home of one of 
earth’s loftiest spirits, is cold in death. A cheer from 
the mob which witnesses the tragedy, and a cheer from 
the angels who witness the triumph. There must have 
been a rustle of angels’ wings up there, and a murmur 
of angelic voices: ‘‘He comes! he comes! Make room, 
ye angels who excel in strength, ye ministers of His 
who do His pleasure, and witness the crowning of a 
man who called himself the chief of sinners, but by the 
grace of God is made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’’ Oh, my dear, dying hearers, fellow- 
travelers to the grave and judgment-bar of God! like 
Saul, believe; like him, confess your faith in Christ; 
like him, repent; like him, be baptized in obedience to 
the Son of God; like him, become members of the 
ehurch of Christ; like him, put one brave, heroic life 
into the service of God and humanity. Come now, and 
the invisible choir will sing the hallelujah chorus over 
your souls redeemed. 
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(Delivered at the Centennial Convention.) 


HE undertone of a vast sorrow mingles with the 
shouts and hallelujahs of our victorious hosts on 

this great centennial occasion. The moan of human 
want haunts all the melody of our music. The unmov- 
ing shadows of widowhood, of age, of orphanage, of 
pain, brood among our festal lights. 

When we consider our benevolences, we touch the 
heart of Christ. Here we are on Christian union 
ground. Here we emerge from battle smoke into sun- 
shine. The clamor of debate is hushed as we hearken 
to the world’s bitter ery for help. Love is non-see- 
tarian. Alexander Campbell, Archbishop Purcell, N. 
L. Rice, and even Robert Owen, the infidel, could all 
meet around the cradle of the little orphan child, visit 
the hovel of the poor, and bend over the couch of suf- 
fering. Miss Will Allen Dromgoole once said that 
when she was a child in the church at Murfreesboro 
there hung on the wall, printed and framed, a creed 
that they were told to memorize. It began with ‘‘I 
believe,’’ and ended with ‘‘life everlasting,’’ and from 
beginning to end it was all about ‘‘God, the Father,’’ 
‘*Christ, the Son,’’ ‘‘the Holy Ghost,’’ ‘‘the com- 
munion of saints,’’ ‘‘the resurrection of the body’’ and 
‘‘the life everlasting;’’ and not one word in all of it 
about human kindness and truth and sympathy. And 


yet, for all the creeds may lack, the great wheels of. 
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the universe move to the ery of the human. It is the 
motif of the melody of the soul, the moral to the 
romance of the heart, and the grand climax to the 
great, grim drama of life. And we find the current of 
human kindness stealing stealthily along the quiet ways 
where fashion moves not and fame sends not her trum- 
peters. 

Above our hosannas we hear voices from the surg- 
ing throng of humanity that drown out the roar of 
traffic and the tramp of human feet; voices of chil- 
dren sobbing in secret; voices of despairing wives pray- 
ing in fireless garrets; the lower moan of proud, god- 
less mothers, their bitter cries smothered in silken 
cushions; hoarse voices of demon-racked men, fleeing 
from temptation; voices of the lost, breaking from hell 
itself, to appeal to our sensitive souls. We see appeal- 
ing hands stretched out from pagodas and palaces, from 
zenanas and mountain hutches, from thrones and from 
hovels. 

When we obey, as they did on Pentecost, sins are 
forgiven and forgotten, and the Holy Spirit comes into 
the waiting heart and the love of God is shed abroad 
by the Spirit that is given unto us. This love is the 
charter for the organization of all our benevolence, the 
motive behind all our evangelism. 

After Pentecost, the church thrilled under the power 
of a love such as the world had never seen. No form 
of selfishness could stand before it. All that were 
together had all things common, and sold their posses- 
sions, and parted them as every man had need. ‘‘The 
love of Christ constrained them.’’ They were execu- 
tors of a Saviour who had bequeathed happiness to man, 
and they carried out His will with a love and devotion 


stronger than death. 
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The world was taken by surprise; never before had 
it seen such men; everything gave way before them— 
city after city, province after province, surrendered. 
Men of all languages and of every race were united in 
a love that was divine. Dangers were met and passed. 
Complaint was made of the apostolic administration of 
benevolence. The apostles called an election by the 
church; others were appointed, and the work went on. 
Christ was the object of faith, and Christ was the pat- 
tern. Did a brother stumble in the way, they who 
were spiritual restored him. Was he sick, the church 
anointed him with oil and prayed for his recovery. 
Did his strong hand falter in death, the church saw 
that his widow’s cruse of oil was never empty, and 
that his orphan children never begged for bread. Or 
dic he and the woman who had loved him through evil 
and good repute live to grow old and feeble, the church 
provided for their wants, and gently closed their eyes 
in death. The old paths are beaten by the impatient 
feet of men going on missions of merey—following hard 
after their Lord. 

The pioneers, restoring Christianity, were famous 
for their hospitality. The latchstring of the log cabin 
was always out. The orphan was provided for, the 
widow was visited. The words ‘‘brother’’ and ‘‘sister’’ 
were not formal terms. The stranger was welcomed 
and felt at home. The social features were prominent. 
Isaac Errett told of a funeral service he conducted 
where the father and mother were buried in one grave. 
When the grave was filled and the final prayer was 
offered, the assembled neighbors stood silent as the 
little children looked at the mound of earth above the 
sacred dust of their dearest friends on earth. A Chris- 


tian man stepped forward and said to one of the chil- 
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dren, ‘‘Will you go home with me and be my little 
boy ?’’ and one after another was provided for. It was 
the characteristic of that early day. Love in the heart 
found a way. Years went on, and the National Benevo- 
lent Association became a necessity. It was love or- 
ganizing. It was love grappling with the problem of 
the world’s sorrow and its needs. 

The lodges have taught the church some lessons in 
brotherhood which they learned from the gospel: care 
for the sick and those in need, assisting the widow and 
orphan. When the church is constrained by the love 
forces which are her rightful possession, much of the 
benevolent works of fraternal organizations will be 
done by the church of Christ. The work should be 
taken up systematically. When a wife or mother is 
left to fight the hard battle alone, strong men should 
be there to advise about business, to take an interest in 
the boys. When a mother is taken from her family, 
women should be appointed to mother the children 
and assist in guiding them in the perilous years which 
follow. 

Roman Catholicism received a crushing defeat in 
the arena of debate between Campbell and Purcell; but 
it triumphs in its hospitals and Homes of the Good 
Shepherd. A friend of mine, who is not a Christian, 
contributes large sums to the charities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. For three years he wandered with 
his consumptive wife in search of health. Time after 
time he was weary with his search for a resting-place; 
he was turned away from door after door; but the 
sisters always had a room in the hospital. In Okla- 
homa City is St. Anthony’s Hospital. If a stranger 
is ill, without money and friends, they always make 


room for him. You can show by the Scriptures that 
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Catholicism is sin, but you can not prove that these 
gentle ministries are unscriptural. When we demon- 
strate that the non-sectarian church of Christ can save 
more and help more than sectarianism, we will win the 
world to Christ. We will never win the world to our 
way of thinking; but when we have the compassion of 
Christ incarnated once more in individuals and insti- 
tutions of mercy, the world will be won to our way of 
loving. 

Thank God for what has been accomplished. 

I have seen little orphan children, with quivering 
lips and lonely little hearts, mothered and nurtured by 
the church of Christ. I have seen all the wealth of 
woman’s devotion hovering over the cradle where help- 
less and parentless babes lay sleeping. I have heard 
the laughter of happy children and have seen their faces 
radiant with intelligence as they were trained by those 
whose compassion was like the Saviour’s. 

I have seen tears steal from the tender eyes of 
strong men as they looked upon the inmates of our 
orphans’ homes, and their rich gifts flowed into the 
treasury of the Lord. In St. Louis I heard the great 
confession from childish lips, and could almost hear 
the grateful praise of fathers and mothers looking down 
from their home above. ‘‘I have heard the children 
singing, and ever as they sang I thought the voice of 
angels from heaven in answer rang,’’ and I said we are 
restoring the Christianity of Christ, who said, ‘‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven;’’ and, 
‘“Whoso receiveth one such little child in my name 
receiveth me.”’ 

I have been in the hospital maintained by Chris- 


tian generosity; I have seen the poor boy, feverish with 
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pain, away from home, ‘‘wearying’’ for his mother’s 
gentle touch and kiss of healing love, brought back to 
health by a Christian physician’s skill, and nurses who 
hovered like angels of mercy over throbbing brow and 
homesick heart; and I have seen the boy yield to the 
Christ, who had moved consecrated men and women to 
minister to poor and rich alike. When I saw the 
words ‘‘Valparaiso Christian Hospital,’’ and saw the 
suffering who were welcomed and sheltered there, I said 
we are restoring the church of Christ, whose Founder 
healed the sick, caused the lame man to leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb to sing. 

The church that does not extend willing, eager 
hands to the suffering is not the church of Christ. Her 
stately walls may be decorated with art; her eloquence 
may plead, like angels, trumpet-tongued, with men to 
come within her fold; if she have not a love that can 
turn sorrow into joy, sickness into health, and set the 
joy-bells ringing in moaning lives, He may say in that 
day which shall try men’s hearts: ‘‘I never knew you; 
I was sick, and you passed me by.’’ 

I saw the feeble saints of God, bowed beneath the 
weight of years; the steeds of life, panting toward the 
goal. I saw the wife of a pioneer preacher of the 
Word. She invited me to her room in the Old People’s 
Home at Jacksonville, Ill., and pointed to a picture on 
the wall. ‘‘Your husband?”’ said I. Memory was busy 
with the past. She doubtless heard his voice of music, 
pleading with men and women to return to God. She 
heard men and women making confession of their faith; 
she saw the concourse at the water’s edge; she saw 
her husband bury repentant sinners in the watery 
grave, and heard them singing, ‘‘Oh, happy day, that 


fixed my choice on Thee, my Saviour and my God;”’ 
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she saw him coming home, weary and worn, rich in 
faith, but poor in purse. She was once more in a poor 
preacher’s home, taxing brain and heart to make the 
little do for the household of little children, who were 
sharing the sacrifice of a father and mother of whom 
the world is not worthy. 

For a brief moment she struggled with herself for 
utterance, and then replied: ‘‘Yes; I wish you could 
have seen him then.’’ I wished so too. Stricken down 
when the sun was at its meridian, with not enough to 
bear the expenses of a humble burial, sleeping the years 
of his manhood away in an unmarked grave, leaving 
a widow who took up the double burden where he laid 
it down, keeping the wolf from the door and the treas- 
ures all together, until, one by one, they joined the 
father on the other side. Then she stood alone, or 
walked in the narrow path of duty with faltering foot- 
steps, until the church of Christ gave her a home, 
where the weary heart might rest awhile before going 
to the rest that remains, and to the mansions not made 
with hands. I said: ‘‘They are restoring the church 
of Christ, whose apostles said: ‘Honor widows who are 
widows indeed, and pure and undefiled religion before 
God and the Father is that a man visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction.’’’ A church that does 
not care for its helpless widows is not the church of 
the widow’s God. 

Oh, glorious work, but just begun! Our restless 
fingers clasp the palm of the unfortunate; our eyes, 
lustrous with the tender light of love, begin to see our 
duty. Why did Mary Kingsbury gather the orphans 
in before we at home took up this gracious work? Be- 
cause her heart, and others on that field of anguish, 


were truer to Christ than ours. Why did the mission- 
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ary, in a far-away land, speak more gently to the 
erring than we at home? Because those lips of love 
had been touched with coals from off God’s eltar. We 
have been striving for a century to restore the church 
of Christ; and they, in a few short years, began the 
restoration of its doctrines and its fruits. Hearts in 
which the Holy Spirit dwells beat with holy desire and 
high hope against the world’s need. Love hears the 
orphan’s bitter cry, and builds a home. It sees the 
tears of sorrow on the weary widow’s face, and pro- 
vides for her simple wants. It feels the feverish heart- 
throb of those stricken with disease, and holds out a 
healing hand. Some glad, sweet day the church, the 
Saviour’s bride, will go about, as He did, doing good, 
and the world will see her in all her beauty, adorned 
with a robe woven from the web of her own sacrifice 
and white with the light of heaven. Then the church 
will outrival the lodges in caring for those who need 
help. The church must pour out its gold; its thought, 
which is more than its gold; its life, which is more 
than its thought; its love, which is more than its life 
—that men may be brought into harmony with God. 
We can not all, in person, visit our orphans’ homes 
and hospitals and homes for our old and infirm and 
needy brothers and sisters, but we can give out of our 
abundance, much, or out of our poverty, little; and, 
as it rings down into the treasury of the Lord, unseen 
eyes will look down with love upon us, and unheard 
voices among the angels will speak our names. 
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‘‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. The things which 
ye have both learned and received and heard and saw in me, 
these things do: and the God of peace shall be with you.’’— 
Phil. 4: 8. 


HAVE read ‘‘New Thought.’? I have rambled 

around in the hazy atmosphere of that book ‘‘In 
Tune with the Infinite;’’ what the ‘‘infinite’’ is, and 
how to tune up, is very indefinite. I read ‘‘Theoso- 
phy.’’ Mrs. Blavatzki hid out somewhere in the Orient 
and came back with a book. Only those who are 
especially favored as ‘‘esoterics’’ could understand any- 
thing that she had written, and one is tempted to join 
her cult for fear some one would say he were outside 
the favored few. 

I read ‘‘Science and Health,’’ which purports to be 
a new revelation, but it is simply pantheism revamped 
as a religion. Pantheism, in Greece, was a doctrine, 
‘*God is all;’’ the substance of Mrs. Eddy’s teaching 
is: ‘‘God is all,’’ and ‘‘God is good,’’ so ‘‘all is good.’’ 
Of course, God is not all. The long, dark catalog of 
erime is not God. That doctrine will apologize for 
every sin that we commit. A leading man and woman 
in the Christian Science Church were guilty of a seri- 
ous sin. They were tried, and vindicated upon the 
ground that ‘‘God is all,’’ and ‘‘God is good,’’ and 


‘fall is good.’’ These doctrines are palliatives for an 
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afflicted conscience; an excuse for doing as you please, 
when living on the plane of the flesh. 

It is easy to gain a philosophy and lose our faith 
in Christ. When it is taught that ‘‘God is not a per- 
son, but the sum of all being; His goodness the sum 
of the goodness of all His creatures; His knowledge the 
sum of their knowledge, and no more,’’ we have elim- 
inated a personal heavenly Father, a personal Saviour 
and a personal Holy Spirit. They laugh when you 
speak of a personal God, the infinite lover of man, 
and, as Tennyson says, ‘‘are infants crying in the 
night, and with no language but a ery.’’ 

All this philosophy takes away everything of worth. 
They tell us ‘‘that Christ was pre-existent, but we have 
all been pre-existent. We are all equally divine. He 
was born as we are, but was a little more advanced 
than we are.’’ They tell us that ‘‘every fall is a fall 
up.’’ That doctrine apologizes for Judas. If that is 
true, Judas fell a good ways up. If Christ was only 
a man as we are, why, through all the centuries past, 
with Christ before them, have not other men surpassed 
Him? Surely some of these ‘‘men of leading and 
light,’’ ‘‘assured scholars,’’ ‘‘forward-looking men,’’ 
surely these ‘‘patronizing, pedantic, up-to-date, mod- 
ern’’ men easily could give us a new Bible, a new God 
and a new Christ that will meet the world’s need? 
Philosophy deals with principles, is impersonal and 
cold; the Bible presents personalities from Genesis to 
Revelation. God is a personal Father; Christ is a per- 
sonal Saviour; the Holy Spirit is a personal Comforter 
and Strengthener. By personality, we are not think- 
ing of a personal body, but a personal spirit, which 
thinks and feels and wills. ‘‘God is a Spirit’’—that 


means a personality. 
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Philippians is a love letter. The establishment of 
the church at Philippi is as exciting as a romance. 
Paul had been providentially guided, until he and 
Silas went out one Sabbath to attend a prayer-meeting 
of women. After they had presented Christ as the 
fulfillment of all the longings and aspirations of the 
human heart, the Saviour and Son of God, who came 
into the world to save sinners, Lydia became a Chris- 
tian. When she was baptized, she invited Paul and 
Silas to her home, and entertained them while they were 
in the city. The Philippian jailor was converted, and 
in time a church was established which proved to be 
among the most faithful of the churches which Paul 
had instituted. In one of the meetings, after the 
Lord’s Supper, at a sweet service such as Christians 
hold together when they meet around the Lord’s table 
on the Lord’s Day, as they talked together Lydia no 
doubt said: ‘‘I have been thinking of Brother Paul, 
and wondering if he is comfortable and has enough to 
eat.’’ She would say: ‘‘I will never forget the first 
time I ever saw him, when he and Silas came out to 
our prayer-meeting, and the wonderful presentation of 
the Saviour that he gave us. I entertained him, and 
will never forget the wonderful conversations we had 
together, and the beginnings of this church.’’ The jailor 
would say: ‘‘Of course, I can never forget him. I knew 
nothing about the gospel, and, when I scourged him and 
Silas, I did to him what I would have done to any other 
prisoner. The night of the earthquake, when I thought 
the prisoners had fled, I was ready to commit suicide, 
but Brother Paul not only saved me from taking my 
life, but preached to us in the home, and baptized us.’’ 

It resulted in the congregation getting together food 


and things for Paul’s comfort, and Epaphroditus was 
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sent as a messenger to take them to Paul. Paul, whose 
wonderful life was poured out in ministry for others, 
never asked much for himself, and, like all men of that 
character, was overwhelmed with gratitude at every 
kind consideration that was shown him. He sat down 
and dictated a love letter to that church, which is one 
of the most beautiful and tender of all his Epistles. 

Among other great things that he wrote to the 
church is the sentiment of my text. In one of Tenny- 
son’s letters, written from a little village on Lincoln- 
shire coast, is a delightful scrap of autobiography. He 
was sojourning with two Christian people. When he 
arrived he asked the hostess about the news. ‘‘Why, 
Mr. Tennyson, there is only one piece of news that I 
know, that Christ died for all men.’’ ‘‘Well an- 
swered,’’ said Mr. Tennyson. ‘‘That is old news and 
good news and new news.”’ 

Paul said we are to think of whatsoever things are 
true. Falsehood is often arrayed in beautiful garments. 

The man who tells a white lie is usually a liar by 
trade. The false attracts those who are untrue; the 
truth attracts the true. Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated 
painter, would not look at a bad picture, for he learned 
by experience that whenever he did so his work was 
vitiated by it. We all love those who are true. The 
beggar, his toes looking out of his boots, his elbows 
looking out of his shirt, death looking out of his smile, 
and his crazy frame shaken by his cough, loves to meet 
those who are true. The devil apes God. Merchants 
work off damaged goods, society has its falsehoods, 
but all about us are those with whom we can associate 
who are true and good. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’’ Browning says: ‘‘It is not what a 


man does which exalts him, but what he would do.’’ 
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If there are any who are not up to sample, better in 
the window than back where goods are sold and de- 
livered, there are many who are true. A bungling lie 
we abhor, but let it incarnate itself in a joke and it 
goes around in merry ripples of laughter. 

‘‘Whatsoever things are honorable.’? Some slant 
from the divine perpendicular; but, when we look for 
them, how many there are who are living honorable 
lives! Some have throned and crowned and titled sin. 
It is easy to think of evil as masked in duty. It is a 
high compliment when we say of a man: ‘‘He is hon- 
orable.’’ 

‘“Whatsoever things are honorable’’—not some 
things that are honorable. If we should say of a man, 
‘‘He is honorable sometimes and in some things,’’ we 
discredit him. Preach this doctrine of thinking and 
doing honorable things in the banks, stores, to corpora- 
tions and labor unions, to lawyers, doctors, school- 
teachers, fathers and mothers, until all are men and 
women of honor. 

‘‘Whatsoever things are pure.’’ The first lecture I 
heard for men only was advertised as a lecture on 
purity, and impurities of every name and order were 
graphically described. I learned of sins that I had 
never heard of before. The speaker reveled in pic- 
tures of vice, portraying them with graphic language 
that all could understand. We all went out thinking 
of the impure portrayal. Is it not possible to preach 
against sin, and describe it so perfectly that hearers 
will go out and sin, if it is true that ‘‘as a man think- 
eth in his heart so is he’’? 

Sin must be denounced, the mask torn off and the 
death’s-head revealed, but there is a right and wrong 


way of doing it. Shams parading as virtue must have 
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the light turned on them, but the truth must be 
preached until the make-believe hides its head in shame. 
Wrong does not walk as naked wrong; falsehood puts 
on pretense of solemn truth, the tribute vice pays to 
virtue—it counterfeits truth: jaunty words of cunning 
eover shady acts. Crooked dealing is called keen busi- 
ness; free thinking sounds well, but denies Christ; 
practicing for prize-fights is called ‘‘the manly art of 
self-defense ;’’ duels, ‘‘affairs of honor;’’ destruction 
of a race and the acquiring of territory, ‘‘benevolent 
assimilation;’’ horse-racing, ‘“‘improvement of the 
breed ;’’ Bacchanalian revelry, ‘‘being happy.’’ Satan 
quoted Scriptures to give currency to his lies. ‘‘The 
Master of Ballantre’’ said: ‘‘Oh, there are double 
words for everything; the word that swells will also 
belittle; you can not fight me with a word.’’ 

To fight weeds, sow, cultivate and reap good grain. 
To overcome evil thoughts, cultivate good thoughts, 
‘‘overcome evil with good.’’ Preach truth, and not 
error; piety, and not petty imitations. If true, you can 
note the falsetto in songs of silence. The pure in heart 
revolt against the false, for they see God; they are not 
always talking about the false, but about the true. 

Margaret, in ‘‘Faust,’’ shudders at the sight of 
Mephistopheles without knowing why; it was the in- 
sight of the pure, knowing the good and true from the 
speciously enthralling. When we keep Christ in all our 
thoughts, practicing His presence, we have the charm 
that protects us. Evil spirits are always uneasy when 
Christ approaches. When Christ is near, evil spirits 
hunt the swine, which is their natural home. 

Did you ever think of the quiet people who were 
the true friends of Jesus? When the crowds departed, 


they came to Him, welcomed Him into their homes, and 
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ministered to Him with gentle hands. So, now, you do 
not always find the sweet graces among the great, but 
usually among the lowly, with those who have a stand- 
up fight with death and despair. ‘‘Daughter of purity, 
sweetest flower of nature, from whose innocence all 
taint shrinks back, and whose honor charms the air.’’ 
‘*‘Tt is cheering to think how a thousand wheels of labor 
are turned by dear affections, and kept in motion by 
self-sacrificing endurance; of the honor that stands up 
in the business world like a rock. In all those beaten 
ways you will find domestic sanctities scattered like the 
dew; fragrance of philanthropy, and prayer, sweeter 
than the breath of nature, ascend into heaven.’’ ‘‘I 
should not look for truest heroism in the forlorn hope, 
or the night watch on the tented field, but in many a 
garret and workshop right around us: There, where 
womanhood works face to face with death, or patiently 
plods in weary routine, yet keeps her heart untainted; 
there, where toil bears on its sturdy shoulders the 
burden of the aged and the sick; there, where poverty 
ministers as with two mites to wretchedness more ex- 
treme; there, where the coarse fare is consecrated by 
family affection, and eaten with stainless hands—there 
do I discover the real greatness of our nature, and re- 
joice to find amidst the guilt proofs of beautiful, im- 
mortal love.’? Humanity at its best is seen on the level 
of the every-day man. 
‘‘When it comes to the question of trusting 
Yourself to the risks of the road; 
When the thing is the sharing of burdens, 
The lifting the heft of the load, 
In the hour of peril or trial, 
In the hour you meet as you can— 
You may safely depend on the wisdom 


And skill of the average man. 
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‘*To the average man, and no other, 
Who does his plain duty each day, 
The small thing is his wages for doing 
The commonplace bit on the way; 
’Tis the average man, God bless him, 
Who pilots still in the van, 
Over land, over sea, as we travel— 
Just a plain, hardy, average man. 


**So, through the days of existence, 

All mingling in shadow and shine, 

We may count on the every-day hero, 
Whom happily the gods may divine; 

But who wears the smart grime of his calling, 
And labors and earns as he can, 

And stands at last with the noblest, 
The commonplace, average man.’’ 


Emerson says that we ‘‘teach children to figure so 
that they will not be cheated; whereas, it would be a 
higher and better use of learning to teach them figures 
that they may not cheat.’’ Think purity, talk purity 
and live purity, and you will be prepared to associate 
with the pure in heaven. 

‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.’’ ‘‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
merey and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.’’ ‘‘To the pure all things are pure, but 
unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
pure, but even their mind and conscience is defiled.’’ 
Jesus subdues all these when we entertain Him and 
treat Him as a friend. Then all the beautiful graces 
abound. 

When in doubt, don’t! ‘‘No harm’’ is the devil’s 
trade-mark. Keep off the darkly doubtful zone. Not 


*‘Tg it wrong?’’ but ‘‘Is it worthy?’’ Does it place 
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me in the strong currents of right living and truth? 
Or does it place me where the ground is unhallowed? 
What influence will I have if I do this? Will it be 
well for those who follow? What effect will it have on 
my ideals? 

No one defends gambling, but dealing in futures, 
selling what one does not have, buying what one can 
not pay for and does not want, as is done on the Board 
of Trade, is gambling. Mark Twain gave good advice: 
‘‘There are two times when a man should not specu- 
late: when he can’t afford it, and when he can.’’ You 
may say it is ‘‘just for fun,’’ for the excitement and 
risk, the chance of winning from another’s loss, but 
it is not in line with the ‘‘whatsoevers’’ of the text. 

What about Lord’s Day observance? There is no 
one day in seven, like ours, where Christianity has not 
gone. A stranger from the Orient, coming to our 
shores, is profoundly impressed, not so much with our 
rush and roar on six days, as the silence on the one 
day in seven. Stores, banks, schools, colleges, great 
factories silent, their fires banked, whistles hushed, and 
working-clothes laid aside. Who gave us Sunday? 
China has none; Japan has one day in thirty, not as 
a right, but as a favor, and they do not observe it. 
It is a day of religious observance. You joy-riders on 
Sunday, tip your hat to the church as you go by. If 
it were not for the church, there would be no Sunday. 
The moving-picture men did not invent Sunday. The 
fellows who run dogs and race horses do not keep Sun- 
day alive. Sunday would be destroyed by those who 
would take everything out of the people, and give them 
nothing in return that is uplifting. It is not compul- 
sory to go to church, but the Lord’s Day is yours be- 
cause of those who do go. 
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What is the spirit of the day, and what is its use? 
Its value is rest of the body, the cultivation of the 
spirit and doing good. When properly observed, it is 
good, as attested in the history of individuals and of 
nations. If all people would turn it into a day of 
sports, open theaters and concert-rooms, baseball, swim- 
ming, golf (a hundred thousand boys are kept on the 
golf-links on Sundays, as caddies)—if we turn it into 
a Continental Sunday, we will have another Europe. 
If Sunday is abolished, community welfare is imperiled. 
Those who have most week-day leisure are most clamor- 
ous for Lord’s Day leisure. Do we make or mar the 
day? 

How about the theater? Does it cultivate the finer 
senses? Does it nourish virtue? Habitual contact with 
the light side of life tends to frivolity and superficial- 
ity. If we are not keeping our spirits fine and in 
touch with Christ, we are headed toward damnation— 
haven’t arrived, perhaps, but going that way. We must 
see with the eyes of Christ, love with His love and 
judge with His judgment if we are Christians. How 
would Christ have it? Theaters are not managed in 
the interest of the Christ life, and the actors and 
actresses will tell you so. Moral indifference is deadly. 
What so many need is to lose themselves in some great, 
human interest, outside of themselves. 

The Lord’s Day and the Lord’s Supper go together, 
and every Christian should be at the Lord’s table to 
remember Him, to examine themselves, to meditate 
upon His goodness and forgiveness, and his own spirit- 
ual welfare, and to show the Lord’s death until He 
comes. It is the Lord’s Day. 

I have a friend who at one time became enamored 


with German rationalism, although that was not the 
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name circulated among those who advocated it. He 
went to a conservative church to liberalize it. He was 
conscientious. His wife was taken ill, and the physi- 
cians told him that she could not live three years. Then 
he lost a boy. He found that he had a philosophy, but 
no God. He was driven to his knees, to creep back to 
faith in his Father and Saviour. The principles of 
philosophy can not save, but our Saviour can. 

Paul tells us: ‘‘To be spiritually minded is life’’ 
(Rom. 8:6). The eighth chapter of Romans is a chap- 
ter of ideals. In the seventh chapter Paul is in the 
mortal combat between the lower and the higher, the 
carnal and the spiritual, in which the slain carnal na- 
ture still hangs like a gruesome, decaying body about 
the form of the spiritual life. He asks the question, 
‘“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’’ 
and answers, ‘‘I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’’ The deadly conflict is first in the wilderness of 
ideals. If the imagination is infested with serpents of 
envy that hiss and crawl, with owls and bats and 
crouching beasts, the life will be a ruin, a cavern of 
darkness, a graveyard of fear and horror. The strug- 
gle to exist will become a combat of beak and claw and 
poison fang, and the human heart, which God created 
for paradise, becomes a jungle where hide the wildest 
beasts of prey. 

If, on the other hand, the spirit has triumphed, and 
the imagination has been redeemed, the wilderness and 
solitary place will rejoice and blossom as a rose, and 
all the trees of the field will clap their hands. In the 
wilderness waters break out as streams in the desert. 
No lion is there, or any ravenous beast. Angels crowd 
the heavens; the great and good are a crowd of wit- 


nesses, compassing about the soul; cities like brides of 
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beauty are coming down out of heaven for the habita- 
tion of the purified. 

To live in the realm of the senses is to live in a 
transient, fleeting world, with drifting clouds, falling 
leaf, rapidly succeeding cycles, a succession of rolling 
waves that dash and break upon the shores of time— 
failing sight and faltering feet and the tragedy of 
death. 

To be spiritual-minded is to live in eternity, to com- 
mune with God and renew strength, to mount up on 
wings as eagles, to run with unwearied feet, to never 
die. Upon this mount of transfiguration, and in the 
deep valley where need is waiting for our ministry, 
heaven and earth meet, and the weary heart folds its 
restless pinions, surrounded by the things that abide. 
Jesus changed the world’s ideals. In the realm of art, 
many lament that the age of the imagination has been 
supplanted by the machinery of practical life. Where 
is genius glorifying nature? Where are the Homers 
and Shakespeares now? The trees no longer meet to 
choose a king. The animals no longer talk like philos- 
ophers since Adsop died. No one now pictures Inferno, 
as Dante did, and Milton’s ‘‘Lost Paradise’’ still stands 
alone. But imagination is not lost. ‘‘No development 
of the soul is likely to withdraw from the brotherhood 
of faculties.’’ 

Homer’s great poems belong to the childhood of the 
imagination. Achilles and Hector! Ulysses changed 
from a ragged beggar to a colossal king! All the castles 
and palaces and walled cities are ruins now. The ships 
that sailed in search of the golden fleece are drifting 
wrecks without a living soul aboard. The bones of 
legions of fairy knights are piled like drifted snow 


upon a thousand fields of fancy. The nymphs, god- 
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desses, giants, ghosts and imps have all passed away. 
Our ideals have changed. The moral movements of 
the world are of more moment than all the adventures 
of all the gods and goddesses on high Olympus. In- 
stead of the paramount ideals of the world into which 
Christ came, in which man worshiped the beast and 
bird of prey, we worship a God of love, and work in 
the world of human need. 

Once the heart thrilled at the victories of invulner- 
able Achilles, and was wrought into maudlin grief over 
the sorrows of wayward Helen for Paris. Now we gather 
around the fireside and weep over the sweet life of 
little Nell or the moral victories of the Burnbre or a 
Drumsheugh. Then the soul of the artist saw and 
rendered immortal in marble two serpents coming out 
of the sea, and winding loathsome coils around Laocoon, 
who had offended the gods by treating with irrever- 
ence the Trojan horse. Now the world stops in ad- 
miration, sympathy and high resolve before that greater 
statue in Chicago, ‘‘The Struggle for Work.’’ Not 
more muscle, but more manhood, is the ideal of to-day; 
not physical bravery, but moral heroism. The thunders 
of Jove have melted away into the mercy tones of 
Calvary. We picture in new form the fallen or un- 
fallen souls). We can not make well-known deformity 
sit for beauty. The new task comes to employ the 
poetic powers to the solution of problems of a pro- 
founder age. Our poets utter warnings, or words of 
cheer, to all humanity, and not to the favored few. 
The sacred temples and ideals of the age of fables 
were ruins long ago. ‘‘Over column and cornice, over 
painted and pictured walls, creep and cling the trail- 
ing vines.’’ Imagination feels the pressure of this new 


period. Here toils and rests one family—that of man. 
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Creative genius, which once dwelt in the realm of 
fable, now weaves its fabric from the vicissitudes of 
life. Then pantheons; now asylums and_ hospitals. 
Wronged and outraged humanity must be rescued and 
redeemed. Christian ideals picture a holy mountain 
where they shall not hurt or destroy. 

Ransomed imagination feels the lash which falls 
upon the poor, dumb brute, and organizes bands of 
merey and humane societies for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to animals. It reads through the wide-open eyes 
of the poor girl the story of her broken heart, and opens 
the door of hope. It writhes in torture with the man- 
gled and dying on fields of battle, and its angels of 
mercy hover over the tragedy of war, and minister like 
the compassionate Saviour to friend and foe alike. 

This sanctified imagination sees angels happy over 
that soul that sins and repents. It believes and hopes 
and suffers long, is kind toward the good and evil, the 
just and unjust. It sees through a glass darkly be- 
cause its eyes are filled with tears; it knows in part 
because it seeks to know so much. Jesus said: ‘‘Abra- 
ham saw my day and was glad.’’ He looked through 
the glass held in God’s hand and saw the Saviour going 
about doing good. Moses went up into the mountain, 
looked over into the promised land and saw the illus- 
trious future of his people. He had an audience with 
God, behind the curtains of Sinai, and mingled with 
the ignorant whom he loved, and endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. He lived in heaven while toiling 
on earth, and was interested in earth after having 
entered heaven. 

George Matheson says: ‘‘My soul! practice being 
alone with Christ! It is written that ‘when they were 


alone Jesus expounded all things to his disciples.’ Do 
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not wonder at the saying, it is true to thine experience; 
if thou wouldst understand thyself, send the multitudes 
away. Let them go out, one by one, till thou art alone 
with Jesus. Hast thou pictured thyself the one re- 
maining creature in the earth, the one remaining crea- 
ture in all the starry worlds? In such a universe thine 
every thought would be, ‘God and I! God and I!’ And 
yet He is as near to thee as that—as near as if, in the 
boundless spaces, there throbbed no heart but His and 
thine. Practice that solitude, O my soul! Practice 
expulsion of the crowd! Practice the stillness of thine 
own heart! Practice the solemn refrain, ‘God and I! 
God and I.’ Thou shalt be both convicted and par- 
doned when thou shalt meet Jesus alone.’’ 

Pardon a bit of my own experience. When in the 
university we analyzed everything, and had a pigeon- 
hole for everything from God Almighty to the minutest 
atom. Our philosophy almost supplanted our faith. 
When I got out I prepared my sermons as I did my 
orations in college, beginning with a striking sentence 
and winding up with an explosion of all the sky- 
rockets that I could master in the English language. 
I was making some reputation as a pulpit orator. One 
Lord’s Day night I went home discouraged and out of 
heart. No one was being converted, and I could not 
see that the members of the church were living any 
nearer the Lord. I said to myself: ‘‘I will either real- 
ize the truth of all these things, or will give up the 
ministry.”’ 

The next morning I went into my study, and said 
to myself: ‘‘Jesus has promised to be with us always, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ If He were my guest, 
I would talk with Him about the church which He 


loves and for which He gave His life. I would ask 
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Him what He wanted me to preach, and what He 
wanted me to do. It occurred to me that we have His 
will, expressed in the New Testament, and I began a 
study with this in mind, trying to imagine that I was 
one of the companies that gathered around Him, was 
looking upon Him and listening to Him as He uttered 
His wonderful words of life. That afternoon I was 
going to see one of the old members of the church who 
was living in comparative poverty, largely cared for 
by the church, but whose beautiful life was an inspira- 
tion to all. If Christ were my guest, I would ask Him 
to walk down with me and sit with us. I would ask 
Him what He wanted me to say to the dear old saint 
that had been His friend for so many years. Of course 
I did not say anything to any one about what I was 
doing. We sing: 
‘“My Saviour comes and walks with me, 
And sweet communion here have we; 


He gently leads me by the hand, 
For this is heaven’s borderland.’’ 


**Oh for a closer walk with God!’’ 


‘¢He walks with me and He talks with me, 
And He tells me I am His own.’’ 


All those beautiful songs that have the spirit 
and truth about Jesus Christ are often hazy and un- 
real to us. As I conversed with the dear old sister, 
I began to feel that Christ was near. I went in to 
speak to a man, a leading merchant, whose wife had 
been praying for him for twenty years. If Christ were 
my guest, I would ask Him to go with me and listen 
to the conversation. All week I kept up this thought. 

On the next Lord’s Day I said: ‘‘If He is my guest, 


I will ask Him to go into the pulpit, sit there and 
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listen to what I have to say.’’ At the close of the 
service there seemed to be a profound feeling in the 
hearts of the people. It was the beginning of a new 
day in my ministry. We should ask Him to anoint us 
and be very near us, as we try to preach the gospel 
to the people. With their burdens and wants and joys 
and sorrows in mind, we should approach our task in 
the spirit of sympathetic helpfulness. 
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““That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, becoming conformed unto 
his death.’’—Phil. 3:10. 

‘*And if children, then heirs: heirs of God and joint-heirs 
of Christ: if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
glorified together.’’—Rom. 8:17. 

“‘Tf we suffer, we shall also reign with him.’’—2 Tim. 2: 12. 


I. Sty anp Sorrow. 


HIS is a beautiful world. If we could imagine our 
Father occupied solely in devising delight for the 

children whom He loves, what element of happiness has 
not been lavished upon our allotted home? And yet 
our race is sore of heart. 

The scientist tells us of ranks of life, from the 
smallest microbe up to man, and every creature is ap- 
parently as happy as its capacity for enjoyment and 
jts surroundings can make it—except man. 


The godless Shelley said: 


““The flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay, 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is the world’s delight? 
Lightning that mocks the night.’’ 


Byron said: 


“‘Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be.’’ 
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Why this anguish? The Bible explains by inform- 
ing us that man was created in the image of God, and 
held sweet converse with his Creator, was in harmony 
with Him, and lived in a garden of delights. No 
jungles were there, where crouching beasts watched and 
waited for their prey; no claw or beak or poisoned 
fang rent quivering hearts; no fear or nameless dread 
of God or man or beast. The very atmosphere was love. 

If the wing of a bird is crushed, it will not rise to 
meet the sun at his coming or fill the air with song. 
If the fin of the fish is broken, it will drift in agony 
at the sport of the waves until the wound is healed and 
the lost adaptation to its watery environment is re- 
stored, then it will resist every current of temptation 
and beat its way against the tide with Joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

Man sinned and thus willfully destroyed his per- 
fect harmony with God, who is our great environment, 
‘‘for in him we live and move and have our being;’’ 
then God’s presence became a torment, as the sun tor- 
tures a diseased eye, for which it was originally created; 
so God veiled His splendor behind flaming swords and 
angel beauty at Eden’s gate. 

Sin arises out of a failure or refusal to love God 
with all the being’s highest passion, and with this goes 
a lack of love for our fellow-men. Sin and sorrow go 
hand in hand; they are joined together as cause and 
effect. 

Could God have prevented sin and its terrible con- 
sequences? (1) God might have refrained from creat- 
ing beings capable of sinning; or, (2) having created, 
He might have prevented the assault of temptation; 
or, (3) allowing temptation, He might have forcibly 


restrained them from yielding. In only these three 
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ways could He have prevented sin. But none of these 
would have made men. A regal, godlike glory is only 
possible for us out of the spiritual and moral struggle 
through which we are passing. 

To be a man in God’s image you must be free (1) 
to choose the object of your love, and (2) free to de- 
vote yourself to that object, and (3) to bring an un- 
stained heart, as a dower, to the object of your affec- 
tion. Even Omnipotence can not constrain love. In 
the exercise of this necessary freedom man sinned and 
suffered spiritual death—man’s only real death. The 
account in Genesis is the only reasonable explanation 
of the sorrow of our world. 


II. Repemption’s Srory. 


The Bible tells us how God exhausted the resources 
of infinite love to win back His wandering child. Cal- 
vary was foreshadowed in types, in bleeding lambs and 
tortured beasts. The stream of agony flowed out from 
Eden, for the first sin touched God’s heart and saw 
it bleed; it was augmented in Abel’s sacrifice and 
Abel’s blood, and its swollen currents were fed by the 
slain on countless altars, but the suffering down here 
could not compare with the suffering up there. Cal- 
vary was in the Father’s heart through all the ages, 
when sin’s fascination and deadly charm kept men 
away from God. Oh! the tragedy and pathos of those 
old chapters where God weeps, as Jesus did, over Jeru- 
salem, while He stretches out His hand in entreaty, 
and pleads with men aflame with prophet-fire kindled 
with coals from off God’s altar. Oh! the years of 
patient waiting, the simple words, the gentle, breaking 
heart of God. This anguish reached its climax when 


the blood of our redemption rained like the tears of 
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God in Gethsemane and on Golgotha’s rounded death- 
knoll. ‘‘It became him, for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many souls unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering.’’ Some one may ask: ‘‘Can a divine 
being suffer?’’? Could He be divine and not suffer when 
men sorrow? 

In Demonichino’s great picture an angel stands by 
the empty cross, touching with his finger the sharp 
points of the thorn crown which the Saviour had worn. 
He was trying to understand the Saviour’s sorrow, for 
the angels desire to look into this holiest of all. 

The story of the cross conquered the learning and 
genius of the world, and then metaphysics made over 
the simple story of the cross and obscured the plain 
path from God to man and from man to God. We do 
not know all the necessities there were in the realm of 
God’s thought, His universe or His law which re- 
quired this sacrifice. The unknown quantity in the 
equation is too large. We ean afford to leave all that 
region to be explored by those who have time for dis- 
cussion and conjecture. Philosophy can not change the 
facts, thank God! We are concerned with the human 
side of the reconciliation. It is more important that 
men should be redeemed than that they should under- 
stand the philosophy of redemption. We can so easily 
lift the cross out of the sphere of the gospel into the 
realm of philosophy and view it in the dim light of 
earth rather than the clear light of heaven. 


III. Surrerine witn Him. 


‘“‘Tf we suffer with him, we may also be glorified 
with him.’’ We come now to the participation of the 


redeemed in the death of Christ. Romans 6 teaches 
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that “‘he that hath died is justified from sin, knowing 
this, that our old man was crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be done away, that so we should 
no longer be in bondage to sin.’’ In this chapter Paul 
is at the heart of his great argument to prove that the 
gospel is the power of God unto salvation. He insists 
that we must be crucified with Christ, we must die with 
Him, must be buried in baptism with Him, and must 
be raised with Him; then follows walking with Him in 
newness of a life made new. 

The ‘‘vicarious sacrifice,’’ as it is called, binds 
rather than releases. The wages of sin is death, this 
side the cross as well as on the other side. ‘‘The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,’’ is just as true to-day as ever. 
The convert to Christ dies to sin. That death is real, 
and not figurative or sentimental. It is literal death. 
Some die without a struggle, others suffer untold tor- 
ture, but it is appointed unto men once to die, and, 
after this, the resurrection and judgment. The steps 
which initiate a man into Christ, which translate him 
from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son, are not unimportant or temporary in 
their significance. They hold throughout the Chris- 
tian’s life. 

Paul never lost sight of the cross upon which the old 
nature had been crucified. He never forgot the grave 
of baptism in which the sacred, but sinful, past was 
buried; never forgot his first resurrection. He was 
dead and his life was hid with Christ in God. His res- 
urrected life was in closest companionship with Christ, 
so that he declares that Christ lived in him, and the 
life he lived he lived by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved him and gave His life for him. With him 


Christ was all and all was Christ. 
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May God help us to preach faith, repentance and 
baptism, as the Scriptural steps in conversion, in the 
light of these momentous considerations. Are there 
churches in which no cross has been erected, upon 
which, as an altar, the old man is crucified? 


‘*Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 
No, there’s a cross for every one, 
And there’s a cross for me.’? 


When the convert to Christ has been crucified, dead, 
buried and resurrected, what follows? A life of con- 
secration such as can not result from a perfunctory 
‘‘Joining of the chureh.’’ This side the crucifixion, 
death, burial and resurrection, remission of sin is 
preached in His name, and the Holy Spirit descends 
into the waiting heart. This side the cross men are 
preaching and men are brought to Christ by thousands, 
and live by the love which is shed abroad by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Each first day of the week we gather round the 
table of the Lord ‘‘and show his death until he comes.’’ 
‘‘The bread that we break, is it not the communion of 
the body of the Lord?’’ ‘‘The cup that we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of the Lord?’’ Do 
we ever forget? The Lord’s Day is resurrection day, 
reminding every Christian that he has risen with Jesus 
Christ. 

When conversion is interpreted by the greatest 
tragedy the world has ever known, when the life of the 
Christian is such that he can say, ‘‘I shall be glorified 
with Him because I have suffered with Him,’’ then the 
wilderness and solitary place will be glad for them, and 


the desert will rejoice and blossom as the rose. Martyr 
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spirits will suffer that men may be free. Our eyes will 
be opened and we shall see hands beckoning us in mute 
appeal; we shall hear voices from the unsaved ringing 
out above the surging throng of humanity, calling for 
help—cries which drown the roar of traffic and tramp 
of human feet; voices of children sobbing in secret; 
voices of despairing wives praying in fireless garrets— 
the lower moan of proud, godless mothers, their bitter 
cries smothered in silken cushions; hoarse voices of 
demon-racked men fleeing from temptation—voices 
which break from hell itself to appeal to our sensitive 
souls. We will see appealing hands stretched out from 
pagodas and palaces, from zenanas and mountain 
hutches, from thrones and peasant hovels. We will see 
trembling hands of drunkards reaching for the eup of 
damnation; pleading hands of women warding off 
drunken blows; and, hardest of all, baby hands without 
dimples, bony, clawlike baby hands, in dingy tenements 
and reeking alleys, in fever-swept cities and famine- 
cursed nations. 

No great work for God and humanity was ever done 
until suffering was put into it. Carlyle said, ‘‘The 
writing of a great book is some man’s life-blood,’’ and 
so it is in any great, enduring work. ‘‘Sympathy’’ is 
from two Greek words, and ‘‘compassion’’ from two 
Latin words; they mean, ‘‘to suffer with.’’ Jesus was 
moved with compassion toward the multitude, and, if 
we are in sympathy with Him, we will move toward 
them too. 

Hugo, the great-hearted poet, exclaims: ‘‘Sacrifice 
to the mob! Sacrifice to that unfortunate, vanquished, 
vagabond, shoeless, famished, repudiated, despairing 
mob; give it thine ear, thy hand, thy heart. The mob is 


the human race in misery.”’ 
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If we are willing to suffer with Christ, we will pour 
out our gold; our blood, which is more than our gold; 
our thought, which is more than our blood; our life, 
which is more than our thought, and our love, which is 
more than our life—that the world may be brought into 
harmony with God and paradise restored. 

The millennium lies far across dismal swamps, where 
noisome reptiles hiss and crawl; beyond mountain 
ranges, over whose icy summits only the eagle’s shadow 
sweeps; across arctic’s vast and desert isles; beyond 
tempestuous oceans, rank with dead men’s bones and 
rotting hulls of ships. Many heroes of the cross will 
spend years in garrets, and, at last, in the gray hair of 
age, file along, not with crowns on their foreheads and 
robes trailing gracefully, but in plainest attire and per- 
haps marching in rags to that solemn retreat, the grave, 
but beyond will be their coronation. 

After all the crosses of earth have been lifted; after 
the crucifixion of thousands more; when we have trans- 
lated the love of God into heroic life, and can not save 
ourselves for saving others; when every church is on 
the cross, instead of the cross on the church; when the 
‘‘host’’ is elevated in our lives, rather than by some 
priest in gorgeous ritual—the millennium will come. 

It is a long way in the pilgrimage of the race from 
Genesis to Revelation, from the first sin to the saved 
in multitudes which no man can number, but the Book 
closes with gates ajar and a new heaven and a new 
earth. Along that highway by which God’s armies 
came are the mountains of glory and of gloom, ‘‘and 
those mounts of anguish number how each generation 
learned some new word of God’s great credo, which in 
prophets’ hearts have burned since the first man stood 


God-conquered with his face to heaven upturned,’’ and 
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all these but suggestions of the unspeakable reserve that 
is behind. 
IV. Guoririep witH Him. 


In ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ the climax of the 
first part of the story is reached in the spelling-school. 
So far, in the teacher’s experience, the contest had been 
between brain and brawn, and brain had won. Little 
Shockey, a poetic little soul, had been the dear friend 
of the schoolmaster, and had kept him informed as to 
the tricks the boys had planned to play upon the 
teacher. The night of the spelling-school, the young 
man who secured the first choice named the school- 
master. The young man on the other side chose Jeems 
Phillips, the champion speller of the neighborhood. At 
the foot of the line, opposite the schoolmaster, stood 
Means’ bound girl, who was chosen at the foot of the 
line. She had been left behind to do the chores, and 
came in just as they were completing the ‘‘choosing 
up.’ 

There was a long contest between the schoolmaster 
and the champion, but finally the schoolmaster was suc- 
cessful. He spelled down each of those in line, and he 
came to the bound girl. She modestly stood there, 
with her arms folded. The old squire began by giving 
out the smaller words that all could spell, turned over 
to words that were more difficult, and, to the surprise 
of everybody, the ‘‘bound girl’’ continued to spell. The 
sympathy of the crowd was transferred to her, and the 
schoolmaster noticed that little Shockey eagerly turned 
toward her when a word was given her to spell, and 
a look of satisfaction was seen upon his face when she 
was successful. After a long contest, ‘‘daguerreotype’’ 


was given to the schoolmaster; he missed it, and the 
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girl spelled it. Little Shockey bounded to his feet and 
said: ‘‘My Hannah beat the master.’’ 

To go back in the story, a young Englishman and 
his wife and two children came to this country. After 
a time the father died, and the mother, by hard labor, 
kept the home together. She finally went blind and 
was taken to the poorhouse, where she was brutally 
treated. Little Shockey was bound to an old soldier, 
and his sister Hannah was bound to Meanses, and was 
called their ‘‘white slave.’’ Little Shockey remembered 
when they had carried his father out, and later when 
his poor, blind mother had felt for his face and kissed 
him, and the home was broken up. He said to the 
schoolmaster, one day: ‘‘It seems that God has for- 
gotten us ever since father died.’? That night, when 
his sister ‘‘beat the schoolmaster,’’ it was a triumph 
for the family. They had suffered together and were 
glorified together. 

Our Saviour, after His long contest with Satan, 
came back from the dark dominions of death and ecar- 
ried our scarred humanity up, and seated it at the 
right hand of God, becoming the pledge and promise 
of what we should be, for ‘‘we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is,’’ and ‘‘we shall reign with 
him, if we suffer with him.’’ 

You say, pointing to some humble Christian: ‘‘So, 
that is a Christian.’’ Wait until faith is changed to 
sight; until this mortal puts on immortality ; until God, 
through Christ, has shown what He can do when the 
limitations of this life are laid aside and His children 
are coronated over there. You look at the little com- 
pany assembled in the upper room in the city of Jeru- 
salem, and you say: ‘‘So, that is the church of Christ, 


against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.’’ 
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Wait until the centuries have gone by and Christian- 
ity has permeated the world. You look in on the little 
group of men in Philadelphia, signing the Declaration 
of Independence, and you say: ‘‘So, that is a republic.’’ 
Wait until years have passed, and 110 millions of peo- 
ple have developed the greatest nation on earth, and 
democratic principles are being accepted around the 
world. You say: ‘‘So, that is a Christian.’’ Wait! 

Here our poor words fail and our eyes are filled 
with tears. We know not what we shall be when our 
Father hushes our wailing cry and we open our eyes 
upon the splendors and surprises of the beautiful home 
of God. 

When I was a little boy, in the dear old country 
Bible school, they used to sing: 


**T want to be an angel, and with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, a harp within my hand; 
There, right before my Saviour, so glorious and so bright, 
I’d wake the sweetest music and praise Him day and night.’’ 


It was a beautiful vision to my childish faney, but 
I have learned since of even a higher destiny for the 
redeemed. We shall sit down with Him in His throne 
and reign with Him there, if we have suffered with 
Him here. The cross will be exchanged for a crown! 


‘And when out of the bliss of some God-lighted clime 
We look back on the clouds and the darkness of time, 
We shall find the deep shadows of suffering here 
Were but backgrounds for pictures of happiness there. 
Heaven’s rest will be better for toil-filled years; 
Every eye shall be brighter for bathing in tears; 
The clear river of life shall be sweeter for those 
Who have drunken where Marah in bitterness flows. 
Even Christ shall be dearer because of the fall, 

And the Father be nearer—the all and in all.’’ 
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~(Delivered—at—the—dubiteeConvention.)— 


HIS convention of hallelujahs would not be com- 
plete without giving decided emphasis to the work 
of winning souls and their subsequent culture. To this 
end was every missionary organization born, and for 
this purpose they all came into the world. For this, 
| several million dollars have been raised for missions 
| this year. While the number of dollars contributed 
| indicates largely the degree of consecration of our 
/ membership, the number of souls saved and set to work 
for the world’s redemption indicates the degree of con- 
| secration in the management and disbursement of the 
| dollars. 
Quality counts in dollars, as in men. The widow’s 
| mite rang down into the treasury of the Lord accom- 
/ panied by her prayers and tears and love, and the large 
sums contributed by the rich were insignificant com- 
pared with the unseen wealth which accompanied the 
widow/s oft. ‘e 
The}world is in commotion/ and needs repose and 
rest. “Revolution follows revolution, and there is revolt 
against authority in state and church and the family 
circle. Infidelity no longer assaults the church from 
without, as Paine and Ingersoll did; it is pastor of 
churches; it edits so-called religious papers; it pro- 
claims that the principles of Jesus, if applied, would 
block business. 
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It is the rule of the hour. Politicians preach dis- 
trust of all outside their party. Of course that is not 
all, but there is enough violation of law, human and 
divine, and sufficient infidelity in home, society and 
state to challenge the church of Christ, and many pro- 
fessed Christians are like ‘‘idle, painted ships upon a 
painted ocean.’’ 

They would have us think that hell had been abol- 
ished and the devil turned saint. The old-fashioned 
home, where the Bible was read and prayers were of- 
fered, is like the fragrance of roses faded and gone. 

The American amusement bill is 810 million dol- 
lars. Judging by the pictures displayed in advertis- 
ing moving pictures, the sanctities of clean living are 
broken down; scoundrelism, mockery of marriage, crim- 
inal and profane expressions, slush and slime of so- 
ciety, robbery, murder, masked gangs with pistols and 


daggers, wine-guzzlers, outraged decency, are witnessed 


by our children week-days and Lord’s Days,-and=itis =“ 
stated on good authority. that. 70)per eentrof the patrons”. 
are women. It is a rebuke to womanhood. Obscene 
dances and nudity and indecent suggestions are put on 
the screen, and we send our children to while away an 
hour, and wonder at the crime that is being committed 
by the youngsters all over the country. 

I say, awake, thou that sleepest, and rise from the “ 
dead lethargy of parents and teachers. It is an open 
insult to virtuous womanhood and the sweet innocence 
of childhood and the glory of American manhood that 
this carnival of pictured uncleanliness must be flaunted 
in our faces, on streets and in the papers that come \ 
into our homes. 

These pictures prepared the way for the shocking 


story of the findings of the vice inquiry conducted by 
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Commissioner of Labor Claude Connally; Mrs. Mabel 
Bassett, Commissioner of Charities and Corrections, and 
Mrs. Anna D. McQueen, an inspector in that depart- 
ment at Cromwell, Okla. They found what they called 
‘‘terrible conditions.’’ Girls, fourteen or fifteen, em- 
ployed in dance-halls; 250 fallen girls and women, and 
at least fifty more girls ‘‘entertainers in dance-halls.”’ 

It shocks us to have these things mentioned in a 
church service of respectable people, but are we not 
concerned with the cure of these ills? Pleasure-mad 
worldliness can only be cured by a return to Christ. 
The attacks upon the old-time conventions of society are 
more to be feared than the red anarchist, the immi- 
grant, the graft and greed of politicians, as serious as 
they may be. 

Good breeding, good taste, good manners, gentle- 
ness and devotion are yielding to jazz and flapperism, 
smart Alecks and pert Lizzies. In the crisis of morals 
and spiritual lapse, thoughtful men and women in the 
denominations are seeking plans for uniting the relig- 
ious forces to combat the evil. 

New Testament evangelism alone can meet the men- 
ace. In New Testament days sinners were convicted 
and converted. + —-€orr-6r9-tT: ‘‘Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? 
Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. And such were some of you: but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 


our God,”’ \“SPaul went down to Corinth, and many of 
the Cor} atin’ hearing, believed and were baptized,’’ 
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A study of apostolic evangelism is more thrilling 
than any romance. The great commission demanded 
the conquest of the world, man by man, and by men. 
All the power of heaven and earth, by almighty.,,, y J ae 
dynamics, is crowded into the command: ‘‘Go,. teach P* J w 
and preach _the-gospel-to-every-creature-in-all-nations<i%~ *~ 
baptizing them and teaching them.’’ Under this high ("0 
commission the inspired apostles began. From the first a+! Ave 
sermon, a power, not of this world, and mightier thang) , cht Pic 
any world power, guarded the advance of this army of , 
the faith. Angels crowded the heavens as ministering *° 
spirits to wait upon these heirs-apparent to the throne a | 
of God. A world answered the evangelism. ( Mace 

It will be noted that all the refinements and culture 
of redeemed society were manifest among those who 
obeyed the gospel. A love, such as the world had never 
seen, melted icebergs of selfishness and mountains of 
gold, and the new convert shared everything with the 
brother in need. That early church was not frescoed 
within with a cold, artificial beauty, or filigreed with- 
out with the elegance of refined formalism. Love glori- 
fied it within and without, suffered long and was kind 
even to the most unworthy, envied not, vaunted not 
itself, was not puffed up—no pouter-pigeon preachers, 
pastors or evangelists—behaved itself, sought not its 
own, was not easily provoked, took no account of evil, 
rejoiced with the truth and not in unrighteousness, 
bore all things, believed all things—that is, it had a 
liberal faith, and plenty of it—hoped all things, en- 
dured all things and never failed. This love was shed 
abroad by the Holy Spirit, which was given by Him 
who has all authority in heaven and on earth. 

Listen to the sermon at Pentecost, closing with a 
statement of the proposition: ‘‘Let all the house of 
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Israel~therefore know assuredly, that God hath made ¥4«+ 

se corer ge and Christ) this Jesus whom ye cruci- 

fie God immediately gave the increase, and three 
__--thousand souls were banded together in that first 
church. Quality and quantity went together. With 


> 


3b), many words that day, Peter exhorted, sayin ‘*Save 


‘ ‘yourselves from this untoward generation.’’ Is ex- 
hortation a lost art? Jerusalem thrilled and trembled 
under the power of that mighty appeal, and day by 
day the Lord added the saved. Day by day this early 
Christian brotherhood was enlarged. 

Again hear Peter ; ‘But ye. denied || the e_choly end 
righteous One, Pan tree a murderer to be “sranted Z 
unto you, and killed the Prince of life, whom God A#<— 
raised from the dead, whereof we are witnesses.,,,Re- 
pent!’’) The great apostolic evangelist: was driving at 
the consciences of his hearers and had the same message 
for all. 

Again, to the rulers, he said: ‘‘Be it known unto 
you all, and to all the people of Israel, that 4a/the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 

aised from the dead . . 74nd ither@ is Acalyation in 
i |‘tiéwe other.’’’ The great facts of the gospel were con- 
ape stantly cited, and they were witnesses of His, Dated 

tion. -Ananias and Sapphira joined the fn this 

meeting. The apostles stopped Brother (BRE: and 

Sister Sapphira, and continued the meeting. Joseph was 

surnamed Barnabas by the apostles, which, being inter- 

preted, means ‘‘son of exhortation.’’ This exhorter, 

this evangelist, who urged men to accept Christ with a 

fervor born of divine love, sold his possessions, and 

_ brought the money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. And 
/ y) every day, in the temple and at home, they ceased not 
to teach and to preach Jesus as Christ, 
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As the number of disciples was multiplying, there 
arose a murmuring, but no one suggested that it arose 
because of too rauch high pressure in the meeting. The 
apostles appointed seven men of good report and full 
of the Holy Spirit, strong men, to stop the murmuring, 
and they continued the meeting; for it is said the word 
of God increased—more preaching than ever. 
After Stephen had ministered to the murmuring, 
he developed into an evangelist himself. Listen, to his 
direct indictment: ‘‘Which of the prophets fd not 
your fathers persecuté?’’ This assault upon the proph- , / 
ets is of long standing. ‘‘And,’’ he continued, ‘‘they ~@ut- P* 
eailed them which showed before of the coming of the 
air viehtoows One, of whom you have “now become the (ack 
ties and mu GR if See Aan -who s'réceived the 2 58 
ast as—ord: angels, and kept It pete jl 
se sermon cost him his life, but it lived ‘in the heart 
of Saul of Tarsus. Fove) 
Philip went down to Samaria and proclaimed Christ, 
and multitudes gave heed. When they believed Philip 
preaching good tidings concerning the kingdom of God 
in the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both 
men and women. 
We hear a good deal of talk about the kingdom 
now and the Sermon on the Mount. A kingdom implies 
a king. So Philip preached good tidings concerning 
‘the kingdom and the name and authority of Jesus 
Christ, the absolute sovereign of His churech—the only 
door of admission and the only law of life in this king- 
dom of the soul. Philip preached Jesus to the Ethio- 
pian eunuch, and, after his confession of faith, went 
down into the water. Under some circumstances, this 
action might have been insignificant; but Philip and 


the nobleman went down into the water in obedience 
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to Jesus Christ. The convert was buried because Christ 
commanded, and arose and went on his way rejoicing, 
as men who submit to the Saviour always do. 

It was Barnabas who introduced Paul, after his con- 
version, to the brethren at Jerusalem. The true evan- 
gelist breaks down barriers between brethren, for his 
heart is full of love that buries a multitude of sins, 
and brings to resurrection the good in men. Then 


Peale ee ip the mame qr, by the authority’ 
of the Lord. ‘‘Se the church’ throughout all Jugéea 


te 9 


A AA uh 


and Galilee and Samaria hhad-peacgy bein © dified # and 


walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, was Haan 5 pee is now too 
slow—it is multiplication, ( ew iae 
tou “They - that- thad—been. Sere noe upon the 
»-tribulation-that arose about Stephen,.preached-the-Lord 
Jesus to the Greeks of Antioch, and-the-hand~of the 
Lordwas with -them,-and-a-great.number that believed 
turned—te-the.Lord.’’ Barnabas was sent down, ‘‘and 
‘re exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave to the; Lorde for he was a good man,and 
full of the Holy Spirit’ and of faith,’ and much peapie 
was added to the Lord,’’ Of course’ Here plain mem- 
bers of the chureh“became evangelists, and Barnabas, 
the ‘‘son~of exhortation,’’ showed himself a splendid 
Shepherd, as great evangelists have so often done. But 
the result-of the presence of this man in the community 
was the addition of many more to the Lord. 
He then went to Tarsus to seek Paul, and they 
gathered together a whole year with the church and 
taught much people, and the disciples were so far in- 


J) structed that they were called Christians. Acts 11 


‘7 


‘pte f 


records what occurred within the church, and not what 
outsiders said about it. 
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Then commenced that evangelistic tour in which 
Paul and Barnabas, two of the strongest men in the 
church, started around the Mediterranean Sea. The 
word of the Lord spread throughout all the region of 
Persia. At Iconium a great multitude of Jews and 
Greeks believed. 

When they had preached the gospel in Derbe and 
had made many Christians, they returned to Lystra 
and Iconium and to Antioch, confirming the souls of 
the Christians, exhorting them to continue in the faith. 
Read the story of Philippi. At Thessalonica, Paul went 
into a synagogue of the Jews and reasoned with them 
from the Scriptures, openly alleging that it behooved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead; and that 
‘‘this Jesus whom,’’ said he, /‘I preach unto you, is 
Christ ;’’ and of the devout Greeks a great multitude 
believed, and evidently there were many men and of 
the chief women not a few. 

In his letter later to this church, Paul said they 
became ‘‘imitators of him, and of the Lord, for from 
them sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place, their faith 
to Godward is gone forth.’’ ‘‘And we were gentle 
among you as when a nurse cherisheth her own chil- 
dren. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and 
righteously and unblamably we behaved ourselves to- 
ward you that believe: as ye know how we dealt with 
each one of you, as a father with his own child, ex- 
horting you, and encouraging you, and testifying, to 
the end that ye should walk worthily of God, who 
ealleth you into his own kingdom and glory.’’ And: 
‘‘Winally, brethren, pray for us that the word of the 
Lord may run and be glorified.’’ The work of the 


shepherd and the evangelist here went hand in hand. 
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At Athens, poecry and Greek philosophy failed to 
win converts, as usual, for Paul did not have an oppor- 
tunity to conclude the gospel message. At Corinth, 
Paul determined to know nothing among them save 
Christ and Him crucified, and many of the Corinthians, 
hearing, believed, and were baptized (1 Cor. 9: 19-22). 
‘‘But though I was free from all men, I brought my- 
self under bondage to all, that I might gain the more.’’ 
Paul was not afraid of numbers. The alarm about 
great numbers coming to Christ had not yet been ex- 
pressed, because there were none who failed to win 
souls who had concluded that, because they could not 
bring souls to Christ, it was sufficient proof that God 
had suspended the increase of the church and favored 
statu quo. (I quote Latin, because the Anglo-Saxon is 
too thoroughly Christianized to express the condition 
of one who loses the evangelistic fervor.) ‘‘And to the 
Jews, I became a Jew that I might gain Jews; I am 
become all things to all men that I may by all means 
save some.’? When Paul came into the slums of Cor- 
inth, he preached Christ unto them, and so on to the 
close of the exciting and matchless narrative. Enthu- 
siasm was defined by the Greeks to mean God-inspired 
and God-possessed. These early preachers were both 
God-inspired and God-possessed, and their enthusiasm 
was such that they were accused of intoxication at Pen- 
tecost, and madness at Cesarea. I have been a pastor 
all but six years during forty-seven years and under- 
stand that converts must be trained in the Christian 
life; but even spiritual culture may become a selfish 
possession, and must be shared to be kept. When love 
for the salvation of others becomes a consuming passion, 
when sorrow for sin and sinners flows from eye to eye, 


and joy over men redeemed runs from heart to heart, 
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*, (we have a glory that transfigures you and me, and a 
( joy that passeth understanding. 

~ Evangelism in sectarian churches is dead. Men have 
been too well taught to accept a partial or home-made 
answer to the question: ‘‘What must I do to be saved ?”’ 
3uf_we-are-at-the-beginning of a world-wide-evangel- 
ism, which -wil-manifest Pentecostal~power, because it 
preaches a Pentecostal _gospéland burns with Pente- 
costal love, and-its mighty sweep of impassioned, but 
intelligent, feeling will-carry-everything before it. 

~~ Society must be born of water and the Spirit in the 
great cities as well as elsewhere, or it can not enter 
the kingdom of God. The pioneers of this ery, ‘‘Back 
to Pentecost,’’ have many of them fallen asleep. Some 
of them remain among us, calling us to forgotten duty. 
Let no man speak lightly of the immortals who look 
down upon us to-day. Some of you who are older re- 
member those earlier days. They preached in the 
homes and in the schoolhouses. They shook the depths 
of the forest gloom with their hymns of lofty cheer and 
with a plea for the authority of Jesus Christ. 

The past rises before me. I see the gathering in the 
old church. The man of God begins his sermon on the 
humiliation and exaltation of Jesus. It is a recital in 
Seripture language of the great facts of the gospel. 
But the sermon is approaching its close, the argument 
is over, and dying men and women are exhorted by the 
high and holy motives of the gospel, as they value their 
deathless spirits, to yield to God. The congregation 
rises to sing. My~-father-starts-the~song? 


‘Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb, 
And shall I fear to own His cause, 
Or blush to speak His name??? 
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Or: 
‘¢Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee.’’ 


And many did leave all to follow Christ as their only 
leader. As penitent men and women came forward to 
confess the Saviour, tears of joy rained from eyes 
which gleamed with the light of God’s eternal love. I 
can hear my father’s voice to-day leading the song of 
invitation ; and, as verse followed verse, and the power 
of the gospel was manifest as souls were saved, his 
clarion voice rose with his happy spirit, his face illu- 
minated with what seems to me now a celestial radiance. 
No, he was not a preacher, but one who loved his fel- 
low-men. There was rejoicing down here like unto 
rejoicing up there when a sinner repents. I see the 
little company gather on the banks of a stream, sur- 
rounded by the laughter and ridicule of religious hate. 
I hear them singing: 


‘*Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God.’’ 


I see the funeral march to that liquid grave. I see 
the face of a ransomed soul rising from its watery 
tomb. I see the dear ones at the water’s edge, with 
radiant faces, receive the new-born soul with a hand- 
clasp and welcome as glad as that of the disciples on 
the morning of the resurrection. I see the man of God 
standing on the banks of that river, appealing to dying 
men to submit to the authority of Jesus Christ, until 
those who came to smile remained to weep. I see a 
man pressing through the crowd. I hear him say he 
is ready. I hear his confession and see his baptism. 

I saw Knowles Shaw in an old hall. He played the 


organ himself, and opened the eternal gates with his 
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song. The little children loved him because he first 
loved them. Strong men like Asa Schuler confessed 
their faith and set up family altars in their homes; 
and, when they laid down their work over here, I 
imagine I see their glorified father in the gospel as he 
clasps their hands on the other shore, singing still: 


‘We shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing in the sheaves.’’ 


The lofty spirits of the apostles and the pioneers await 
us over there. > 

They’"Hbetisappointed- if-we donot continue the 
work-they began.~ Many of these voices were long since 
hushed. They left us a mighty people and a heritage 
which we must guard with our lives. We are children 
of the storm; ee been rocked in the cradle of the 
deep. ; 
The erenoan ‘century will present no problems in 
the country places or in the slums or boulevards of 
ereat cities which Christian citizens, at the call of the 
gospel, can not solve. —Brethren;let us arise at the call 
of the century that is upon us, and at the call of God, 


to an evangelism apostolic, world-wide, and eLeralyy q 


long in the sweep of its grit pelory. — fog ye. We 
Gare» , ats i; Steet 
a a re re - at a “) My, 
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THE WORLD’S NEED OF A NON- 
SECTARIAN CHURCH 


‘¢That they may all be one.’’—Jesus. 
‘Ts Christ divided?’’—Paul. 


H*.” is at war with every Christian grace, and love 
for a party is usually hate for the whole. Sec- 
tarianism is devotion to the interests of a party hold- 
ing partial truths. Sectarian zeal has made the church 
the rendezvous and home of all the evil passions when 
it should have been their grave. It has kindled martyr 
flames about the sweetest spirits of the world. It has 
pierced kind hands, held out to help; has broken gentle 
hearts; has crowned with thorns the saviors of the race; 
jealousy watched the very tomb where buried love lay 
sleeping, and manufactured lies to discredit its resur- 
rection. 

Sectarianism, professing faith in Christ, has carried 
the spirit of Chinese exclusiveness into the worship of 
our Father; has quarantined its own ship, so that those 
aboard could not go ashore, and those ashore could not 
get aboard. It has carried the tomahawk of the savage 
into its tribal wars, and outrivaled Greece and Rome 
in contempt of the barbarian hordes outside its fold. 
But sectarianism is not Christianity. It is pagan hu- 
man nature, hell-born and devil-ruled, no more to be 
confused with the Christianity of Christ than brotherly 
love with the hate of Cain. 

Is it not time to beat polemical swords into plow- 


shares which will turn up bread for the starving; to 
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beat into pruning-hooks the spears we use for prodding 
our brethren; to trim away the surplus foliage in the 
lives which have produced ‘‘nothing but leaves;’’ to 
practice Christianity as well as preach it? 

If joy is needed in the world of graves; if peace 
has balm for men at war; if kindness is still wanted to 
turn away wrath; if goodness should be crowned where 
wrong has ruled; if faithfulness has more power to 
bind us to each other than infidelity and doubt; if 
meekness, the humility of greatness, the grace which 
sparkles like a gem in the crown of intellect—if meek- 
ness can inherit more of this earth than pride, with its 
restlessness of impatience and lust for sensual posses- 
sion; if self-control, greater than a city’s conquest, is 
still desired in a world of passion; if love, like an 
angel of mercy, hovering where ambition floats its 
schemes on seas of blood ‘‘and builds with human bones 
its pyramid of power;’’ if love, like a living spirit, is 
to cry ‘‘Peace!’’ over our business battles, to mediate 
between nations, employer and employed, stalwart man 
and little child, to impel the strong, to help the weak 
—if these fruits of the Spirit, borne by the early Chris- 
tian church, are yielded by the church of the twentieth 
century, ‘‘the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.’’ 

The trend toward Christian union and the non- 
sectarian church of Christ is indicated by the utterances 
of representative men among the denominations. 

Phillips Brooks: ‘‘Great is the craving after unity.’’ 

G. T. Chandler, China: ‘‘There is an irrepressible 
desire for organic union.”’ 

Amory H. Bradford: ‘‘In some way the divisions 
in our Lord’s body will be healed. Where division is, 
He is not; where He is, division is not.’’ 
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Prof. Charles W. Shields, of Princeton: ‘‘Is there 
a divine necessity for manifesting to the world the one- 
ness of believers in Christ, which He likened to His 
oneness with the Father, and for which He prayed as 
affording demonstrative proof of the whole earthly mis- 
sion ?”’ 

Prof. Philip Schaff: ‘‘A divided Christendom will 
never evangelize the world.’’ 

Roswell P. Hitchcock: ‘‘Sectarianism is the real 
infirmity of Protestantism.’’ 

Josiah Strong: ‘‘I look for organic union.”’ 

H. Y. Satterlee: ‘‘The present divided state of 
Christendom is the crowning evil of the time.’’ 

Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Congregationalist, Baptist and all the religious 
bodies are now alive with the sentiment of union. 


I. Wuat THE NOoN-SECTARIAN CHURCH WiLL Not Br. 


It can not be a union in which one denomination 
has swallowed up all the rest, and weeps because there 
are no more to absorb. That would be denominational 
octopus. 

Not a segregation by which each sect is fitted into 
every other by some marvel of federation; that would be 
a conglomerate, instead of a living, unity, lacking the 
central fire of love necessary to fuse the parties into 
one consolidated whole, and to convince the world that 
they were one in more than name. 

Not an aggregation of sects; that would be a sec- 
tarian aggregation and about as harmonious as bottled 
scorpions. 

Not a compromise and peace like that of a grave- 
yard, where each consents to occupy as little territory 


as possible, and tacitly agrees to maintain a peaceful 
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and respectful calm; that is death, or the imbecile quiet 
of despair. 

Not an ecclesiasticism where one man becomes, or a 
number of men constitute, the head and source of author- 
ity; that has always been a tyranny. ‘‘We have seen a 
towering structure, gradation above gradation—a living 
pyramid—on whose summit was enthroned a ruling 
mind, at whose base stretched out a kneeling and obe- 
dient world. This is spiritual despotism, in its pride 
of place, mistaking professed submission for vital 
union.’’ 

Had Christ willed a unity of this nature, the apos- 
tles would have enjoined and enforced it. It has al- 
ways lacked the sanction of the divine Head of the 
ehurch. There is not a word in the Scripture of such 
a universal government under one universal earthly 
head. Even churches of the same province in apostolic 
days were not connected in this way. 

It is not a union of coercion in which all speak the 
same thing in slavish fear of rack or flame or inquisi- . 
tion; we have the history of this experiment in the 
great ‘‘Book of Martyrs.’’ It must be a union con- 
sistent with the highest liberty. 

Not a union of all the philosophies, fallacies and 
dreams of the poets, dramatists and thinkers of the 
past; that would be sterilized moonshine without light 
or heat. 

Not uniformity of opinion; that would give us, as 
Mrs. Browning would say, ‘‘long, gray stretches with- 
out a break.’’ It must be consistent with individuality 
and private rights. 

Not an invisible, intangible, uncertain, indefinite 
unity floating around in the ethereal, dreamy regions 


of conjecture, but a vital, palpable, working, grand 
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union of God and men in the church of the living God, 
and a home of living men ‘‘in which all the members 
fitly joined together by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working in due measure of each sev- 
eral part, maketh increase of the body unto the building 
up of itself in love.”’ 


Il. In Wuat Form ReEAuizep? 


Christianity, as presented in the New Testament, is 
a system of personal relations, rather than a code of 
dogma and philosophical statements. Back of all unity 
of faith and obedience, and of all imitation of His 
character, there is necessary vital union with Christ, 
without whom the Christian can do nothing, but with 
whose strength he can do all things. 

Unity has been sought in the public acknowledg- 
ment of a creed, enforced by penalties which taxed the 
ingenuity of a cruel zeal, but this effort belongs to a 
savage past. 

Christ is the Head over all things to the church, 
which is His body. After His death and resurrection, 
He said: ‘‘All authority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth.’’ In all things He is to have pre- 
eminence (Col. 1:18). ‘‘God hath spoken by his Son.’’ 
‘See that ye refuse not him that speaketh’’ (Heb. 12: 
25). ‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.”’ ‘‘God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ.’’ ‘At the name [or authority] of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things in 
earth,’’ and ‘‘that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”’ 

Christ commissioned His apostle, saying: ‘‘What- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 


heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
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be loosed in heaven.’’ Again He said: ‘‘Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; whose so- 
ever sins ye retain, they are retained.’’ The great sal- 
vation, “‘having at first been spoken through the Lord, 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard, God also 
bearing witness with them, both by signs and wonders, 
and by manifold powers, and by gifts of the Holy Ghost 
according to his own will.’’ 

The supreme authority of Christ and apostles is 
acknowledged by both Catholics and Protestants, and 
is therefore non-sectarian. Apostolic succession has 
been subject to endless discussion. We are united about 
the original apostles, but divided with regard to pro- 
fessed successors, who claim to be the Lord’s special 
representatives, and to hold commission under the head 
of the church, equal to the apostles. Not Christ and the 
twelve apostles as interpreted by the head of the 
Church of Rome, the heads of the Church of England, 
the Presbyterian Church, the Methodist Church, or any 
other, but these chieftains measured by the word of 
Christ and His apostles. 

Christ, being the Head of the church, the apostles 
being recognized as His representatives on earth, and 
the Bible containing their word, we must go back 
‘‘through the tangled thicket of the years’’ to find in 
the Scriptures the plans and specifications for building 
the church and the only basis of Christian union. 

The identity of the church lies not in broken frag- 
ments of succession, or even in a chain, which can be 
shaken in Chicago, London or Rome, and clank clear 
back to the city of Jerusalem. The identity of the 
church is to be determined by comparing its constitu- 
tion with the unquestioned, original, divine pattern 


given by Christ and His apostles. 
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Non-sectarian Name. 


Names are significant. Words are the signs of 
ideas. If the words are ambiguous, the ideas will be 
confused. The reckless Juliet might say, 


‘‘What’s in a name? 
That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet,’’ 


but it is the delusion of a love-sick girl, blind to the 
real truth. The rose retains its fragrance, but another 
name would not indicate it in the absence of the flower. 
For thirty years the ‘‘War of the Roses’’ raged with 
an import as momentous as the throne of England. It 
was not a battle of flowers for supremacy of fragrance, 
but a struggle to the death between the houses of 
Lancaster and York for Britain’s throne, until eighty 
princes of the royal blood went down and England’s 
nobility was almost annihilated. Words and names 
stand for evolution and revolutions and great, living 
issues. 

In the eleventh chapter of Acts, two things came to 
pass within the church at Antioch: ‘‘teaching much 
people’’ and ‘‘calling the disciples Christians.’’ The 
twenty-sixth verse does not state what those outside of 
the church were saying about it, but records what was 
done within the church, under the teaching of Paul and 
Barnabas. The name ‘‘Christian’’ is claimed by all. 
Change the name ‘‘W. C. T. U.’’ to ‘‘Woman’s Cath- 
olic Union,’’ and all but Catholics would desert it; if 
the Y. M. C. A. were changed to Young Men’s Presby- 
terian Union, the burden of sustaining it would im- 
mediately fall to the Presbyterian Church. If the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. were changed to the Young People’s 


Society of Disciples Endeavor, it would soon be with- 
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out a local habitation or a name. Was not Bro. Hen- 
son, the great Baptist, right when he said, ‘‘If all 
Christendom would go back to the name ‘Christian,’ 
it would be the happiest harbinger of a better day. 
Indeed, we do not believe that practical union could be 
delayed much beyond such an event. Difference in 
names is one of the strongest walls of partition between 
Christian people which has ever been erected, and as 
long as it stands there is bound to be division’’? 


Creed. 


The church is divine and should have a divine creed. 
Faith in the personal Saviour has the divine sanction. 
‘“Whosoever believeth in him.’’ ‘‘Ye are all the chil- 
dren of God, by faith in Christ Jesus’’ (Gal. 3:26). 
*““To you it is given to believe in him.’’ ‘‘I know 
whom I have believed.’’ 

Philip Schaff said the creed of the early apostles 
was very simple. ‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’’ ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’’ He said: ‘‘This creed was 
Christocentric and all-comprehensive.’’ This is the 
divine origin of the church of Christ. Human creeds 
have been candidly objected to upon the ground that 
they are partial statements; are not universal; set lim- 
its on intellectual progress; mark arrested development ; 
divide God’s people, and submit tests of fellowship 
unknown to the word of God, substituting loyalty to 
opinion for submission to Christ. They are without 
divine sanction and can not be enforced except by the 
carnal weapons of the usurper. God has given us a 
creed, and the substitution of another is disobedience. 
Crumbling human creeds will soon be treasured only 


as the fossil remains of an age of voleanic fire. ‘‘Other 
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foundation [for our faith] can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 


Non-sectarian Conditions of Membership. 


Christ having all authority and being the Head of 
His church, He must indicate the terms of admission 
to His kingdom. In His great commission which He 
gave to His apostles as His ambassadors, He announces 
the terms of membership in His church. The early 
Christians were made under this commission. The Acts 
of Apostles is the only inspired record of Holy Spirit 
conversions. The sermons recorded there followed the 
exact order of the commission under which the apostles 
preached. The conditions imposed were faith in Christ, 
repentance and baptism in the name or by the authority 
of Jesus. The faith was non-sectarian; the repentance 
enjoined is required by all; the immersion of the 
penitent believer, as is agreed by all, meets the re- 
quirement of the Lord, while there has always been 
endless controversy as to ‘‘other modes’’ and the ‘‘bap- 
tism of infants.”’ 

‘‘Going down into the water,’’ ‘‘buried in the 
water,’’ might have no significance whatever, but if 
one goes down into the water because Christ com- 
mands it, and is buried in baptism, in obedience to 
Him ‘‘who has all authority in heaven and on earth,’’ 
he may rise to walk in newness of life. To know 
what Jesus means in commanding baptism, translate 
the word and ascertain its meaning as a matter of 
fact. 

It is not a question of opinion what conditions 
of admission Christ imposed upon those entering His 
church. It is a matter of fact and is to be investigated 
as such. 
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III. New Testament TEACHING CoNCERNING UNION. 


Read that tender heartbreak in the seventeenth chap- 
ter of John, and you have the mind and heart of our 
Saviour. On Pentecost they were all ‘‘with one accord 
in one place.’’ In Romans, Paul declares: ‘‘We, being 
many, are one body in Christ.’’ In the sixteenth chap- 
ter he sends salutations to both parties who had been 
engaged in controversy ; beseeches the brethren to mark 
those who are causing divisions and occasions of stum- 
bling ‘‘contrary to the doctrine which ye learned, and 
the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.’’ Thus Paul wrote to the cosmopolitan church 
at Rome. It was the grandest message, the most kingly 
declaration, that ever swept along the Appian Way, 
though borne in royal chariots and surrounded by vic- 
torious eagles. 

In 1 Corinthians, because of their division, he charges 
them with being contrary and walking as men. ‘‘For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.’’ 
Sweeping on, he reaches that psalm of love in the thir- 
teenth chapter, and closes the letter with the sublime 
appeal: ‘‘Let all things ye do, be done in love.’’ 

In 2 Corinthians, he fears lest when he comes he 
shall find debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, backbit- 
ings, whisperings, tumults, and his final admonition is: 
“‘Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live 
in peace.”’ 

In the Galatian letter, Paul assaults and drives back 
the determined Judaizing party, and plants the flag 
of spiritual freedom on the heights of this glorious 
Epistle, where it has been floating ever since. 

The suffering champion of the union and liberty of 


the church, now a prisoner at Rome, in his Epistle to 
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the Ephesians, unveils the throne of Christ, where the 
Father has exalted Him to be the Head over all things 
to the church, which is His body. He exhorts them to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
They were members of one body, the church of Christ. 
They were animated by one life; belonged to one Lord, 
the Son of God; held one faith, believed in Jesus 
Christ; consecrated themselves to holy living in one 
baptism. 

The tenderest fears of the apostle had been alarmed 
upon hearing that the peace of the flourishing little 
ehurch at Philippi had been disturbed. In this letter 
of love, he entreats: ‘‘Be like-minded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind.’’ 

‘‘In Colossians,’’ Bishop Lightfoot has said, ‘‘it is 
no longer against national, but against intellectual, ex- 
elusiveness that the apostle contends; it is not against 
the Jew, as a Jew, but against the Jew become agnostic, 
that he fights the battle of religious liberty. How he 
exhorts them to hold their union with the ‘Head from 
which all the body, by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered, and knit together, inereaseth with 
the increase of God.’ ”’ 

Thessalonians was the abode of peace. He might 
have omitted his favorite theme, but, not yet satisfied, 
he exhorts them to increase in brotherly love. 

Timothy and Titus, evangelists going among the 
churches, were charged to avoid ‘‘subtle distinctions 
and endless logomachies’’ which began to obtain among 
professing leaders and fatal to the peace of the church. 
The church should not be an arena of debate, where 
every word is a weapon, nor a battlefield, where one 
speaks only to breathe defiance against the other; but 


a home in which all are joined as a happy family. 
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The letter to Philemon was written to unite in love 
two hearts estranged. 

In Hebrews we have an effort to save the Jewish 
converts from apostasy. ‘‘But he that sanctifieth and 
they who are sanctified are all of one, for which cause he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren; in the midst of 
the church will I sing praise unto thee.’’ Christ is 
represented as standing in the midst of the church— 
its central and solar glory. 

James tenderly exhorts: ‘‘Brethren, if any of you 
do err from the truth and one convert him, let him 
know that he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.’’ 

Peter exhorts the brethren scattered throughout 
Galatia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia and Bythinia to love 
one another with pure hearts fervently. 

John writes in defense of the foundations cf faith: 
By this ‘‘we know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.’’ Antichrist is known 
by the absence of brotherly love. 

Jude earnestly contended for the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints. 

Revelation—in whatever figure represented, the 
Apocalypse portrays the church as one. It is the ‘‘ Holy 
City,’’ ‘‘The Bride,’’ ‘‘The Lamb’s Wife.’’ John saw 
Christ on the throne of God, and beneath His sway all 
dominions and principalities and powers, multitudes 
which no man could number, radiant in God’s smiles 
of love and united in his praise. 

In the Epistles, the apostles present the collective 


church under the likeness of a human body growing 
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into a perfect man, a colossal stature of sanctified hu- 
manity with Christ, its vital and glorified Head. Par- 
ticular congregations are commended for the unity of 
faith and love, or rebuked for converting the sanctuary 
of God into an arena of angry debate, from which the 
grieved Holy Spirit is departing. Matters of opinion 
must be made secondary to matters of faith. Details 
of business and of organization have been subjects of 
controversy since the early centuries. A strong, im- 
partial thinker and Bible student has said: ‘‘There is 
more episcopacy in Scripture than is quite palatable to 
the Independent. There is more Congregationalism 
than either the priest or the presbyter can manage to 
get rid of.’’ Why attempt to make either of these 
forms the sine qua non of the church polity? Ifa man 
is needed to visit the churches in a given territory to 
counsel, advise and assist in planning aggressive work, 
send him, but you need not constitute him the eccle- 
siastical and authoritative governor, legislator and ju- 
diciary. If conference is needed between the repre- 
sentatives of the various churches in the locality, let 
them meet, not as a house of lords over God’s heritage, 
but as a body of servants of the church. 

If all God’s people in a city should unite in a 
great effort to preach the gospel and save the masses, 
and in a great union meeting a thousand people should 
believe in Christ, should sincerely repent, should con- 
fess before angels and men their faith in the Saviour, 
and were buried with Christ in baptism, what would 
we call these converts? Christians. Of what denom- 
ination are they members? None, for as yet they have 
not united with any. Suppose, at the close of the 
union meetings, these converts should meet to decide 


the future. After presentation of the faith and the 
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practice of the various denominations by able repre- 
sentatives, and a cordial invitation for all to unite with 
some one of them, suppose some one should move that 
these thousand Christians continue the non-sectarian 
work. Suppose they organize with good men and wise, 
full of the Holy Spirit, to look after the spiritual wel- 
fare of the members, and others to look after the busi- 
ness, and so on, until all were at work for God and 
humanity. What would the church be? A church of 
Christ. Of what denomination are they members? 
None; simply Christians. Suppose they meet as the 
early church did, to remember the Lord and show the 
Lord’s death in the Lord’s Supper each Lord’s Day. 
Would that place them within any sectarian fold? Now, 
suppose there comes to be a thousand such congrega- 
tions in a State, and representatives of these should 
meet regularly to co-operate for the extension of the 
kingdom and to counsel about the best interests of the 
congregations represented—it would be a non-sectarian 
gathering, but still a gathering simply in the name of 
the great Head of the church. 

The lives of these men should conform to the ethical 
standard of Christ. They should be the soul of great 
reform. ‘‘The rich and poor should meet together,”’ 
and this Christlike love would reach the ends of the 
earth in its missionary zeal. 

The union may not be brought about in the forum, 
but on the battlefield, where our missionaries hold the 
skirmish line against most desperate odds—in the slums 
of the great cities, in quiet country places—in the 
effort to rectify without injustice the inequalities of 
society, and bring about needed reforms. 

If the church was under the sole dominion of the 


Saviour, with the love of God in the heart as a con- 
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suming passion, the frostwork of selfishness which hangs 
around stately walls would melt and disappear, and 
ministrations of mercy would fall around us like the 
dew. The church would not rest while want and 
famine crouch and wait at sorrow’s door. It would belt 
about the heaviest poverty with the brightest charities. 
Instead of driving keen bargains that wring poor hearts 
until they break, and winning success by a ride over 
the crowd while thousands go down at our chariot- 
wheel, it would lighten the burdens which vex the rest- 
less millions, or distress the most unworthy member of 
the race, and would unite all its energy toward the 
extension of Christianity, and to bring Christ into our 
longing life. 

Will we do it? ‘Will the wounded body of Christ, 
torn by old dissensions, paralyzed by plethorice pros- 
perity, manacled to time-honored forms and observ- 
ances, arise at the call of the twentieth century, and, 
breaking her long-loved chains, robed as a bride, go 
forth to meet her Lord? 

Body of Christ, arise! Stand in resurrected beauty 
and resistless power, erect, unbroken, without spot and 
blemish, that the world through you may believe. 

O church of Christ! so grand; so selfish; so wise, 
yet so confused; so brave; so loving, and so lovely! 

The lonely Wrestler in the garden, the patient 
Pleader for your oneness, still awaits the answer. 

And—it is coming! The clans are gathering. The 
tread of millions, marching to the standard, breaks like 
distant wave upon our listening ear. 

Our yearning hearts, our straining eyes, catch the 
flash of a saber! It is the sword of the Spirit advane- 
ing—over a bloodless battlefield; for above all floats 


the snowy banner of His amchanoiie love. 
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‘We are laborers together with God.’’—1 Cor. 3:9. 


DO not know whether the theologians and masters 

of exegesis will allow my headings or not, but here 
they are: 

I. Workers. 
II. Together. 

III. With God. 

In our attempts to build men up in the most holy 
faith, do we not sometimes feel that most of our teach- 
ing has fallen on stony ground? How satisfied they 
seem when the sacrifice is over and the beautiful new 
church dedicated and the pledges made all paid. I 
am reminded of a preacher in a big church who broke 
forth in these words, ‘‘Lord, we believe,’’ eries the re- 
spectable congregation, rank after rank, pew after pew, 
as the sonorous prayers echo in their ears, as the pious 
homily patters upon their drowsy souls. ‘‘Lord, we 
believe all this, Amen,’’ as prudent and decorous peo- 
ple ought to do, and then go forth to show that we do 
not believe a word of it. ‘‘Lord, we believe’’ in 
solemn uniformity of faith, as rows of waxen people 
might, with glassy eyes and mechanical nod of appro- 
bation. ‘‘We believe that Thy religion is one of great 
spiritual interests and lofty self-sacrifice;’? and, so 
believing, we live for ourselves alone. 

We buy and sell and get gain without regard to 
the moral quality of our dealing. Buy anything that 


will pay; sell anything that is profitable—bodies, souls, 
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hearts, principles and reputation; worshiping the one 
ideal of worldly good. ‘‘Lord, we believe;’’ believe 
what is said, that Thou art holy and Thy law supreme; 
and, professing thus to believe, we reverence nothing. 
We own no authority but the desire of our own hearts. 

Lord, we believe in Thy universal Fatherhood and 
the brotherhood of man; and, believing this, we indulge 
in strife and hatred. We wrap ourselves in bigotry 
and pride. We turn with horror from what we call 
the common and unclean. We hurl scorn upon the 
shamed and abandoned. We believe that Thou art 
good, because we are comfortable. We believe in a 
future state, for it does not trouble our present. That 
seems a deplorable condition, but portrays pretty faith- 
fully the composure of some churches. 

Those who lead may be to blame. When one comes 
to Christ and is happy in the Lord, is he introduced 
to the work of the church? Has the church any serious 
work? Of course there is the Bible school, but the 
salaried workers in that field ridicule teachers who have 
had no special training, and, anyhow, there are only 
a limited number who can be used. If young, there 
is Christian Endeavor. Those who receive a salary to 
instruct the workers insist upon a course in ‘‘expert 
endeavor,’’ which takes about three years. They hold 
a monthly business meeting with a few officers present. 
They put the best workers on committees which leave 
out the new member, unless he is unusually bright. 
They emphasize quality rather than quantity, which 
means that a little clique is really the society. The 
satisfied little group train together and unintentionally 
(they never intend much) crowd out the new convert, 
who goes his way and his name is dropped from the 


roll. This will give the society an opportunity to win 
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the banner at the next rally for attendance, where it 
is estimated on the per cent. basis. For example, a 
society of thirteen, with ten present, would score con- 
siderably above a society of a hundred, with seventy- 
five present. It is presumed by the authorities that the 
smaller the society, the bigger the consecration, and the 
more minute the quantity, the better the quality. As 
to the multitude of young people outside the church, 
there is little concern. 

The women do some better. If the new addition is 
a woman of position and standing, she is importuned to 
join the cirele. If she is the mother of a big family 
and her husband a laboring man, of course most of her 
time is taken up at home, and no use to ask her, and 
so she toils on much as she did before becoming a 
Christian. 

The new member looks around for awhile, and 
there does not seem to be anything to do, and so after 
while he becomes careless, begins to miss services, and 
after while his name is put on the inactive list, and 
he is lost to the church and the life that God intends 
for him is unlived. A history of many churches would 
be a record of how not to do it. Any move to go after 
the masses awakens anxiety upon the part of those who 
have kept the church alive. They fear that the church 
will be lost sight of, which, of course, means them. 

The elder of the church has qualifications and 
duties clearly defined in the Scriptures. He needs be 
in no doubt as to character or duty. He is to 

Take heed to himself; 

Take heed to the flock of God; 

To feed the church of God; 

Must be blameless ; 


Husband of one wife; 
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Vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospital- 
ity, apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filthy Iucre, patient, not a brawler, must 
rule his own house well, having children under subjec- 
tion, of good report, not self-willed, not soon angry, 
lover of good men, just, holy, temperate, holding fast 
the faithful Word, able to convince gainsayers, must 
take oversight of the flock willingly, must be an ex- 
ample to the flock, to support the weak. “‘They watch 
for your souls as they that must give an accownt’’ (Heb. 
13:17). We are to have a plurality of elders, prob- 
ably because it would require a number of men to have 
all these qualifications. Usually good men are selected; 
that is, good, moral men, who can pray above a whisper 
at the communion table. As to making any systematic 
effort to watch for souls, to go after a lost sheep, to 
do much teaching, unless they happen to be selected to 
teach a class, there is nothing doing. Have they plans 
for tying the new member into the work of the church? 
They have not. Christ purchased the church with His 
own blood, and loves it. What is the idea these men 
have of the church? 

The elders are not so much to blame. Precedents 
have been handed down, and they ‘‘run the same race 
their fathers have run.’’ The preacher should instruct, 
you say. Yes! if you will relieve him of a thousand 
and one things that you expect of him, perhaps he 
could take this up; but, if he does, he will find few 
willing to make a careful study of his duties, and 
fewer still who will patiently and persistently go about 
their discharge. 

The church has more rivals for the attention of the 
people than in former years. Picture shows for enter- 


tainment, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. ©. A. for the 
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youngsters, with athletics and games and some instruc- 
tion. In the cities we have clubs and fraternities— 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions. Some of these are by-products 
of Christianity, and necessary if the church rocks along 
in the same old way. The church must wake up and 
get busy with the work Christ gave her to do. First 
the world must be won for Christ. This must be done, 
man by man, woman by woman, child by child, and 
the new member has friends whom he can win. He 
knows children whom he can bring to the Bible school. 
If the new convert is a woman, she will win her friends. 
This is work for every member, and when soul-winning 
ceases the church is on downgrade. Of course mem- 
bers must be educated. There is a wondrous plea for 
the culture of the members. Dr. Crandall, pastor of 
the Memorial Baptist Church at the University of 
Chicago, said: ‘‘ ‘Soul-saving’ has become a fad word, 
and it is connected with so much gush and drivel and 
repetition of platitudes that it has become offensive.’’ 
He was talking to divinity students. ‘‘Teach, rather 
than to persuade.’’ ‘‘A New York pastor recently told 
me that a series of revivals which had been held in 
his church had done more harm than good. That min- 
istry is truly successful which is in fact, as well as in 
theory, a teaching ministry.’’ Of course we must teach, 
but what kind of teaching? Would teaching folks how 
to win others for Christ be counted worthy? If any 
ministers preach clean living, honesty in business, right 
relations in social life, more than do evangelists, I 
have not heard them. 

A man of pretentious learning was pastor of a 
church that called an evangelist to hold a revival. The 
evangelist worked night and day, and one man out of 


the hundreds who gave themselves to Christ was worth 
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the meeting. During the revival the ‘‘polished, placid 
pastor’’ sat on the platform, looking bored, leaving the 
impression that he was too refined to stoop to soul- 
winning. When the revival closed he sat on his swivel 
chair, rocked and said the revival had ruined the 
church. What about Pentecost? What about the won- 
derful growth of Christianity when the church was 
most spiritual, as we have the record in Acts of Apos- 
tles? What about Paul’s missionary tours, establish- 
ing churches everywhere? ‘‘They continued in the 
apostles’ doctrine’’—that is, teaching, ‘‘in breaking of 
bread and prayers’’—and the three thousand soon grew 
into five thousand. Soul-saving seemed to be a fad, 
and I can assure Bro. Crandall there was no gush and 
drivel in the ringing preaching of the gospel. We must 
educate, but we must have some to educate. Besides 
all this, those outside the church are dear to Christ, 
and He died for them as He did for those inside. And 
then, as Paul said to the Ephesian elders, false teach- 
ers will arise, speaking perverse things to draw away 
disciples after them. One thing ean be said for sue- 
cessful evangelists in the church of Christ—they must 
preach the truth to win souls. 

At Oklahoma City, in the Scoville meeting, we had 
1,512 additions. Did any one talk of reaction? He 
did not. And a visit to that city, with its eight 
churches, will convince one that there has been a steady 
and substantial growth from that day to this. The 
trouble is the converts are not looked after and made 
a part of the work of the church. 


**He made no mistakes, took no wrong road, 
He never fumbled the ball; 
He never went down ’neath the weight of a load; 
He simply did—nothing at all. 
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**He lost no hard fight in defense of the right, 
Never bled with his back to the wall; 
He never felt faint in his climb to the light; 
He simply did—nothing at all. 


**So death came nigh, for life slipped by, 
And he feared the judgment-hall; 
When they asked him why, he said, with a sigh: 
‘I simply did—nothing at all.’ 


**Oh! God will pardon your blunder, my friend, 
And regard with pity your fall; 
But the one big sell that surely means hell 
Is to simply do—nothing at all.’’ 


I. WorKERs. 


We dwell in our songs and exhortations on the rest 
that remains for the people of God, often overlooking 
that the same Saviour who invites to rest also urges 
us to ‘‘go work in my vineyard;’’ ‘‘I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh when no man can work.’’ 

1. Work strengthens faith. He that doeth the Lord’s 
will shall know of the doctrine. Every effort that is 
made to bring those about us under the influence of the 
Son of God increases our confidence in Christ. Holy 
life is a bulwark against infidel assault. A fascinating 
society woman was talking to her pastor, and he asked 
her to visit a poor family that the church was helping. 
She went, and came back to say she had never seen 
such destitution. She provided groceries and interested 
others until she became more absorbed in these min- 
istries than she had been in her card clubs. In the 
conversation she was having with her pastor, when he 
asked her to visit the poor family, she was asking him 


about the new doctrines that were discussed in the 
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periodicals—about some preacher who was under cen- 
sure for some departure. She forgot all that when she 
began to work for her Saviour. Go to some good old 
saint and present the modern ideas; tell him that as- 
sured scholars have demonstrated that the Bible is 
mostly fiction; tell him that there are inconsistencies in 
it; that Jesus made mistakes, was good, but fallible, 
and take him on a hike through the millions of years 
since man began his journey from a molecule up. You 
ean confuse the child of God, but you can’t shake his 
faith. For many years he has tried out the promises 
of God and found them true. These agnostics have quit 
working for their fellow-men. 

2. Work strengthens our spiritual life. A young 
man went to his pastor and said: ‘‘Please take my 
name off the church-book.’’ ‘‘Why!’’ said the pastor, 
‘“‘vou are a good member. I have never heard a word 
against you. Why do you make this request?’’ The 
young man said: ‘‘I have been a member of this church 
for some time, and I see nothing to do; I can be just 
as good outside as in, and have a few more liberties.’’ 
The pastor was a wise man. If he had had elders 
doing their duty, such cases would have been looked 
after. The minister said: ‘‘Will you go down to that 
number and see what that old sister needs, supply her 
wants and bring the bill to me?’’ He went, knocked 
at the door, and a sweet old lady opened it and asked 
him in. He said the pastor asked him to eall. She 
told him how glad she was to see him, and how good 
of him to come. They had a delightful visit, and she 
asked him to read from the Book, which he did, and 
then she asked him if he wouldn’t pray with her before 
he went away. He had never done anything like that, 


but the dear old saint had put him at ease and made 
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such an impression upon him that he could not refuse. 
He stumbled a little in beginning, but prayed in sim- 
plest language for the aged Christian that God would 
bless her in her loneliness and provide for her. He 
purchased all that she needed, and went back to the 
preacher, who said: ‘‘I have been thinking about your 
request.’’ ‘‘Hold on,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I never 
enjoyed anything so much in my life. I want to pro- 
vide for that sister myself, and if there is any more 
such work that I can do, count on me. I didn’t know 
that a little thing like that could make one so happy.”’ 
Did you ever notice how one’s spiritual life is renewed 
when he succeeds in leading a friend to Christ or does 
some unselfish act in the name of Christ? 

We grow physically strong by exercise. Any mem- 
ber would atrophy if not used, and we decline spirit- 
ually when we have nothing to do. The most eloquent 
preaching and the best of teaching will pall upon those 
who absorb and never give out, who dream and do not 
do, who look on sacred things and never find some duty 
growing out of the vision. Feasting constantly upon 
the richest food without exercise will be followed by 
physical disorders and finally death. So, if one is con- 
stantly fed upon the most sublime truths and does not 
find some task that grows out of the truth, spiritual 
dyspepsia, gout and maladies will multiply until all 
relish for more truth is gone. There is no truth with- 
out its attendant duty, and no duty that does not find 
a place in the realm of truth. 

3. Work purifies the church. Society is in danger 
when numbers are out of employment, and so is the 
ehurch. ‘‘Grumblers never work, and workers never 
grumble.’’ I had an experience one summer working 
on a farm, They gave me a horse and gave me a mule 
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that was a kicker. I treated that mule with the ut- 
most consideration and got along very well with him, 
and noticed some features that I have since noticed 
about church-members—when he was working he didn’t 
kick, and when he was kicking he didn’t work. Do 
not be surprised if members which have no responsi- 
bility, or to whom something has not been given to do, 
make trouble. 

Pastors, elders and church officers should have a 
list of members for study. Frequent conferences should 
be held to determine what each member can do. Some 
of our best workers on the gospel teams never did any- 
thing in the church, and now are most aggressive and 
happy. 

When State evangelist in Indiana, I was sent sev- 
eral times where there was serious church trouble. I 
applied the only remedy I knew. I held a meeting, 
preaching the gospel the best I knew, and exhorting 
sinners to come to Christ. I talked with the members 
about those who should become Christians, and avoided 
all reference to the church trouble. In one instance 
several had made the good confession of their faith in 
Christ and had been baptized. I asked them to come 
forward; we would sing a song and give them the right 
hand of fellowship. We sang ‘‘Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds.’’ We sang a verse, and then another, and no 
one came. We just sang on, until finally a little old 
woman, stooped and feeble, came and clasped the hands 
of the converts. Everybody smiled. The song was 
exhausted, but we started in again, and they began 
coming and began shaking hands, and we buried that 
old trouble right there, and I have never heard of 
trouble since, while before they could not agree on 


anything. A committee sits on a church trouble, and 
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when it rises the difficulty breaks out again. The 
trouble in the church does not always come when every 
member must be there and sacrifice to the utmost. It’s 
when the professed Christians are at ease in Zion that 
the works of the flesh become manifest. 

4. Work gives enjoyment. Those are dear days 
when every one must work. The sacrifices in building 
a church-house, the work of soul-winning in the pro- 
tracted meeting when the church loses sight of the 
machinery and has an eye on the product, are results 
that Christ can bless. You can understand the feeling 
of that banker who was to be baptized. They began to 
sing: ‘‘Oh happy day, that fixed my choice on Thee, 
my Saviour and my God.’’ He asked them to sing, 
‘‘Show pity, Lord; O Lord, forgive; let a repentant 
sinner live,’’ but when we are conscious of serving the 
Lord, we can sing the ‘‘happy day’’ song from morning 
till night. 

5. Labor precedes rest, and our ‘‘works do follow 
us.’’ James says we are justified by works. ‘‘Show me 
thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee 
my faith by my works;’’ then, when our work here is 
done, we may ‘‘stand at the gateways of time, and, 
with zenith o’erhead, bright horizons beyond, go on 
marching Godward forever.’’ Jesus said, ‘‘I work and 
my Father works also,’’ and, if we would be godlike 
and Christlike, we will, like the Saviour, work the works 
of Him that sends us. 


II. ToGEetTHeEr. 


Nature is a unit, all science one, in harmony with 
God. Christ is the head of His church, and we are 
one in Him. Armies have leaders, and the soldiers 


follow. Bushwhackers do not accomplish much. The 
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Christian life is primarily an individual matier. 
‘‘Hvery one of us shall give account of himself to God.’’ 
It is also true that ‘‘none of us liveth to himself and 
no man dieth to himself.’’ Each man in a watch fac- 
tory has his work to do, but some one is putting the 
pieces together, and if any one is failing in his work 
it is soon discovered. Each member should find his 
place and fill it. There is no room for strife. The 
importance of the work should banish all desire for 
preferment or ease. 

Lord Nelson, before the battle of Trafalgar, called 
on deck two generals who had not spoken for some 
time, having had serious disagreement. Nelson said: 
‘‘Yonder is the enemy and over you is the flag of your 
country; shake hands and fight this battle together.”’ 
They did, and that battle will live in history to the 
last syllable of recorded time. 

It is a fine art to live with people and get along 
with them. I remember another Indiana experience. 
Two men, prominent in the community and really good 
men, had a quarrel. These men each had influence in 
the church, and the church was divided. I was sent to 
see what I could do to get them together. Being young, 
all I knew to do was to start a meeting. After sev- 
eral days, I noticed one night one of the men with 
tears in his eyes, and, when he asked me to go to din- 
ner the next day, I went. Both had asked me before, 
but I had refused because they were neither of them 
ready to talk without bitterness. After dinner I was 
shown over the farm and we sat down on a log and 
he told me all his side of the trouble, and asked my 
advice as to what he should do. I said: ‘‘Why don’t 
you kill him?’’ ‘‘You wouldn’t advise that, would 


you?’ ‘If he is half as bad as you make out, he 
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isn’t fit to live in a civilized community. Isn’t there 
anything good about him?’’ ‘‘Oh, I suppose there is. 
We were once good friends. We lost a little girl dur- 
ing that time and he stood by me through that trial 
in a way I ean never forget.’’ His voice was mellow 
now, and tears were in his eyes. I said: ‘‘Do you 
suppose there is any of that in him now?’’ He said: 
‘‘Perhaps there is.’’ ‘‘I will give you my advice. If 
you feel that you have been right all through this 
trouble, and he has been all wrong, you ean afford to 
go the farthest to forgive and forget, for the sake of 
the church, the community and your families.’’ He 
said: ‘‘Bro. Smith, I don’t say that I have been fault- 
less. I have said and done some things I regret, but 
the provocation was great.’’ When we reached the 
ehurch that night he waited for the other man and 
accosted him. ‘‘What do you want?’’ ‘‘I had Bro. 
Smith out with me to-day.’’ ‘‘Yes, I will take him to 
my house to-morrow and tell him the straight of this 
matter.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the other, ‘‘I have felt hard 
toward you, but I have been thinking it over. I have 
said and done things for which I am sorry, and I want 
to ask you to forgive me.’’ Do you know what the 
other man did? MHe extended his hand and said: 
‘“‘You’re a better man than I am. I’ve thought a 
hundred times of coming to you and saying the same 
thing, but wasn’t man enough.’’ When they walked 
into the church together and sat down together the con- 
gregation was in tears—and so we buried that church 
trouble, and that church is one of our leading churches 
in that State. 

In case of trouble, those who love the chureh the 
most are willing to go the farthest to keep all to- 


gether. We need teamwork. There is endless talk now 
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about training for leadership. We need some training 
in followership. Too many won’t work unless they 
lead. ‘‘You must see Bro. So-and-so before you do 
anything.’’ I remember an old man, intelligent and a 
capable man in many ways, who was the church boss. 
He would say: ‘‘My family and I have kept this church 
alive all these years. There have been times when we 
were about all that was left.’’ He had run the rest 
off. He’s gone now, but I think he died wondering 
what would become of the church. It’s going on. 

Some happy day God’s people will get together. 
The world will not believe until Christians unite. When 
Christ can have His way, and love is supreme, we will 
see sectarianism give place to unity. As Dr. Philip 
Schaff said: ‘‘A divided Christendom will never evan- 
gelize the world.’’ 


TII. Wirs Gop. 


Bacon said: ‘‘In this theater of man’s life it re- 
mains for God and angels to be lookers on.’’ God and 
angels are not lookers on. ‘‘The angels are minister- 
ing spirits, ministering unto the heirs of salvation.’’ 
In beginning, God created the heavens and the earth— 
The master Mechanic of the universe! God has been the 
servant of His people through all the ages. Jesus said 
His Father works. Paul says, ‘‘We are his workman- 
ship,’’? and it is said that a better rendering is: ‘‘We 
are the poems of God.’’ 

When Elijah, in his dark hour, said to God, They 
have digged down thine altars, and killed thy proph- 
ets, and seek my life, God told him to go and anoint 
Elisha to be prophet; that he had seven thousand men 
who had not bowed to Baal in the city that he had 


just left. That is, ‘‘Elijah, you have made a great 
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stand for righteousness and me, but I have been work- 
ing too. I was carrying on long before you were 
born, and I will be working when you are gone. You 
have done well, Elijah.’” And God took him home 
without death, and Elijah looked down and saw the 
work go on. He was with Jesus on the mount of trans- 
figuration and talked with Him about His death. 

While you and I are striving to live Christian lives, 
and may sometimes feel discouraged, we must remem- 
ber that Christ and God and the Holy Spirit are work- 
ing too. Paul plants, Apollos waters, but God gives 
the increase. ‘‘Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.’’ 

‘Promotion cometh not from the east or from the 
west, nor from the north, nor from the south, but God 
is Judge himself; he setteth up one and putteth down 
another.’’ 

Two things stimulated the apostles: the great com- 
mission, with its command to go, and ‘‘Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.’’ In a 
recent periodical, an ex-clergyman wrote of ‘‘Why I 
Quit the Ministry.’’ It was because he could not sup- 
port his family and educate his children. That was 
not the reason. He never made a solemn contract with 
God. Some old brother had laid his hand on his head 
one time and said: ‘‘You’re a smart boy; you ought to 
preach.’’ This is not a sufficient dedication. If those 
who sacrificed as pioneers had left the ministry because 
of meager salaries, we would not be enjoying the civil- 
ization we have to-day. 

“‘Tf God be for us, who can be against us,’’ to de- 
feat us in our work? When Elisha’s servant’s eyes 
were opened he saw God’s reserves. God has never 


surrendered the moral government of this world. 
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God, in a sense, is working with all men; He causes 
His sun to shine on the evil and the good. Paul, in 
Philippians, is speaking of the work God is doing in 
and for His people who have been ‘‘born again,’’ or 
from above, ‘‘turned from darkness to light,’’ created 
anew in Christ Jesus unto good works. In God- 
given moral freedom and choice we may have resisted 
all His tenderest and most winning appeals, but now 
that the heart door is opened, and the Spirit of God 
is within you, which inspires love for God and all men, 
good and bad, enemies and friends, the careless and 
ungodly as well as for those of ‘‘the household of 
faith,’’ like the Master we can go about doing good. 
‘‘Do good to those who hate you, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for those who despitefully use you and 
persecute you,’’ if it is God that worketh in you. How- 
ever deep and pleasing, however exciting and ecstatic 
or overwhelming may be the emotions, if they do not 
come from sober and prayerful meditation upon the 
word of God and are not fully sanctioned and sus- 
tained by it, it is not the work of God. ‘‘Sanctify 
them through thy truth, thy word is truth.’’ ‘‘Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly,’’ and the church of 
Christ will go forward by leaps and bounds. 
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**T will build my church.’ 


HE church of Christ, called ‘‘the pillar and ground 

of the truth.’’ We are members, He is ‘‘the vine.’’ 
We are the flock, He is ‘‘the shepherd.’’ He is King 
of the kingdom. We are the body, He is the Head. 
In all things he is pre-eminent. ‘‘The head of every 
man is Christ’’ (1 Cor. 11:3). ‘‘The husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church, and he is saviour of the body’’ (Eph. 5:23). 
God hath given Him to be head over all things to the 
church, which is His body (Eph. 1:22, 23). ‘‘For we 
have many members in one body’’ (Rom. 12:4). 


I. DENOMINATIONS. 


Some say that there was a church in the garden 
of Eden, and Adam and Eve were members. If there 
was, Adam, Eve and God were responsible for it, and 
we need not be much concerned about it, for Christ 
said He would ‘‘build his church, and the gates of 
hell should not prevail against it.’’ 

It is said that Abraham established a church, and 
that he and his descendants were members of it. If 
Abraham instituted a church, that is between him and 
his God, but not the church that I am to speak of. 
Not Abraham, but Christ. 

It is contended that Moses organized a church, and 
that the twelve tribes were members of it. If Moses 


founded a church, it was between him and his God, 
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but that is not the church I am speaking of, but the 
church Christ said He would build. 

Some maintain that John the Baptist established a 
church. If John the Baptist did that, it is a matter 
between him and his God, but I am to speak of the 
church Christ said He would build, and not John the 
Baptist. 

They say Martin Luther instituted a church. If he 
did, that is between him and his God, but we are 
anxious to know about the church that Christ instituted. 
Not Luther, but Christ. 

We are told that John Wesley started a church. If 
he did, it is a matter between him and his God, but 
that does not concern us, because we want to know 
about the church that Christ said He would establish. 

Some say that John Calvin founded a church. If 
he did, we can allow him to answer to his God, but, 
of course, it was not the church that Christ said He 
would establish. 

Some claim that the church that has a pope, car- 
dinals, archbishops, bishops and priests is the church; 
but, since we do not read of any of these things in the 
New Testament, the only source of information we 
have, we conclude that is not the church Christ estab- 
lished. 

It is stated that Mary Baker Eddy started a church. 
If she did, it is between her and her God, but Christ 
is the founder of His church, and not Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

And so we might say of all the denominations. 
Julian bestowed the title of ‘‘Lord of the Church’’ on 
the Roman pope in 533. 

The Episcopalian Church began about 1521. 


The Presbyterian Church began about 15387. 
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The Baptist Church began about 1611. 

The Quaker Church began about 1655. 

The Methodist Church began about 1729. 

The church of Christ began in 33 A. D., in the 
city of Jerusalem, when it is said three thousand were 
added. ‘‘Unto them’’ is added by translators. ‘‘And 
the same day there were added [placed or bound to- 
gether] three thousand souls,’’ and the chapter closes by 
stating that the Lord added to the church day by day 
those that were saved. From this time on the church 
of Christ is spoken of as established. Christ did not 
say, ‘‘Upon this rock I will build my denominations,”’ 
but, ‘‘I will build my church.’’ 

The Jewish dispensation expired by limitation when 
Christ died upon the cross, having blotted out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us; and 
hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to His cross 
(Col. 2:14). Types gave way to reality, prophecies 
were fulfilled. ‘‘Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand 
and led them forth out of the land of Egypt....In 
that he said, A new covenant, he hath made the first 
old’’ (Heb. 8: 8,13). ‘‘For this cause he is the mediator 
of a new covenant’? (Heb. 9:15). We have come to 
‘‘Jesus, the mediator of a new covenant’’ (Heb. 12: 
aay. II. Burwpine THE CHURCH. 

If I should buy lots, pay for them, secure a good 
title, employ a contractor and builder to erect a house, 
pay all who labored in the construction, it is mine. 

If Christ furnishes the foundation, plans and speci- 


fications for building, compensates every man who 
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wrought upon it, He could call it His church. ‘‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ’’ (1 Cor. 3:11). 

The plans and specifications are found in His great 
commission and the Acts of Apostles, which might be 
called the Acts of the Holy Spirit, for Jesus said: ‘‘But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance what- 
soever I have said unto you’? (John 14:26). Again 
He said: ‘‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained’’ (John 20:23). 

When Peter made the confession that Jesus was 
‘‘the Christ, the Son of the living God,’’ Christ said: 
‘‘Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it, and I will give unto 
thee the keys [the symbols of authority] of the king- 
dom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’’ 

In the Acts of Apostles, the only inspired book of 
conversions, we have the conditions of membership in 
the church of Christ, and, in the Epistles, the Holy 
Spirit’s directions as to Christian living, the instruc- 
tions for living the life that ‘‘is hid with Christ in 
God.’’ 4 

Paul tells us that the gospel consists of the death, 
burial and resurrection of Christ (1 Cor. 15:1-4). 
These great facts could not have been preached before 
except in promise. Peter’s sermon on Pentecost was 
preached (Acts 2) after these momentous events. He 
stated his proposition at the close of his sermon (v. 


36): ‘*Therefore, let all the house of Israel know as- 
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suredly that God hath made that same Jesus, both 
Lord and Christ.’’ Inspiration is the divine illumina- 
tion and guidance of the human mind. By illumination 
is meant revelation of that which could not be known 
without it was revealed. By guidance is meant the 
use of that which is already known. They were wit- 
nesses of the life, death and resurrection of Christ. 
The presentation of these facts was under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. That God had made Jesus both 
Lord and Christ was revelation of a great truth. 

By the way, an apostle must have seen Jesus Christ 
after His resurrection. ‘‘Am I not an apostle? Am 
I not free? Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’’ 
(1 Cor. 9:1). A witness can have no successor, and 
here all the claim of ‘‘apostolic succession’’ breaks 
down. 

Peter’s sermon pierced the hearts of his hearers 
and they cried out: ‘‘What must we do?’’ The sermon 
produced faith, for ‘‘faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God’’ (Rom. 10:17). Peter an- 
swered: Repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and ye shall receive the Holy Spirit; for the 
promise is to you and your children, and to as many 
as the Lord our God shall call. Then they that gladly 
heard. his word were baptized, and three thousand were 
joined together in the first church of Christ. 

If we do what they did at Pentecost, are we not 
as much members of the church of Christ as they? 
Read the Acts of Apostles to interpret the great com- 
mission of Christ, and the great commission to under- 
stand Acts of Apostles. 

Can not the religious world go back of all denom- 
inations and study the New Testament to learn of the 


establishment of the church of Christ? ‘‘Believers were 
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added to the Lord,’’ and ‘‘the Lord added to the 
church.’’ That is, our relation to Jesus Christ deter- 
mines our relation to each other. 

Notice that the conditions of salvation and church 
membership in Acts are identical. There was not one 
way to be saved and another way to enter the church. 
Christ is the door into His church, and know ye not that 
‘‘as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ’’? (Gal. 38:27). ‘‘We are buried with him 
by baptism into death; that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6:38, 4). 

Roman Catholics have an authoritative interpreting 
organism, and Protestants have not recovered from 
that infirmity, having human creeds to regulate the 
faith and conduct of their adherents. 


III. Can WE Get ToGETHER? 


Suppose Masonry should become divided into setts. 
One man would conclude that the most important agent 
in Masonry is the level. He thinks level, dreams level, 
talks level, until he becomes obsessed with the idea and 
writes a ritual that he thinks will put the emphasis 
where it belongs. He brings it in and attempts to make 
it a test of fellowship, and finally he organizes a 
hyphenated order called ‘‘Level Masons.’’ 

Another believes the square is the greatest instru- 
ment and finally writes a square creed, and has 
‘‘Square Masons.”’ 

Another convinces himself that sufficient emphasis 
in the ritual is not placed upon the compass, must keep 
directions, and he organizes ‘‘Masons of the Compass.”’ 

Another maintains the trowel is not sufficiently em- 


phasized, and he organizes the ‘‘Trowel Masons.,’’ 
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Another claims superiority for the plumb, must keep 
the wall straight up and down, and he organizes the 
hyphenated ‘‘Plumb-line Masons,’’ and so on, ad in- 
finitum. 

The contest between these Masonic sects becomes 
fierce, so that men refuse to unite with any for the 
reason that to do so would be joining a fight. To 
unite with one of these Masonic denominations would 
be to give up fellowship with members of other hyphen- 
ated Masons. 

Now, suppose these contentions so impair the effi- 
ciency and influence of Masonry that it is seen that 
Masonic union is necessary. They meet and agree to 
co-operate or federate, or to divide up territory, prom- 
ising not to trespass upon the premises of another. All 
these attempts are futile. World-wide problems con- 
front Masonry. 

Finally a council is called and discussions are only 
intensifying the denominational spirit, until some wise 
man proposes that they go back of the writing of all 
these creeds, rituals and emphasis, and make Masons 
as they did before the divisions began, take the orig- 
inal ritual and initiate members, unite upon the great 
fundamentals of Masonry and allow the individual 
members to hold their private opinions, but these are 
not to be made conditions of Masonic fellowship. Upon 
this platform only could they unite. 

If the various religious communions would go back 
of the various creeds which embody the opinions of 
great men, though fallible, could we not unite upon the 
fundamentals of Christ and His inspired apostles, make 
Christians as in apostolic days, and live Christian lives, 
according to each and all the right of private opinion, 


if not made tests of fellowship? 
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Christ prayed that His followers might be one, not 
as Peter, James and John were one, but as He and His 
Father are one. Paul said that while one was for 
Apollos and another for Cephas and another for Paul, 
they were carnal and walked as men. 

Why spend life and time to examine the claims of 
all when we have the New Testament? The Catholics 
have a line of popes, some profligate, some having pur- 
chased the seat and some appointed by kings. They 
believe in union and have broken on the wheel and 
used all that demon torture could devise to cause a 
pang, start a tear or compel a groan. The motto 
““Semper eadem’’ (always the same) is Rome’s. Rome 
never changes is the proud claim. 

In the New Testament we are taught that when one 
becomes a child of God he inherits the right to preach, 
sing, pray, break bread, exhort and baptize. Paul was 
baptized by a layman. Philip, a deacon, baptized Sa- 
maritans. ‘‘They that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word.’’ Churches were es- 
tablished in Cyprus, Cyrene, Phenicia and Antioch. 

When the clergy claimed the exclusive right to 
preach and baptize, they became masters of the situa- 
tion. It meant: ‘‘You can’t be saved without preach- 
ing; we alone can preach. You can not be saved with- 
out baptism; we alone can baptize. Baptism is a door 
into the church; we hold the keys. We are custodians 
of the Lord’s Supper. If you eat not and drink not, 
you have no life in you, and whether you eat or drink 
depends upon us. There is no duty imposed upon an 
officer of the church that does not Scripturally first 
come to the church.”’ 

Seems strange baptism, it is claimed, is non-essen- 


tial. Laity can aid a sinner to believe and repent and 
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do these essential things, but ‘‘non-essential’’ baptism, 
hands off. 

It is claimed that all these denominations are 
branches of the church of Christ. As Bro. Caskey 
would inquire: 

From what did they branch? 

Why did they branch? 

If they are branches, what and where is the church? 
We are baptized into Christ, and not into a branch. 

Can we not, in our thinking, praying, preaching 
and writing, think of ourselves as members of the 
great church of Christ without denominational barriers 
between us and Christ’s followers? 

Human creeds, made by great, good, but mistaken 
and fallible, men, binding with their authority the 
minds of men, will finally give place to the word of 
God. 

IV. Is Curist SECTARIAN? 


To ask this question is to answer it. To affirm that 
Christ is a sectarian is to say that He indorses only 
a portion of the truth He once taught, and yet each 
sect usually acts upon the theory that the great Head 
of the church is one of the charter members of its 
peculiar denomination and especially interested in its 
statement of partial truth. An attempt of any body 
of men to make some particular truth its sole property 
leads into a sect, and the sect develops sectarians, who, 
in turn, become heresy hunters, and hunters of heretics 
divide the church into more sects ad infinitum. I 
sometimes find it difficult to restrain an intense sec- 
tarian zeal against such unholy sectarianism. 

He who was infinitely tender with penitent pub- 


licans and sinners was withering in his invective against 
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the sectarian zeal which made void the word of God 
with their traditions. Christ was neither Pharisee, 
Sadducee, Herodian, Essene nor Nazarite. He was the 
Son of man and the Son of God. He came to do God’s 
will, to fulfill the law, and not a law. The Jews said: 
‘We have a law, and by that law he ought to die.’’ 
Measured by the standard of these heresy hunters, the 
Son of God must suffer excommunication and death. 
Jesus did not simply protest against the narrow bigotry 
of the time, but He was the truth itself. He came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill. He came not to condemn, but 
that men might have life and have it more abundantly. 

Our duty is made plain in the word of God. Why 
longer believe that there must be an interpreting organ- 
ism in the church? Men can make themselves under- 
stood in conversation and in writing without the inter- 
ference of an interpreter. All the interests with which 
man is concerned, even the issues of life and death, 
proceed upon this truth. Has God left His word in 
need of interpretation, without indicating who are to 
be interpreters, and what shall be the degree of their 
wisdom? There are profound problems which the 
philosopher must solve, but duty and destiny are so 
plain that the philosopher and the little child may both 
bend over the same sacred page and read and under- 
stand. 

The Scriptures seem obscure more on account of 
the doctrines they have been used to sustain than be- 
cause of any obscurity in themselves. If God failed 
to inspire His great prophets and apostles with an in- 
telligent revelation, what folly to suppose that fallible 
men can succeed where, it is implied, God has failed. 
This is practically admitted by all, because each sec- 


tarian, while claiming his own creed to be clearer upon 
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given doctrines than the word of God, is all too glad 
to admit the complete obscurity of his neighbor’s creed. 

Christ was not a sectarian. The church He organ- 
ized was non-sectarian, but is suited to the needs of 
all men, and in accordance with the will of God. It 
had a non-sectarian name, a non-sectarian creed, non- 
sectarian terms of fellowship. Paul, that prince of 
apostles, declared that Christ was not divided. The 
divine pattern is before us. We can duplicate it in 
form and doctrine. Can we grasp its world-wide mis- 
sion? Can we imitate the Master in the spirit of non- 
sectarianism that enabled him to even forgive the 
bigotry that crucified Him? Loyalty to conviction is 
not so difficult as patience under opposition. Convic- 
tion spread the sails of the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ but intoler- 
ance tainted New England’s air with the smoke of 
burning witches and laid the lash upon dissenting 
Quakers. Christ is the non-sectarian Head of His non- 
sectarian church. In agony He prayed that His dis- 
ciples might forever be one. That voice of pleading 
still calls His children away from the narrow creeds 
that bind them out into His broad, loving fellowship. 
The world for Christ, conquered, subdued and liber- 
ated, for the truth shall make us free, 
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HEN pagan philosophy, or any other philosophy, 

invaded the church of Christ, apostasy began. 
When men began making creeds to regulate the faith 
and conduct of men, the carnal weapons of the usurper 
were invoked to enforce the finding. Hierarchs walked 
the earth with the pride of self-sufficient men, and not 
as sons of God. 

Paraphernalia may be important. But pipe-organs, 
vested choirs, Browning, Shakespeare, Darwin and 
Spencer are not the real saving agencies. Even church 
buildings of esthetic beauty are not essential. Paul 
preached in his own hired house. It is not written: 
‘‘Seek first a church-house, and the kingdom of heaven 
shall be added.’’ All needed auxiliaries will be sup- 
plied as the reign of Christ is realized. 


REACHING THE MAsSsEs. 


I remember when the Christian Scientists came into 
Chicago, they did not rent a little storeroom to propa- 
gate the teachings of Mary Baker Eddy—they went 
to the Auditorium, where the great crowds gathered. 
Now, when they have large buildings distributed over 
the city, in the residence sections where dwell the rich, 
they do not depend upon these edifices alone to attract 
the people—they have lecturers who speak in the 
theaters and auditoriums, advertising throughout the 
city. Verily, the children of this world are wiser than 
the children of light. I express it as a profound con- 


viction that, if the simple gospel of Christ had been 
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preached in Tremont Temple or Music Hall (Boston) 
when we began our work there, with the same business- 
like management that is shown by the deluded follow- 
ers of Mrs. Eddy, that greatest of sidetracks which 
Satan has attached to Christianity, would have been 
forestalled. 

The time has come when we must go to the masses, 
always trying to reach the individual. When will we 
begin big business in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and the cities of first magnitude? When will 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and scores of other cities engage the largest 
auditoriums, engage able speakers, thoroughly adver- 
tise, distribute literature and carry forward a cam- 
paign commensurate with the gospel which Christ in- 
tended should reach all men and every man? The 
strongest business men should be mobilized to carry 
forward this, one of the most important enterprises of 
the church to-day. 

The country-church problem is urgent, but when 
we have futilely experimented awhile longer, with one 
man trying to spread himself all over a State, super- 
intending a brotherhood which can not be superin- 
tended, but which can and will co-operate whenever 
given a real opportunity, we may organize our churches 
in a co-operation with district boards selected by them- 
selves, and will then conserve the interests of the king- 
dom in the rural community. If the country church is 
saved, it will furnish the heroic men and women who 
will come to the city and help save it. Some of our 
city churches have been largely recruited from the 
churches in smaller communities. I do not overlook the 
vital importance of the country church, which fur- 


nishes most of the preachers and many of the heroic 
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workers in our city churches, but we must save the 
cities, and then the gospel will sound out through all 
the surrounding communities. 

To copy the formalities of existing denominations 
is to invite defeat. Formalism is a device for securing 
the maximum of respectability with the minimum of 
spiritual expenditure or significance. Ball bearings on 
the church doors will never fill the pews with sinners 
needing salvation. I love beautiful architecture. I 
love the great organ and the great chorus. I love elo- 
quence and all the refinements of polite life. That mag- 
nificent church edifice in Oklahoma City, from copper 
dome down through every exquisitely appointed room; 
to the great Bible-school assembly, teeming with busy, 
consecrated life; down through the erystals of green 
and gold and amber, along rich arabesques of old 
ivory, into the great auditorium, beautiful with silk and 
velvet and mahogany, where thousands have confessed 
their Master; out over marvelous mosaic, and beneath 
carved ivory architecture; through massive doors and 
between great, white columns—that church is a great 
joy in my heart that will last through all eternity. 
But I never pass the Salvation Army, thumping its 
tambourines, singing its crude songs and giving its rude 
testimony, that I do not feel rebuked. Out in the open, 
under God’s sky, the Army makes its stirring appeal. 
The dusty highway, the mountainside, the seashore, were 
auditoriums for our Lord. 


‘‘Christ’s sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain walk; 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with His gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarask-tree, 

Or ripple wash of Galilee.’’ 
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But He did mighty works in Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Chorazin and Jerusalem. He wept over the capital city, 
and our cities will not be redeemed until our faces are 
wet with tears and the streets covered with blood. 

When it is demonstrated that undenominational, 
non-sectarian, unadulterated Christianity can show 
larger and better results than denominationalism and 
sectarianism, it will win. Results count. They did, 
and do now, with the Head of the church, as they do 
in these city storm-centers. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’’ Fruits are the tests of systems. ‘‘ What 
do ye more than others?”’ is the final test of the ad- 
herents of the better faith. 

What does the seething, struggling, sorrowing crowd 
care for religious controversy? With multitudes, it is 
a stand-up fight with death and despair. Poor little 
Jo, described by Dickens, represents millions in our 
cities to-day. When good Dr. Woodcourt asked him 
if he never knew a prayer, he replied: ‘‘No, sir. They 
used to come down to Tom-all-alone’s a-prayin’. They 
seemed to be mostly talkin’ to theirselves, passin’ blame 
ont’ others, sayin’ they didn’t pray right, and we never 
know’d nothink.”’ 

The kings of commerce and the conscripts of poverty 
have little time to investigate religious differences, but 
they are quick to see the spirit of Christ. The longest 
bread-line in our cities is the hungry-hearted, and only 
the bread of life can satisfy. 

If ‘‘our plea’’ is Christ’s plea, it is really His plea, 
and should be so presented. If we have anything that 
ean be copyrighted, it is ours, and not His. Well for 
the church when the dividing centuries fall away and 
the voices of Campbell, Wesley, Luther, Calvin and all 


the rest die out, and she hears again the clear com- 
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mands of Christ and His inspired apostles. Let the 
world see that the church of Christ is Christ incarnate, 
going on errands of mercy as with the swift-traveling 
feet of the Saviour, bringing salvation to the starved, 
helpless and overborne. In this moral and spiritual 
battle Christ alone can win the victory. It is a fight 
to the finish. Sectarian impedimenta are handicaps. 


CITIES. 


‘*Cities are the tombs in which nations are buried.’’ 
‘‘The march of nations to cities has always been a 
funeral march to the grave.’’ ‘‘The city is a menace 
to civilization.’’ These are comments by students of 
history. But the city is the greatest opportunity for 
Christ and the church. The world is brought to us. 
Representatives from all races foam through the arteries 
of the city’s life. The piteous cry of hunted souls seek- 
ing the last refuge from the hell-hounds of sin and 
greed drowns the roar of traffic and the tramp of 
weary feet. Here wealth accumulates and men decay, 
unless Christ is accepted into the longing life. Here 
great industries assemble, bringing vast multitudes; 
here luxury feasts and penury starves; here those who 
are faithful take their places among God’s heroes, and 
here the derelicts, the slackers, the traitors to Christ, 
find ambush. While many put on the complete armor 
of God and stand their ground in the day of battle, 
and, having fought to the end, remain victors on the 
field, others who were once seemingly consistent fol- 
lowers of the Master go on, 

‘‘Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if He had never died.’’ 
The forces of Christ and of the prince of the power 


of the air are in hand-to-hand and deadly conflict. 
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DoctTrRINE. 


When Philip went down to the city of Samaria he 
preached Christ and gave a practical demonstration of 
what Christ could do, and many of the Samaritans, 
hearing, believed and were baptized, and there was 
great joy in that city. They believed in Christ; they 
repented and turned to Christ; they were baptized in 
obedience to Him. Faith, repentance and baptism are 
ealled first principles, but they are principles running 
through all the Christian life, and comprehend it all. 
Faith in Christ, penitence for sin, obedience to Christ, 
include it all. To be what Christ would have us be is 
Christian character, and to do what He would have us 
do is Christian conduct—all there is of Christianity. 

Paul delivered a scholarly discourse at Athens, 
quoted poetry and probably compared favorably with 
the Athenian orators, but failed to convert the dilet- 
tante Athenians. After that experience he went over 
to Corinth and ‘‘determined to know nothing among 
them but Christ and him crucified’’—foolishness to the 
wise Greek and a stumbling-stone to the Jew, but it 
saved men. He preached Christ, ‘‘and many of the 
Corinthians, hearing, believed and were baptized.’’ At 
Ephesus, at Philippi and every city in his missionary 
itinerary it was the same. Preaching Christ will send 
a thrill of moral conviction, as with the peal of a resur- 
rection trumpet, into every artery of the city’s life. 
It will tear away the masks of form, the technicalities 
of creed, and show men the actual Jesus, and bring 
their weary, sin-sick, thirsty souls close to the loving 
heart of the Saviour. 

Preaching Christ will smite like thunder upon the 


ears of present abuse, and pierce the hearts of corrupt 
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institutions and individuals. The doctrines of Christ 
are not too dainty, not too classical, not too polite to 
recognize and mention, in clear language, the sins of 
the city; but the city must be saved, not by the re- 
former, but by the Redeemer. Rest for the weary, 
peace for the troubled, promise for the penitent, eternal 
light hovering over all this dust of traffic. 

The men and women and little children are not 
worthless flakes, tossed from the flying wheel of exist- 
ence and ground into the mire, but souls whom God 
counts precious and the Saviour loves. If Jesus walked 
these streets, with what an eye and what a heart would 
He regard them! The issue is clear, Christ or not. 
The conditions of salvation are His. ‘‘Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?’’ is the supreme question for 
sinner and saint. When that question is asked and 
answered, and acted upon in obedience to Christ, the 
vexed problems which confront our complex city life 
will be solved by redeemed men and women. 

The preacher must be interested in ‘‘trades unions, 
socialism, immigration, child labor, juvenile courts, de- 
mocracy, industrialism, sanitation, labor and capital, 
trusts and syndicates, factory legislation, civic reform, 
overcrowding, sewerage, sweatshops, conservation of na- 
tional resources—especially food—woman suffrage, old- 
age pensions,’’ ete., because all these concern human- 
ity; but when he sidetracks the gospel and runs these 
subjects out on the main line, giving them the right of 
way, be soon backslides into the Chautauqua or selling 
oil stock. 

The reformer comes with props and palliatives and 
cutaneous remedies, and effects a little good, but Christ’s 
‘Come unto me’’ strikes the deep chords in the hearts 


of millions. Human nature has not changed since Jesus 
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lived and the apostles preached. Paul established a 
church in the slums of Corinth. He did not run a mis- 
sion without a complete gospel and complete surrender 
to the Lordship of Christ. Whenever a single condition 
of salvation, announced by Christ, is omitted, the soul 
suffers and society is so far impoverished. ‘‘Mankind,’’ 
Goethe says, ‘‘is always advancing, but man is always 
the same.’’ All have sinned, and all alike need Christ. 
Standing at the headwaters of the Christian era, we see 
a mighty energy poured into the world, whose influence 
is seen in truest civilization, in the best results of the 
ages since. 
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‘‘Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom: that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.’’—Col. 1: 28. 

‘“‘But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.’’—Gal. 6: 14. 

‘‘For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved, it is the power of 
God.’’—1 Cor. 1: 18-24. 

‘‘They ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.’’— 
Acts 5: 42, 

‘¢He commanded us to preach unto the people.’ ’—Acts 10: 42. 

‘‘This Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.’’—Acts 
WRB 

‘‘We preach Christ crucified.’’—1 Cor. 1: 23, 


HRIST was the burden of all their preaching, and 
the result was new life in all. Selfishness gave 

place to service, rich and poor met together, life was 
enriched and improved in business and social circles, 
and everywhere where men were associated together, 
better fathers, mothers, children, friends and neighbors. 
It was revolutionary. 

Sin is the world’s trouble, and the only remedy is 
the Saviour. ‘‘God has laid help upon one who is 
mighty and able to save to the uttermost those who come 
unto God by him’’ (Heb. 7:25). He was ‘‘manifested 
to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself’? (Heb. 9: 
26). ‘‘He offered one sacrifice for sins for ever’’ (Heb. 
10:12). ‘‘In whom we have redemption, through his 


blood, even forgiveness of sins’’ (Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14). 
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There are those who would have us believe that the 
kingdom of God is meat and drink. They discuss re- 
forms, sanitation, higher wages, better conditions of 
living, international fellowship. That is all good, but 
needed reforms come from Christ, and are a by-product 
of Christianity, which is the genesis of all reform. 

Peter, at Pentecost, preached from the text: ‘‘There- 
fore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ’’ (Acts 2:36). Those who accepted 
Christ had the love of God shed abroad in their hearts 
by the Holy Spirit. They brought all they had and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. When Christ is accepted, 
our relation to all of the problems of life is changed, 
and we have the solution. 

Philip, a deacon, went down to Samaria, preached 
‘‘Christ unto them,’’ and ‘‘many of the Samaritans 
believed and were baptized . . . and there was great 
joy in that city’’ (Acts 8:5-8). There is something 
added to a man when he becomes a Christian, and of 
all those who are bringing about a better life none 
compare with the sincere man or woman who is living 
the life that is hid with Christ in God. 

You know that there are those who would not have 
allowed Philip to preach—some because he did not be- 
long to the clergy; others because he was not up to date 
—no education. They would have had him go down to 
Samaria and preach something like this: 

‘‘T have a new philosophy of life. We are practic- 
ing community of goods at Jerusalem, and it is very 
satisfactory indeed. We would like to establish a Chris- 
tian church in your city, and should have a building 
that would be a community ornament, and which will 


compare favorably with the Jewish synagogues, 
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‘‘We are very tolerant; indeed, it matters little what 
a man believes if his life is all right. The Samaritans 
have a very good religion, and so have the Jews, and 
each is very conscientious. We are thinking of propos- 
ing a federation of Samaritans with Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

‘‘Our plea is for unity. We want to bring together 
Samaritans, Jews and Gentiles, that they may have a 
better understanding. We are all all right, if we know 
each other better. 

‘“We take in everybody, but people of wealth and 
social standing are preferable, as it makes it easier to 
raise our missionary budget. 

‘“As soon as possible, we expect to call a parliament 
of religions, to try and find a common basis upon which 
all can unite, taking what the majority will decide is 
best in all. 

‘“We think the ideals of Jesus good philosophy, but 
are sympathetic with all forms of faith. We are strictly 
scientific and up to date. As aman has come up through 
millions of years to his present attainments, we are 
willing to wait millions more for still further develop- 
ments, which will come about by ‘resident forces’ or 
‘consciousness’ within him, inherited from the amceba 
—lost, but not forgotten. 

‘*We have links enough for a long chain. The links 
are not united, but we are looking for and hoping to 
find missing links which will unite all. 

‘‘Our religion will be scientific; that is, we will 
have in mind and adore ancestors who abode in trees, 
and far back of them the ameba, who is father of all, 
blessed forever, and under this fatherhood we expect 
a brotherhood of man and the whole animate and in- 
animate evolutionary process. 
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‘“‘Some of our ‘assured scholars,’ ‘forward-looking,’ 
‘men of leading and light,’ are agnostics, some are the- 
istic evolutionists, some believe a miracle produced the 
first cell, others will not believe the miraculous in any 
form, holding that ‘resident forces,’ of unknown origin, 
have been working upward from brutes to civilized 
man.”’ 

And many of the Samaritans, hearing, believed that 
nothing was settled or certain, and went on their way 
back—and sat down. 

All this is not modern. Corinthus and the Gnostics 
taught the same in the first century. The doctrines 
were buried, but are now resurrected; the skeleton 
dressed up in a suit of new clothes, and called ‘‘mod- 
ern.”’ 

Paulus, in 1828, tried to explain miracles on a ma- 
terialistic basis. He’s gone. Strauss said miracles are 
myths, but Strauss is now among the has-beens. Baur 
decided that miracles are not myths, but legends. But 
Baur was not a preacher. 

There is a theory that even God is not absolute, 
that He is subordinate to the evolutionary process, and 
must develop according to this process; in other words, 
‘‘He is not a complete, but a growing, God.’’ Like 
man and creation, the Creator Himself is not yet what 
He will ultimately be. 

Truth must walk in the strait and narrow way; 
a thousand false, devious and liberal paths tempt false- 
hood’s wanton feet. 

We gather in the house of God because we believe 
that our Saviour was born in Bethlehem; because He 
walked the ways of men; because He died for our sins, 
was buried and rose again; because He gave His great 


commission, sending His followers into all the world, 
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to every creature and all creation, preaching and teach- 
ing them, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. We gather in the church of 
Christ because the gospel is preached and the Bible 
was written; because we believe that the gospel preached 
by faithful men is the power of God unto salvation, 
as much now as when it wrestled with Judaism, in- 
vaded the provinces of Rome, and continued its tri- 
umphs until it planted its banner on the ruins of the 
Roman capital. We are here under marching orders. 
Keep step with the great Captain of our salvation. 

It is difficult to be patient with immature young 
men in the ministry preaching Fatherhood of God, and 
brotherhood of man, and leaving out sin and the 
judgment; preaching salvation by education and social 
service. ‘‘Man is not a sinner; he is just unfortunate 
as a result of an unhappy environment. Jesus was a 
social reformer [which He was not], a divider, a min- 
ister of loaves and fishes. No cross, no Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world,’’ no sin to take 
away—only bad luck. Bosh! 

The demand upon a sincere preacher’s time is so 
exacting that, unless he exercises the greatest care and 
economy of time, there is little opportunity for preach- 
ing Christ. The minister makes more calls than the 
average doctor; is consulted more than the average 
lawyer; works more hours than the average laborer; 
writes more pages than the average author; delivers 
more addresses than a lecturer; teaches more people 
than a schoolteacher; writes more letters than a stenog- 
rapher; is responsible for more organization than the 
average executive; reads more books and magazines 
than a literary critic; watches more financial details 
than the average banker. 
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There are lodges, Chambers of Commerce, Red 
Cross, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., Anti-Saloon League, 
a score of missionary agencies, Gideons, Boy Scouts, 
good roads, education, Bible school, Christian Endeavor, 
gospel teams, but the minister looks after more poor than 
the Associated Charities, and is interested in all these 
because he loves men. But he must win souls, or he 
should mourn more than a farmer without harvest, a 
fisherman without fish, the hunter without game. Un- 
less men are won to Christ, the church is not up to her 
mission. She is like a flour-mill turning out no flour, 
a telegraph office with no messages. 

In a convention, a young man had delivered an 
address that was, as Horace says, ‘‘polished to the 
nail’’ on ‘‘new views of the old Bible.’’ At the close 
of the address an old gentleman arose, and asked: 
‘‘Will these new views save souls?”’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge said: ‘‘The modern man is not 
worrying about sin.’’ Ezek. 3:17-21: ‘‘Son of man, 
I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: 
therefore hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me. When I say unto the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die; and thou givest them not warning, 
nor speakest to warn the wicked from his wicked way, 
to save his life; the same wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity; but his blood will I require at thy hand. 
Yet if thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from 
his wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall 
die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul. 
Again: When a righteous man doth turn from his 
righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I lay a stum- 
bling-block before him, he shall die: because thou hast 
not given him warning, he shall die in his sin, and his 


righteousness which he hath done shall not be remem- 
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bered ; but his blood will I require at thine hand. Never- 
theless, if thou warn the righteous man that the right- 
eous sin not, and he doth not sin, he shall surely live, 
because he is warned; also thou hast delivered thy 
soul.”’ 

If that condemnation was upon the man and the 
minister who failed to give God’s warning, under the 
old dispensation, against sin, how much more will they 
fall under condemnation under the glorious gospel of 
this dispensation, if we fail to broadcast W. P. M. 
(‘“We Persuade Men’’), knowing the terror of the 
Lord? 

‘<Sin is the transgression of law’’ (1 John 3:4). 

‘The way of transgressors is hard’’ (Prov. 13:15). 

‘‘He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul’’ 
(Prov. 8:36). 

‘God heareth not sinners’’ (John 9:31). 

‘“All have sinned’’ (Rom. 8: 28). 

“<The wages of sin is death’’ (Rom. 6:23). 

‘‘When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death’’ (Jas. 
Le tS). 

‘“‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die’’ (Ezek. 18:4). 

‘And you that are afflicted rest with us, at the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, with the 
angels of power, in flaming fire, rendering vengeance 
to them that know not God, and to them that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punish- 
ment, even eternal destruction from the face of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his might’’ (2 Thess. 1: 
7-9). 

‘There is a way that seemeth right unto man; but 
the end thereof are the ways of death’’ (Prov. 14:12). 


‘‘Be sure your sin will find you out’’ (Num. 32: 23). 
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**He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption’’ (Gal. 6:8). 

‘““Who, being past feeling, gave themselves up to 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’’ 
(Eph. 4:19). 

‘‘My sin is ever before me’’ (Ps. 51:3). 

‘“The sting of death is sin’’ (1 Cor. 15:56). 

‘‘Wor the time is come for judgment to begin at 
the house of God, and if it begin first at us, what shall 
be the end of them that obey not the gospel of God? 
And if the righteous is scarcely saved, where shall the 
ungodly and sinner appear?’’ (1 Pet. 4:17, 18). 

‘‘Wear him, who after he hath killed hath power 
to cast into hell, yea, I say unto you, Fear him’’ 
(Luke 12:5). These awful words fell from the dearest 
lips, from a heart of love that never turned a sinner 
away who came to Him. Christ came to save sinners, 
to call them to repentance, but now God commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent, for he hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world by that man 
whom he hath ordained, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead. 

We must not lose sight of the chain-gang procession 
of needy, longing, lonesome, heart-sick, discouraged, 
poverty-cursed, careless, indifferent, unbelieving men 
and women whom we are to lead back to Christ. 

If Sir Oliver Lodge is right, the ‘‘modern man’’ 
needs to read his Bible. I heard a man say: ‘‘God 
damn him.’’ What an awful prayer! God is not 
willing that any should perish. Are you? 

Allow me to narrate a very sacred personal ex- 
perience. I was with my mother in her last illness. 
She suffered intensely, and the last day was in a con- 


dition of coma, and, so far as we knew, did not notice 
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what was going on around her. I said to father and 
sister that I had been with the dying, and usually 
those who are going cheered those who remained. I 
proposed that we talk about those things that mother 
was most interested in, because we had no doubt that 
when she went away the Lord would receive her. Fa- 
ther was sitting at the head of the bed, with my sister 
sitting on one side and I on the other. Sister said 
that she had never understood mother’s explanation of 
the Roman letter. Mother had always been a profound 
Bible student. I said: ‘‘Mother, in her explanation, 
said that Paul presented his proposition, after his beau- 
tiful introduction, in the sixteenth verse of the first 
chapter: ‘For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.’ That he presented his indictment of the 
Gentile world in the first chapter, where it is said: 
They had reprobate minds, filled with fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nity; whisperers, backbiters, despiteful, proud, boast- 
ers, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, covenant breakers, without nat- 
ural affection, implacable, unmerciful: who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them. The Jew would read- 
ily accede to Paul’s terrific charge. He then devotes 
three chapters to the Jew, quoting from their own 
authorities their condemnation: ‘As it is written, There 
is none righteous, no, not one; there is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God; 
they are all gone out of the way, they are together 


become unprofitable; there is none that doeth good, no, 
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not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre. With 
their tongues they have used deceit: the poison of asps 
is under their lips: whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness: their feet are swift to shed blood; destruc- 
tion and misery are in their ways; and the way of 
peace have they not known: there is no fear of God 
before their eyes.’ ‘There is no difference; for all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.’ 

No man would be justified because he has perfectly 
kept a perfect law, and so Paul presents the great doc- 
trine of justification by faith. 

I had come to the fifth chapter, and father said: 
“‘James, you must be wrong; your mother shook her 
head.’’ I went back, spoke distinctly, and, when I 
came to the fifth chapter, she nodded her head and I 
went on. It was the last recognition that we had from 
her. In her weakened condition, and near the end, she 
was following the greatest logical argument that was 
ever presented for Christianity. Having been taught 
by such a mother, whose life seemed like a beautiful 
translation of the gospel of Christ into the gentlest min- 
istries of every day, I can not do otherwise, so help 
me God, but preach Christ, and Him crucified, and 
live in the divine institution, the church of Christ, until 
God shall call me home. 

Bro. D. 8S. Burnet, in the early days, was holding 
a meeting in a hall in St. Louis. One night a young 
lady made the confession, and he was told that she 
came from a very prominent family in the city, and 
was the only daughter. The next morning, at the 
close of the service, she was to be baptized. They as- 
sembled on the river-bank, and she and Bro. Burnet 
had started toward the water. Her father drove up 


in a carriage and furiously called to her to come to 
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him. He commanded her to get in the carriage and go 
home. She said: ‘‘Father, I must obey my Saviour.’’ 
‘“‘T will give you just one minute to decide. If you 
insist upon going on with this disgraceful performance, 
you are no longer my daughter. Your mother is heart- 
broken. You are disgracing us all.’’ When the min- 
ute was up, she said: ‘‘Father, I have always tried to 
be an obedient daughter, and appreciate all the in- 
dulgence that you and mother have shown me, but I 
must obey my Saviour.’’ He turned away, calling 
back: ‘‘You shall never darken the door of my home 
again.’’ Bro. Burnet said she quietly turned to him, 
and said: ‘‘I am ready.’’ After the baptism she went 
home with one of the brethren. <A night or two after, 
her father slipped into the hall and sat in the very 
back seat. He slipped out before any one could speak 
to him. Several nights he came, and one morning he 
came forward and made the good confession, and said 
that he desired to be baptized at once. Still he avoided 
his daughter; but, after the baptism, he went to her, 
took her in his arms, and kissed her, and said: ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter, I no longer consider it a disgrace to obey the 
Saviour. Let us go home to mother.’’ Is there a new 
gospel, a new plan of salvation, that could have won 
that young lady and her father? 

God forbid that we should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we are crucified to 
the world, and the world is crucified to us. 

To illustrate. George Demus was a bright boy, 
physically beautiful, and at an early age united with 
the church. Occasionally an old man would lay his 
hand. on George and say: ‘‘You ought to preach.’’ 
When the time came to choose an avocation, George 


looked around upon the professions and concluded to 
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enter the ministry. It is a respectable calling, you are 
associated with the best people, are constantly before 
the public, anc it gives you an opportunity to display 
your eloquence, and George had been complimented on 
his voice and the budding prospects of oratory. 

George said: ‘‘If I am to preach, I want to be one 
of the best. Poor preachers are failures; if I am to 
excel, I must secure an education.’’ During his college 
eourse he had in mind the time when his brilliance 
would attract and sway the multitude. He made a 
fine record in the university, and on the day of his 
graduation delivered a thrilling oration. 

His voice was as mellow as the far-away chime of 
bells, his subject being, ‘‘ Religion of the Modern Man.’’ 
It was a straddle over the old orthodoxy and the new 
views which had fascinated and held the so-called ad- 
vanced thinkers. He held the law of heredity and 
environment to be universal and irrevocable; when a 
man sins, ‘‘no more shall bloom the thunder-blasted 
tree, or the stricken eagle soar.’’ ‘‘To be great is to 
be misunderstood.’’ It was a speech that would not 
offend the conservative, and still encouraged the ‘‘mod- 
ern man’’ to cling to his doubts. 

There was a committee there from one of the in- 
fluential churches in the State, and, when they heard 
George’s peroration, which was a symphony of sweet 
sounds, a prose poem with the rhythm and music of 
real eloquence, the committee looked at each other, 
nodded and smiled. If they could secure that young 
man, they would certainly have pulpit oratory that 
would attract the desirables. They negotiated and ar- 
ranged with him to become their minister. 

During his collegiate course he had been attracted 


to a vivacious girl, who was a social favorite in the 
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sororities, could dance, and was an expert at bridge, 
but a church-member. She finally consented to tie her- 
self to George and give up those worldly pleasures that 
she enjoyed. It was a sacrifice, but her love decided. 

They arrived on Saturday, and on Lord’s Day 
George preached. The sermon was a compilation from 
old orations and was received with the most signal ap- 
probation from the members of the church. George 
asked how many times he was expected to preach. 
‘“‘Twice on Sunday.’’ ‘‘What else?’’ There is the 
Sunday school. Of course he would want to attend 
the C. E., and then they had a little prayer-meeting 
on Wednesday night attended by a few. He would 
not enjoy it, but, if he did not attend, it might be 
remarked upon. ‘‘What else?’’ Well, they expected 
the minister to call at least once a year. ‘‘How many 
members have you?’’ ‘‘About four hundred; 250 
families.’’ The first Sunday passes and George dons 
his silk tile, puts on his kid gloves, takes his gold- 
headed cane, which was presented by the college when 
he won the oratorical contest, and starts out calling. 
He rings the bell, and, when the lady answers, he 
says: ‘‘How do you do, ma’am?’’ ‘‘How do you do, 
Dr. Demus; come in.’’ She is a little confused, not 
being exactly ready to receive visitors. He goes in and 
remarks that he is around seeing the members, that 
he and his wife were pleased with the appearance of 
those in attendance at the church, who seemed intel- 
lectual and represented wealth, and that they expected 
a happy ministry among congenial people. About seven 
minutes the call lasted, and he went on. He soon 
became popular and was sought after by program com- 
mittees, joined two lodges, was a member of the Rotary 


and was the favorite orator of the community. 
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John Philos was the son of a widow, whose faith 
in God sustained her in keeping her little family to- 
gether. Every day John heard his mother pray, and 
he was familiar with the word of God from childhood. 
At an early age he became a Christian, and as he grew 
up he longed to be a preacher. He worked his way 
through college, with his mother’s help, and all through 
his college course, as he tended the furnace, rang the 
bell and took odd jobs, he was thinking of the time 
when he could preach the gospel and inspire his fellow- 
men to live the beautiful Christ life. He graduated the 
same day with George Demus. His oration was a prac- 
tical presentation of Christianity and his subject was, 
‘‘Saved to Serve.’? The committee mentioned above 
gave him no consideration, but there was a woman 
there from a little, struggling church looking for a 
minister. When George Demus spoke, she thought, 
““No use to ask him;’’ but, when she heard John Philos, 
she sought him and told him of their need. John said 
he wanted to go where he could do the most good, and 
promised to accept the call from a needy field if the 
call should be extended to him. 

When he arrived he said: ‘‘How many opportuni- 
ties will I have to present my Saviour to these people? 
Twice on the Lord’s Day, the Bible school, the young 
people’s meetings, the prayer-meeting. What can I 
preach that will do the most good here?’’ That first 
morning he spoke from John 14:1: ‘‘Let not your 
heart be troubled.’’ He talked to them about the over- 
ruling care of God and the triumphs through Him. 
At the close he was at the door, greeting the people 
and securing their names. As he walked away he said: 
‘‘T wish I could have preached a better sermon, but I 


have to-night.’’ 
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The next day he said: ‘‘If I am to help these peo- 
ple, I must know them.’’ He called upon a charter 
member. The dear old lady said: ‘‘The church is not 
what it was when my husband was living; I am sorry 
he’s gone. He knew them all and could have taken 
you to the homes and introduced you.’’ I called on 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and, in the conversation, 
she said: ‘‘Plymouth has never been the same since 
Mr. Beecher went away.’’ Of course not for her. John 
said: ‘‘Mother, I am young and you must advise me 
and help me. Won’t you pray for me?’’ And the 
dear old saint and John kneeled down and she prayed 
for him, asking God to give him wisdom and a great 
love for them all, and he prayed for her in her lone- 
liness, and for the Lord’s blessmg upon the influence 
of the husband who was gone, who had started the 
church in his own house. 

The next call was upon the wife of a laboring man. 
She came to the door with flushed face, and, rolling 
down her sleeves, began to apologize for her appear- 
ance, but John stopped her, saying, ‘‘My mother washed, 
and helped me through college,’’ and soon the tired 
woman forgot her confusion and was telling him of 
her hard-working husband and her part in supporting 
the family; of the sickness and death of their little 
child, and how it had taken all they could save to pay 
doctor’s bills and funeral expenses. John sympathized, 
and in the most natural way prayed for the family. 

The next call was at the home of a deacon, whose 
little boy had serious spinal trouble. He took the lit- 
tle boy’s hand, as he lay on the cot, and asked him 
how he was. ‘‘Oh, I’m all right!’’ But the mother, 
standing where the little boy could not see her, shook 


her head to indicate that the little life was doomed. 
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Again John, in a brief and simple way, prayed for the 
recovery of the little boy and the answer to the father’s 
and mother’s prayers. 

This went on all week, and, when the time came to 
pray the next Lord’s Day morning, he seemed to be 
holding up the congregation before God, imploring Him 
to bless and comfort them all. While no one was men- 
tioned, all felt that they were taken before the Lord 
that day. 

As they went away from the church some one asked 
the old charter member how she liked the preacher, and 
she said: ‘‘I haven’t felt so confident about the future 
of the church since father died as I do now.’’ The 
laboring man said: ‘‘Wife, I haven’t felt just right 
since the baby died, but after to-day I can bear up 
better.”” The deacon went home and told his wife 
that he had been a little bitter about their boy, but, 
after the sermon to-day, he felt more reconciled, and 
wished that she might have heard it. And so it went 
through all the church. 

Several years went by, and a deacon from ‘‘Dr.’’ 
George Demus’ church and a deacon from the church 
of which ‘‘Bro. John Philos’? was minister met on a 
train. The deacon from ‘‘Dr.’’ Demus’ church said: 
‘‘T have heard a good deal about Dr. Philos, and heard 
him at a district convention, and was disappointed. It 
was a very good, practical talk, but not particularly 
eloquent. Do you consider him a great pulpit orator?’’ 
‘‘Well, I had never thought much about that, but it’s 
this way: Bro. Philos knows us and knows just what 
to say and do for our good, and we are always dis- 
appointed when some one else preaches, however great 
he may be.’’ ‘‘You have grown a good deal since Dr. 


Philos became your pastor?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, we have put 
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on several additions to our house, and now have the 
plans and specifications to put up a new structure that 
will accommodate our rapidly increasing numbers. You 
have a great preacher in Dr. Demus.’’ ‘‘Yes, it is 
admitted that he is the most accomplished pulpit ora- 
tor in our city, or perhaps in all the State.’’ ‘‘Do 
you have many additions to the church?’’ ‘‘No. Our 
house is filled, but you know ‘Dr.’ Demus is opposed 
to revivals; he is more anxious about quality than 
quantity ; we have had a few additions, but not many.’’ 

Oh, yes, I should have mentioned that John Philos 
married a girl of fine mind, consecrated and interested 
in all his work, who was a mother to all the girls, a 
comrade to the women and a wise adviser of her hus- 
band. 

I can not leave George Demus without stating that 
he lost his boy, a beautiful boy that he idolized. Every- 
thing was done to save him, but of -no avail. Death 
claimed him. George Demus went down into the deep, 
dark valley, and darkness that could be felt fell upon 
him, and he found he had a philosophy, but had no 
God. He was compelled to get down on his knees and 
crawl back to the Father who knows and cares. From 
that day George Demus was a different man. The 
mysteries of next April’s violets, the splendor of wheat- 
waving meadows, the green June valleys and moun- 
tains, the gold of autumn cornfields, ten thousand mys- 
tie strivings and fragrant bloomings are potential in 
the frozen clods of January, and so God prepared the 
cold heart of George Demus, and it blossomed into a 
sad, but rich and radiant, beauty. Why must the thorn 
pressure come before we learn that His grace is suf- 
ficient? Why have mighty faculties and little aims? 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF INFLUENCE 


‘*And by it, he being dead, yet speaketh.’’—Heb. 11: 4. 


HIS is the record of a noble life that existed six 
thousand years ago, but which lives in history and 
speaks in example. 

It is but a sentence which you can read in a mo- 
ment; it is but a leaf from the scroll of time, and yet 
it is borne on the breath of ages. It becomes a heri- 
tage from family to family among the dwellings of the 
world. 

**Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from on high, 
Shine on our mortal sight; 

So, when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him 
Lies upon the paths of men.’’ 


This morning, as we sit here, we can think of preach- 
ers whose sermons are still echoing in the soul; the 
faces dear to us in other days are pictured in memory, 
and their bright example is still inspiring us to walk 
in the strait and narrow way. In a thousand re- 
membrances and associations, those who have long 
since lived, though invisible, fill our lives with their 
presence. They are with us by the silent fireside and 
in the secluded chamber; they are with us in the paths 
of society and the crowded assemblies of men. 

They speak to us when we come to the house of 


God and the place of prayer. Their voices mingle with 
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the murmur of the multitudes around us. The streets 
are filled with the shadowy train of those who still live, 
although having gone to the world unseen. 

Many of the achievements of the present were ac- 
complished in the past. The houses we live in were 
many of them erected by those who have vanished from 
our vision. The books we read, the liberty we enjoy, 
the nation of which we are citizens, the civilization of 
the present, are all passed on to us by those who lived 
and labored years ago. 

They wrote and painted and sang, made discoveries 
in science and gave us maxims for living. 

It is a great, busy world we live in, eager, impor- 
tunate, enterprising and progressive, but what are all 
these achievements when compared with the achieve- 
ments of the vast empire of the dead? 


I. Our Time Here Is Not Aut or Our EXISTENCE. 


In the ninetieth Psalm we have life compared to 
the mountain flood, the withering grass, the night watch 
of an army on the march. 

Life, we say, is dropping away from us like worn- 
out autumn leaves. 


‘‘Behold, how the morning’s soft gladness 

Is changed to the splendors of noon, 

While wonder is mingled with sadness 
Because they must vanish so soon. 

Yet scarce can the splendors of evening 
Thrill with a passing delight, 

Till all from our visions are driven 
By oncoming shadows of night. 

So, there cometh a night to all living.’’ 


The conservation of forces teaches us that no force 


is lost. Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; 
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they do rest from their labors and their works do fol- 
low them. 

Moses lives in the laws of every civilized nation on 
the earth. David still sweeps the lyre and sings his 
songs of lofty cheer. The grand old prophets still ery 
aloud and spare not. Elijah stands on Carmel. Elisha 
still opposes the Ahabs and Jezebels of the world. 
Isaiah trumpets forth his challenge to God’s people, and 
Jeremiah weeps over the apostasies of nations. 

Paul is more alive and more influential than when 
he preached in Corinth, in Athens, Ephesus and Rome. 
Peter exhorts us still: ‘‘Save yourselves from this un- 
toward generation.’’ His voice resounds throughout the 
earth. The apostle John still preaches love. 

‘‘If ’twere done when ’tis done.’’ We are more 
than the flash of the lightning, the break of the wave. 
Does death destroy all that man’s hand has formed and 
fashioned? ‘‘E’en in their ashes live their wonted 
fires.’’ ‘‘We are heirs of all the ages.’’ ‘‘They live 
through works they leave behind.’’ They live in our 
thoughts; they live in our blessings; they live in our 
life. Perhaps pure eyes of affection are on me now, 
and I will do nothing to wound these tender immortals. 
The bee constructs its cell and the bird its nest as in 
Noah’s time, but man makes progress. 


II. CrircUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH WE BEGAN LIFE. 


The animal soon develops and can care for itself. 

We are under the molding hand of society. Our 
teachers, our parents, are needed for years. The babe 
is the center of a circle of influences which gather round 
its cradle. 

When the ashes of father and mother sleep in solemn 


silence, their words and deeds, which instructed and 
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directed us, will live. Across the years, in the hush 
or hum of some quiet or busy hour, they speak to us 
and stir us to forgotten duty. 

Heredity and its influence live ‘‘to the third and 
fourth generation,’’ and to the end of the time. The 
teacher’s lesson has an import beyond the hour. Our 
life conflicts, methods, ideas, materials are still under 
the forming power of society. 

That little child! For him the great philosophers 
have thought, the artists toiled, the pioneers cleared 
the way for his coming, the good lived their lives of 
sacrifice. For him the devil has strewn the earth with 
seeds of evil and mined the paths his feet must tread. 
As he wanders out to play among the flowers, the birds 
sing and the serpents hiss. All these are but the sym- 
bols of the influences which crowd around his young 
life. 


‘*No stream from its source flows seaward, 
How lonely soever its course, 
But what some land is gladdened.’? 


‘‘No star ever rose and set without influence some- 
where.’’ ‘‘No life can be pure in its purpose and 
strong in its strife, and all life not be purer and 
stronger thereby.’’ 


III. Experience oF ALL MANKIND. 


The great commission was executed by the men who 
received it; civil, literary, social and religious institu- 
tions were formed by those who now are dead. 

Idolatrous priests, whose artful mummeries mislead 
the millions, are successors to generations of cheats and 
impostors who are gone. 

The fetters of Moslem faith, forged and fastened 


twelve centuries ago, are made venerable by the recol- 
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lection of centuries and hallowed by mighty multitudes 
of the dead. 

Christianity is old. Many and mountain high have 
rolled the waves of time since the last ‘‘Amen’’ of 
Revelation, sweeping over cities, nations and empires. 
Do you hesitate to forsake family and friends? Abram 
did not falter. Do charms of wealth, of greatness and 
glory seduce you? Moses was offered these. Pursued 
by persecution for the cause he loved, he was deserted 
by living friends. Elijah remained true and the chariot 
rewarded him. 

Daniel’s worship led to the doom of death. The 
Hebrew children in a furnace of fire were unhurt. One 
like the Son of man walked with them. 

Every Christian is encompassed by clouds of wit- 
nesses, denizens of the pale nations of the dead, a mighty 
host who cheer his onward march, when he falls or falters. 

Heroes and conquerors of other ages, their arms 
long since palsied in death, tracks of their carnage and 
conquest made indiscernible by the drifting sands of 
time, are with us still. 

The ‘‘warrior’s greatness’’ incites to scenes of 
slaughter, revels in blood and tears, and rides in ruin 
over the hopes and happiness, peace and prosperity of 
suffering millions. From the dead nations we now 
learn war. Dead lips blow the war bugle fiercely and 
furiously, and summon to the foul and fiendish carnival 
of embattled hate. 

The infidels—Voltaire, Paine and Ingersoll—received 
their ideas from the dead past, and unbelief borrows 
from them. Alphabet, multiplication table, colleges, are 
disseminating doctrines of the dead. 

Political and civil institutions come down from the 


past. The dead beat the long roll from Bunker Hill 
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to Yorktown. The poor and the proud, the mean and 
the mighty, the humble and the haughty, still live; their 
words and deeds are reincarnated in flesh and blood. 

The oath of the profane, uttered one hundred years 
ago, grates in tones of harsh thunder upon the world’s 
ear. 

The ministers and old Christians from the silence 
of the spirit land still admonish us. 


IV. Tue ScrIPrurREs. 


Cain slew his brother. ‘‘Woe to those who went in 
the way of Cain.’’ 

‘‘Sodom and Gomorrah set for an example, suiffer- 
ing the vengeance of eternal fire.’’ 

The judgment day comes. Chorazin and Beth- 
saida, Tyre and Sidon, Athens, Rome, Corinth, Jeru- 
salem. All the past comes to judgment. 

‘*Sins of a short lifetime.’’ Why the judgment? 
Idle words are moral poison. Till the knell of time 
will men continue to speak for weal or woe, until their 
sound is silenced by the trump which startles them 
from the slumbers of the grave. Sixty centuries of 
influence are around us, spurring us on for weal or 
woe. Here are paths of virtue and of vice, and we 
choose in which we will walk. 

‘‘The sun sets behind the western hills, but the traii 
of light he leaves behind him guides the pilgrim to his 
distant home. The tree falls in the forest, but in the 
lapse of ages it is turned into coal, and our fires burn 
now the brighter because it grew and fell. The coral 
insect dies, but the reef it raised breaks the surge on 
the shores of great continents, or has formed an isle 
in the bosom of the ocean, to wave with harvests for 


the good of man.’’ We live and we die, but the good 
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or evil that we do lives after us, and is not buried with 
our bones. The babe that perished on the bosom of 
its mother, like a flower that bowed its head and 
drooped amid the death-frosts of time, that babe, not 
only in its image, but in its influence, still lives and 
speaks in the chambers of the mother’s heart. 

The friend with whom we took sweet counsel is 
removed visibly from the outward eye, but the lessons 
that he taught, the good sentiments that he uttered, 
the holy deeds of generosity by which he was character- 
ized, the morale and lineaments and likeness of the man, 
still survive and appear in silence of eventide, and on 
the tablets of memory, and in the light of morn and 
noon and dewy eve; and, being dead, he yet speaks 
eloquently and in the midst of us. 

Mahomet still lives in his practical and disastrous 
influence in the East. Napoleon is France, and France 
is almost Napoleon. Martin Luther’s dead dust sleeps 
in Wittenberg, but Martin Luther’s accents are still 
ringing through the churches of Christendom. Shake- 
speare, Byron and Milton all live in their influence for 
good or evil. The minister from the pulpit, the martyr 
from his shroud of flame, the statesman from his cab- 
inet, the soldier in the field, the sailor on the deck, 
who have all passed away to their graves, still live in 
the practical deeds they did, in the lives they lived and 
in the great lessons that they taught. 

Majestic mountains, after millions of winters’ frosts 
and summers’ suns have kissed and chiseled you away, 
and the winds have scattered your substance o’er the 
plains—nay, after you and all your comrade ranges 
are lost in the banks of fire mist, waiting to be born 
again, I, because I am a child of God, a spiritual being 


redeemed through Christ, clothed with immortality, will 
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retain my individuality, my consciousness, and remem- 
ber the day I stood trembling beneath your threaten- 
ing brow. 

‘‘Judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way’’ (Rom. 
14:13). 

They traveled in large companies in the East; con- 
sequently, the figure used here is of a company travel- 
ing together. Each helps to beat the path and makes 
the traveling easier, or causes those who come after to 
stumble and fall. 

Often we see the wretched survive the fortunate; 
the feeble often wrap the athletic in the shroud; de- 
erepit age still travels on, while the young often fall 
by the wayside, but each and all continue to blight or 
bless mankind. 

From every heart there proceed influences, more or 
less powerful, which radiate and entwine with other 
hearts; soul acts upon soul, and a spark from one fires 
another. 

We are social beings. 

Two centuries ago Russia was regarded:as an un- 
explored and barbarous country, a loose aggregation of 
savage tribes held under some restraint by the Mus- 
covites. A native prince of the Romanoff family, reared 
in the midst of feuds and contention and blood—Peter 
Alexcowitzki by name—backed by his sword and in- 
domitable spirit, conceived the idea of elevating his 
country in the scale of nations. 

He traveled abroad, acquired knowledge, worked as 
a ship carpenter in the naval yards of Saardam in 
Holland, studied finance, commerce and government in 
England. He invited men of learning and culture in 


all the arts of life to settle in Russia, that by their well- 
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rewarded labors they might aid him in his endeavors. 

See what he has done! 

The rivers and lakes of Muscovy were soon white 
with the sails of trade; her vast plains covered with 
crops of golden grain; the magnificent city of St. 
Petersburg, with its marble palaces, rose magic-like out 
of the icy swamps of Neva; a powerful navy issued 
from the unfrequented ports of the frozen Baltic; in 
the thick darkness of ignorance, institutions of learn- 
ing were lighted up like beacon flames, to dispel the 
gloom and shadows that had brooded over a land of 
barbarism and cruelty, and Europe was astonished by 
the sudden apparition of a gigantic sovereignty, with 
its powerful and disciplined armies, its numerous and 
well-appointed fleets, entering into a fierce conflict with 
the veteran troops of Sweden, headed by Charles XIL., 
and, after a struggle of twenty-one years, finally crush- 
ing him upon the bloody field of Puttowa. 

More than this. Peter laid the foundations of an 
empire, and by his own wise policy so consolidated its 
resources and strength as to enable it single-handed to 
meet and drive back the great captains of modern times 
at the head of victorious legions, that had laurels from 
nearly every country in Europe. Now we look upon 
her expanding proportions with unconcealed dread. 

He will live as long as tradition shall go from lip 
to lip and history records heroic deeds. 

Napoleon, made captive by an assembled world, was 
conveyed to a sterile rock in mid-ocean, and there 
watched by sentinels and armed fleets, because his in- 
fluence over his fellow-men was so great that the stamp 
of his foot on the soil of Europe would have raised 
legions of armed men to do his bidding of slaughter 


and death, and, from the ashes still hot from past deso- 
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lations, would have kindled and swept in conflagrations 
over a war-wasted world. 

And now, when the gigantic struggle is on between 
world powers, Napoleon is the emperor of France, and 
Peter the Great leads the Russian army. Bismarck and 
Von Moltke look down the years to inspire the father- 
land, and Nelson’s immortal words at Trafalgar are 
quoted on every dreadnaught cruiser and torpedo-boat 
of Britain’s navy. 

The altar smokes after the idol is dust. The ora- 
tor’s words linger after the lips are silent in death. 
The world is a little different because you and I live 
in it. Not only the mighty Mississippi, Ohio and Mis- 
souri make the Gulf Stream that like a river sweeps to 
the north, and on around to Europe, modifying climate, 
but the rills and rivulets swell this great current. 

Perhaps this is one reason for the judgment day, 
when the influence of each life upon those we meet and 
those who come after can all be gathered up, and each 
will receive condemnation or reward. How tremendous 
is our influence! You bring a soul to Christ, and that 
one influences others, and they others, and on and on, 
until the waves of your consecration break in music 
on the shores of eternity. You lead some one along the 
primrose path of sin, and that one leads others, and on 
and on, until with groans of untold agony the waves 
of influence dash and break on the shores of eternity. 

Unseen immortals look down upon us, knowing that 
we shall live in deeds we leave behind. Blessed are 
the dead, who die in the Lord; they do rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them. With these 
mighty considerations impelling us, let us live and walk 
in the straight and narrow path of duty that leads from 
every heart to the gates ajar. 
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In one community where I preached there were two 
men of strong personalities. Both had been successful 
in business and both had a large influence in the city. 
One would say: ‘‘Come on, boys, and have a drink.’’ 
He had a remarkable physical constitution and survived 
about three generations of drinkers. Many years have 
gone by and he has gone to judgment, but in that com- 
munity he is still saying: ‘‘Come on, boys, and have 
a drink.’’ His influence is alive and potent in the 
lives of the profligate drunkards, made so because of 
his treating. 

In the same city the other man was doing all he 
could to induce young men to live right. ‘‘Come to 
ehurch and serve God and man.’’ I can take you to 
that city and show you the men he influenced. The 
spirits of these men, though gone long ago, are still 
contending in the life of that city. 

Isaac Errett said he went to hold a series of meet- 
ings in northern Ohio, and from the first invitation the 
people crowded forward to confess Christ. He won- 
dered at the profound feeling, until he learned that 
‘‘Aunt Sallie,’’ a sweet old saint of the neighborhood, 
had recently gone to her coronation. She was the good 
Samaritan of the community—there when the babies 
came; there when death hovered over the home; there 
when the young folks married; there in the lonely 
homes of the old folks—an angel of mercy, always there 
when needed. 

In her last illness she sent for the unconverted 
among the neighbors and plead with them to accept the 
Saviour. Dear Aunt Sallie went home and the folks 
gathered in to attend the funeral. As they looked upon 
her sweet face, in the repose of the last peaceful sleep, 


her words came back to them and they resolved to give 
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their hearts to Christ. Aunt Sallie, though dead, was 
speaking still, and she was more really holding that 
revival than Bro. Errett. 

In Shelby County, Indiana, a skeptic of striking 
personality was busy circulating infidel literature, talk- 
ing against the Bible, Christianity, preachers and 
ehurches. He had an extended influence, especially 
among the young men. 

He went West and later became a Christian. He 
arranged his affairs and went back to the old scenes of 
his earlier life. He went from house to house, inquir- 
ing for the young men that he had known. Many were 
gone, and some were dead. He invited the neighbor- 
hood to meet him at the schoolhouse, and tried to 
counteract the influence of those skeptical years, but 
some had gone beyond recall. 

Each of us each day is starting influences that will 
go on to eternity. 
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CHOOSE YOU THIS DAY WHOM YE 
WILL SERVE 


“Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he 
will keep my word: and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.’’—John 14: 23. 

‘*Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.’’—Rev. 3: 20. 

‘‘Now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.’’—2 Cor. 6: 2. 


IX hundred and eighty times the word ‘‘come’’ oc- 

curs in the Bible. Each ‘‘come”’ is a prayer from 
God to man. Over and over again God repeats His 
invitation, and times without number multitudes have 
stood in the valley of decision. 

On a great decision day in Israel one man turned 
the tide toward God and right. Joshua was a man of 
mighty deeds and few words. When he did speak, he 
made an appeal and a statement that thrilled the na- 
tion like the blast of a trumpet. ‘‘Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were beyond the River, or the gods 
of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: but as for 
me and my house, we will serve Jehovah.’’ And the 
people said: ‘‘We also will serve Jehovah, for he is 
our God.’’ Men of decision live in history and live in 
the hearts of men. 


arte ““#iijah at Mt. Carmel challenged the multitude: 


‘‘How long go ye limping between the two sides? If 


Jehovah be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
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him.’’ The echoes of the battle-cry of these men will 
reverberate until the 
\ «Stars grow old, 


' The sun grows cold, 
\And the leaves of the judgment-book unfold.’’ 


‘*Onée to every man and nation 

Comes the\ moment to decide, 

In the \strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’8 new Messiah, 
Offers each the, bloom \or blight, 

And the cheice goes by forever 
Twixt that\darkness and that light.’’ 

Each of us must decide for himself whether he will 
accept or reject Christ’s invitation to follow Him into 
the exalted service of God and our fellow-men. 

Whatever may be said by great men about conver- 
sion and the turning-points in life, we all do one of 
two things: We either promise God that with His help 
we will live as He would have us live, or we defy our 
Saviour and say to Him: ‘‘We will not have you to 
reign over us.’’ The minister, the officers, the members 
of the church, the sinners, all are answering Christ’s 
invitation in one of these ways. 

Oh, the tragedy of the might-have-beens in the 
church of God! There are professing Christians who 
would say, were they to tell the truth: 

\ “fT live for myself, I think for myself, 
 é For myself and none beside; 


Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if He had never died.’’ 


You spend your time making a living instead of 
making a life, and some day you will cross the dead- 
line of the soul, and God will say of you as He said of 


Ephraim: He is ‘‘joined to his idols; let him alone.’ 
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The sun and stars move in exact obedience to the 
will of God. They have no other choice. But you can 
look God in the face and say, ‘‘I will,’’ or ‘‘I will not.”’ 
You can answer with the ‘‘Yes’’ of heaven or the 
‘“No’’ of hell, but do not forget that it must be the 
one or the other. 

Some of us are like the little girl who, when asked 
which she would rather be, the rich man or Lazarus, 
replied: ‘‘I would rather be the rich man in this world 
and Lazarus in the next.’’ Poor child! J wonder if 
she learned that from her father. The rich man chose 
riches, fine raiment and sumptuous living. What he 
had, what he ate and what he wore was all there was 
of him. When he died there were no pockets in his 
shroud; he could not take his riches with him. He had 
closed the skylight and taken up his abode in the base- 
ment. A man of great wealth died in New York, and 
some one, when asked what he left, replied: ‘‘He left 
it all.’”’ My friends, you can not serve God and mam- 
mon. This decision day is the time to take stock of 
yourselves and go through your life purposes with re- 
lentless inquisition. 

Christ said to the church at Sardis: ‘‘Thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and thou art dead.’’ ‘‘She that 
giveth herself to pleasure is dead while she liveth.’’ 
A man need not shoot himself to commit suicide. Ask 
those of the dead who lived only to eat, drink, dress, 
dance and accumulate wealth, to lift the turf from their 
moldering bones and stand forth as witnesses. They 
will say: ‘‘God told the truth when He called the man 
a fool who thought a soul could be satisfied with the 
lust of the flesh and the lust of the eye and the vain- 
glory of life.’’ But some church-members would not 


be persuaded to give up their worldly life, though one 
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should rise from the dead. ‘‘If we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful expectation of judgment and a fierceness of fire 
which shall devour the adversaries.’’ ‘‘The time is 
come for judgment to begin at the house of God.’’ 
‘‘And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the ungodly and sinner appear?’’ ‘‘To-day, if ye shall 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.”’ 


‘‘There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know not where, 
Which marks the destiny of men 

To glory or despair. 


**There is a line by us unseen 
That crosses every path, 
The hidden boundary between 
God’s patience and His wrath.’’ 


‘‘He that is not with me is against me,’’ said Jesus. 
‘“‘The wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God 
is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord,’’ said Paul. 
‘‘How shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?’’ It is for you to decide now. God says, ‘‘Now.’’ 
The tempter says, ‘‘Not now.’’ Will you say ‘‘Now”’ 
with God, or ‘‘Not now’’ with the enemy of your soul? 

Choice is above heredity. Scientists tell us that 
heredity is a tremendous power in the world. We 
inherit tendencies from our ancestors which too often 
control our lives. ‘‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’’ 

A young man in Chicago sowed his wild oats. Later 
he married a lovely girl. A deformed boy came into 
their home. They took him to a celebrated physician 


in Europe, who straightened the limbs and restored the 
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boy to health. He became a drunkard, and later killed 
his father and mother. All three reaped a harvest of 
death from the early dissolute life of the father. The 
devil has a mortgage on many children when they are 
born. The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation. 

But, I say, choice is above heredity. If we inherit a 
bad temper, it is not necessary to cultivate it, but with 
the help of God it can be controlled. If we have inher- 
ited a thirst for drink, we need not become drunkards. If 
we have a tendency to accumulate money, it is not neces- 
sary to enter the ranks of profiteers or short-loan sharks. 
Christ recognized the tremendous power of heredity, and 
provided that we may be born again. The Saviour said 
to Nicodemus: ‘‘Ye must be born anew.’’ Nicodemus 
was descended from a race of illustrious ancestors, who 
were proud of their blood. ‘‘We are Abraham’s chil- 
dren.’’ ‘‘We were born free.’’ Nicodemus belonged to 
the aristocracy of his race and time, but a new heredity 
was necessary for even the proudest Jew. Christ is 
always scientific; that is, He knows what is in man, 
‘and He knows that blue blood and family pride alone 
can not save, and that all alike must be born from 
above. Then, God is our Father, and His heredity is 
perfect. 

Each for himself must decide whether or not he 
will be born into the family of God. Scientists agree 
that character is not hereditary. Choice determines 
character, and character determines destiny. 

Choice is above environment. Sociologists tell us 
that, if we know the heredity and environment of an 
individual, we can determine his present and future 
character. It is said that an angel from heaven would 


not be proof against bad company. ‘‘ Evil communica- 
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tions corrupt good manners.’’ Good parents are care- 
ful about the associates of their children. The Chris- 
tian father and mother keep their children in the Bible 
school, and in various services of the church, and see 
to it that they are in the company of those who are 
learning lessons that Christ alone can teach. How often 
ambitious parents choose as associates for their children 
the ‘‘exclusive set,’’ where dancing to jazz music in 
low-and-behold gowns is the chief accomplishment, and 
where the ‘‘turkey trot’’ and ‘‘bunny hug,’’ and other 
beastly imitations of beast or fowl, constitute the 
‘‘orace-producing and refining uplift’’ of ‘‘high so- 
ciety.”’ 

In Job we have this language: ‘‘What then shall I 
do when God riseth up? And when he visiteth, what 
shall I answer him?’’ And Paul says: ‘‘We shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of God. For it is writ- 
ten, As I live, saith the Lord, to me every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall confess to God.’’ 

What will we answer God on that day? If you are 
a child, will you say: ‘‘I am not old enough’’? At 
twelve years of age Jesus said: ‘‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?’’ 

Or will you say: ‘‘There are mysteries in the Bible 
that I do not understand’’? The Bible will be full of 
things you do not understand so long as you do not 
live according to those that you do understand. ‘‘And 
even if our gospel be veiled, it is veiled in them that 
perish: whom the god of this world hath blinded.’’ 

Or will you say: ‘‘There are so many denominations, 
teaching so many ways of salvation, that I do not 
know what to do to be saved’’? The New Testament 
knows nothing about denominationalism. Christ prayed 


that His followers might be one, as He and His Father 
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are one, that the world might believe. Before you is 
the open Bible. In a few hours you can read the life 
of our Lord in the four Gospels, ‘‘written that you 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: 
and that believing you might have life through his 
name.’’ The Acts of the Apostles is a book of conver- 
sions, telling just what the sinner must do to be saved. 
When you stand before God you can not say that the 
Saviour and the inspired apostles did not make plain 
the conditions of salvation. 

Or will you answer God that hypocrites in the 
church caused your neglect? JI wonder! Then, I 
presume you would refuse to be a soldier in a great 
cause if cowards happened to enlist? You would re- 
fuse to ride in safety from a wrecked vessel if hypo- 
erites sought to escape in the same lifeboat. 

Will you answer that you did not obey the gospel 
because you were unworthy? Our Saviour came to save 
sinners. He came to save the unworthy, to seek and 
save the lost. 

Will you say: ‘‘I could not believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God’’? ‘‘He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in him: he that believeth not God 
hath made him a liar; because he. hath not believed in 
the witness that God hath borne concerning his Son.’’ 

Will you say you had not time enough to consider 
these great questions? How long do you require to 
decide whether you will do right or wrong? be good 
or bad? accept or refuse God’s invitation? serve God or 
the devil? go to heaven or to hell? 

Will you write out your decision, look at it intently, 
and say: ‘‘I will stand by it in the day of judgment’’? 

Will you say to the Saviour, as Felix said: ‘‘Go 


thy way for this time: at a more convenient season I 
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will call for thee’’? That convenient season never 
came. To-morrow is the day on which the idle man 
promises to work, the day on which the fool declares 
that he will repent. ‘‘To-morrow! That phantom of 
days! That frail ghost forever disembodied! Unwill- 
ing fingers point to thee. Thirsty souls will follow thee 
like the mirage of the desert, until they fall upon the 
burning sands of the wasted day.’’ Every day’s de- 
lay is one more for which to repent, and one less in 
which to work for God. Slighted opportunities never 
return. The road of by and by leads to the house of 
never. 

We all have influence, even the humblest of us, and 
none can tell how far-reaching it may be. Some of 
the most outstanding Christian men and women of the 
world have been led to Christ directly or indirectly by 
some obscure person of whom the world has never 
heard. In Chicago, one Sunday morning, a beautiful, 
eight-year-old girl came forward, and later brought her 
father and mother. More than twenty others were led 
to Christ by those parents during the meeting. A child 
led the way. 

I was holding a meeting in our old home church. 
A little boy, the only child of parents who were not 
Christians, made the good confession. That night his 
father and mother heard his voice after they thought 
he was asleep. They listened. He was praying for 
them that they might become Christians. Finally the 
mother said: ‘‘Abner, what shall we do about it?’’ He 
replied: ‘“We’ll answer his prayer at the first oppor- 
tunity.’’ The next night they confessed their faith in 
Christ and became a power for good in that com- 
munity. Ifa child can exercise so much influence, what 
can the rest of us accomplish? 
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The greatest tragedy is not that men drink or gam- 
ble or do a thousand things that are wrong, but that 
they are leaving unlived the life that God intended 
them to live, and leaving undone the work He has for 
them to do. Sin is the most terrible thing in this 
world of men, women and children, but Jesus made the 
conditions of salvation so plain that all can understand. 
Read the offer of salvation in Christ’s great commis- 
sion (Matt. 28:19, 20; Mark 16:16; Luke 24: 45-47; 
John 20: 21-23). God saves. We accept by believing 
in the Son of God, repenting of our sins, confessing 
Christ as Lord, and being baptized in obedience to Him. 
Upon complying with these terms, Christ promises for- 
giveness and the Holy Spirit as a gift. 

If you would be a Christian, go to work at it. If 
it is your full purpose to live a Christian life and 
reach heaven at last, God has arranged it so that you 
ean not fail. Your heavenly Father would line up 
every angel in heaven around your soul, if necessary, to 
protect you while in the discharge of your duty. All 
the devils in hell can not defeat you if you commit 
your soul to the Saviour. All the angels in heaven can 
not save you unless you choose to be saved. 

There is the utmost danger in delay. I have a 
friend who was a soldier in the Civil War. He and 
his chum enlisted, and the night before they were to 
go away they attended a meeting in the church of 
which their families were members. When the invita- 
tion was given, my friend said to his chum: ‘‘George, 
let us go and make the good confession and be bap- 
tized before we go away.’’ He said: ‘‘No, I want to 
be free.’’ In an awful battle George’s chum fell. As 
my friend bent over his dying comrade, he caught the 


words: ‘‘If I had only obeyed my Saviour!’’ 
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What a world of wonder is a human soul! A world 
created by God Himself, with its oceans of emotion and 
tides of destiny urged on by winds from heaven or hell. 
When we listen to the voice of the Master of wind 
and wave, as He says, ‘‘Peace, be still,’’ the stars of 
heaven are mirrored in blue tranquility. But when we 
refuse to listen, the storms lash the billows to fury. 
The soul is a world with mountains of voleanic fire and 
laughing valleys of sweet content, selfish arctic regions 
wrapped in snow, and tropics of passion where sleep 
wild beasts of prey. It is a world of battlefields and 
graves, Gethsemanes, Calvaries and mountains of as- 
ecension. It is a world of sin and sorrow, life and 
death, war and worship, a world over which God and 
Satan wage unceasing and relentless warfare while it 
decides who shall conquer. When this invitation closes, 
will the angels rejoice over your repentance and your 
firm resolve to put a heroic life into the service of God 
and humanity, or will demons shout over a soul that 
has heard the invitation of God, of Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit and the church, and has answered, ‘‘Not now’’? 

The simple path of duty leads straight from your 
heart to the gates ajar. 


‘*Let youth in the beauty of bloom come; 
Let man in the pride of his noon come; 
Let age on the verge of the tomb come; 

Let none in their pride stay away.’’ 
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‘(In everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing let your requests be made known unto God.’’—Phil. 4: 6. 


E could not love God or pray to Him if we did 

not believe that He loves us, each and all, and 
has a fatherly care of us. He is greater as a Father 
who pities His children than as the omnipotent God 
who created the heavens and the earth. A little child 
can feel His love that the proudest philosopher can not 
explain. ‘‘It passeth understanding.’’ 


‘*Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 
His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters heaven with prayer.’’ 


*‘Lord, teach us to pray.’’ That prayer of the dis- 
ciples was no doubt inspired by the praying of the 
Master. When days were crowded to the limit with 
His gentle ministries and teaching, He would go alone 
and spend whole nights in prayer. 

Luke was careful to record the place of prayer in 
the life of our Lord. 

‘‘Jesus, also, having been baptized, and praying, 
the heaven was opened and the Holy Spirit descended 
in a bodily form, as a dove, upon him, and a voice came 
out of heaven, Thou art my beloved Son.”’ 

“He went into the mountain to pray, and continued 
all night in prayer’’ (Luke 6:12). 

‘‘He took Peter, James and John, and went into the 


mountain to pray’’ (Luke 9:28, 29). 
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In Gethsemane ‘‘he kneeled down and prayed’’ 
(Luke 22:41). ‘‘And being in an agony, he prayed 
earnestly, Father, if thou be willing, let this cup pass 
from me, nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 
‘‘Thinkest thou that I can not beseech my Father, and 
he shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels?’’ (Matt. 26:53). 

Read that tender heart-break in John 17: ‘‘I pray 
for them;’’ ‘‘keep them;’’ ‘‘keep them from the evil 
one;’’ ‘‘sanctify them through thy truth;’’ ‘“‘I pray 
for them also which shall believe on me, through their 
word, that they may all be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee’’ (not as Peter and James and 
John were one, but as He and His Father are one) ; 
‘‘that they may behold my glory;’’ ‘‘that the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and I 
in them.’’ 

When we all get to praying as we ought to do, 
that prayer will be answered. If Jesus should come 
into our churches, and into our great religious assem- 
blies, and kneel down and pray that prayer, much of 
that which we deem so important would wait upon the 
answer. He is just the same to-day as when He 
prayed that prayer that night under the shadow of 
the cross. 

He commands us to pray. ‘‘Pray for them which 
despitefully use you’’ (Matt. 5:44). 

“‘Pray to thy Father who is in secret’? (Matt. 
6:6). 

“After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father’’ 
(Matt. 6:9). 

‘*Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest’’ (Luke 10:2). 


**Men ought always to pray’’ (Luke 18:1). 
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If Christ needed to pray, and also commands us to 
pray, how important is this communion with God! If 
Jesus was baptized and prayed, is it not important 
that those who yield obedience to our Lord, in bap- 
tism, should go praying for forgiveness, and help in 
making a full surrender? When all preparation has 
been made, do we pray with the person who is obeying 
the Lord? 

We are promised that, when we believe on Christ 
with all our hearts, sincerely repent of our sins, con- 
fess Him and are baptized into Christ, into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
that our sins are forgiven, and the Holy Spirit comes 
into the heart. 

It is said (Acts 2:42) that ‘‘they continued sted- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine, in the breaking of 
bread, and in prayers.’’ When we restore New Tes- 
tament Christianity we will be mighty in prayer, and 
go everywhere preaching the Word with power. We 
have known struggling churches noted for their con- 
secration. What prayers! What brotherly love! What 
gratitude for every occasion for thanksgiving! What 
peace! 

When numbers increase, when the church becomes 
rich and influential, when it is independent—like Sar- 
dis, neither cold nor hot—and they say: ‘‘I am rich, 
and have need of nothing; they know not that they are 
wretched and poor and blind and naked.’’ The Jeru- 
salem church held on through sunshine and storm. 
When persecution scattered them like leaves before the 
blast, they went everywhere preaching the Word. They 
prayed together for each other, for the church and the 
extension of the kingdom. Peter and John went up 


to the temple to pray. When Peter was in prison 
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they prayed. They prayed at Antioch, and sent Paul 
and Barnabas away to preach the gospel. ‘‘At mid- 
night Paul and Silas prayed.’’ Paul prayed with the 
elders at Ephesus. The apostles said: ‘‘We will con- 
tinue stedfastly in prayer, and in the ministry of the 
word’’ (Acts 6:4). 

In this skeptical age when foundations of faith are 
shaken, it seems hard for some to believe in prayer. 
Natural law, they say, makes answer to prayer impos- 
sible. That difficulty is easily answered. As Professor 
Momrie says: ‘‘What do we mean by gravitation? 
Simply that all bodies or particles of matter attract 
one another and so tend to come together. But, mark 
you, though they tend to come together, this may be 
prevented. Suppose your child leans out of the win- 
dow, loses his balance and falls. Gravitation will in- 
evitably and remorselessly drag him to the ground, 
unless some one interferes. But if you see his danger 
and rush forward and eatch him, he will be saved in 
spite of gravity. That law has not been violated; it 
is still acting, still tending to drag the child downward, 
but you counteract it. You, who were born yesterday 
and will die to-morrow, you with your puny strength, 
have got the better of a force that is perhaps as old as 
eternity and as infinite as the universe.’’ 

As we study the prayers of Paul, our spirits are 
brought into tune with the music of the angels. Our 
eyes are opened to the meaning of devotion. How he 
prayed for his children in the gospel! Listen! 

Rom. 1:9: ‘‘For God is my witness, whom I serve 
with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without 
ceasing I make mention of you always in my prayers.’’ 

Rom. 10:1: ‘‘Brethren, my heart’s desire and 


prayer to God for Israel is that they might be saved.’ 
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Rom. 15:30, 31: ‘‘I beseech you, brethren, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, 
that ye strive together with me in your prayers.’’ 

1 Cor. 1:1-3: ‘‘Paul, called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will of God, and Sosthenes 
our brother, unto the church of God which is at Cor- 
inth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 
to be saints, with all that in every place call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours: 
Grace be unto you, and peace from God our Father 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

Gal. 6:14: ‘‘But God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’’ 

Eph. 1: 15-19: ‘‘Wherefore I also, after I heard of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks for you, making men- 
tion of you in my prayers; that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him: the eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened; that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inherit- 
ance in the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power.’’ 

Eph. 3:14-21: ‘‘For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named, that he 
would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, 
to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 


be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
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breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and ta 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. Now 
unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto him be glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen.’’ 

Phil. 1: 3-10: ‘‘I thank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you, always in every prayer of mine for 
you all making request with joy, for your fellowship 
in the gospel from the first day until now; being con- 
fident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ: even as it is meet for me to think this 
of you all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch 
as both in my bonds, and in the defence and confirma- 
tion of the gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace. 
For God is my record, how greatly I long after you 
all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, 
that your love may abound yet more and more in knowl- 
edge and in all judgment; that ye may approve things 
that are excellent; that ye may be sincere and with- 
out offence till the day of Christ.”’ 

Col. 1:3-9: ‘‘We give thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for you, 
since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of 
the love which ye have to all the saints, for the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard 
before in the word of the truth of the gospel; which 
is come unto you, as it is in all the world; and bring- 
eth forth fruit, as it doth also in you, since the day 
ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God in truths 


as ye also learned of Epaphras our dear fellow-servant, 
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who is for you a faithful minister of Christ; who also 
declared unto us your love in the Spirit. For this 
cause we also, since the day we heard it, do not cease 
to pray for you, and to desire that ye might be filled 
with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spirit- 
ual understanding.”’ 

1 Thess. 1:2, 3: ‘‘We give thanks to God always 
for you all, making mention of you in our prayers; 
remembering without ceasing your work of faith, and 
labor of love, and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the sight of God and our Father.”’ 

1 Thess. 3: 10-13: ‘‘Night and day praying exceed- 
ingly that we might see your face, and might perfect 
that which is lacking in your faith. Now God himself 
and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our 
way unto you. And the Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward another, and toward 
all men, even as we do toward you: to the end that 
he may stablish your hearts unblameable in holiness 
before God, even our Father, at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints.’’ 

1 Thess. 5:23: ‘‘And the very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

2 Thess. 1:11, 12: ‘‘Wherefore also we pray al- 
ways for you, that our God would count you worthy 
of this calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his 
goodness, and the work of faith with power: that the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, 
and ye in him, according to the grace of our God, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

2 Thess. 2:16, 17: ‘‘Now our Lord Jesus Christ 


himself, and God, even our Father, which hath loved 
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us, and hath given us everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish 
you in every good word and work.”’ 

2 Thess. 3:5 and 16: ‘‘And the Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God, and into the patient wait- 
ing for Christ. . . . Now the Lord of peace himself 
give you peace always by all means. The Lord be with 
you all.’’ 

2 Tim. 1:3, 16-18: ‘‘I thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers with pure conscience, that without 
ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my prayers night 
and day. ... The Lord give merey unto the house of 
Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain: but, when he was in Rome, he 
sought me out very diligently, and found me. The 
Lord grant unto him that he may find merey of the 
Lord in that day: and in how many things he min- 
istered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well.’’ 

2 Tim. 2:7: ‘‘Consider what I say; and the Lord 
give thee understanding in all things.’’ 

2 Tim. 4:16: ‘‘At my first answer no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me: I pray God that it 
may not be laid to their charge.’’ 

Philemon 4-6: ‘‘I thank my God, making mention 
of thee always in my prayers, hearing of thy love and 
faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward all saints; that the communication of thy faith 
may become effectual by the acknowledging of every 
good thing which is in you in Christ Jesus.’’ 

Heb. 13:20, 21: ‘‘Now the God of peace, that 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work 


to do his will, working in you that which is well pleas- 
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ing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.”’ 

These prayers of Paul are worthy of profound study. 
He prays without ceasing for his brethren. He asks 
them to pray for him. He recounts the answers of 
their prayers in his behalf. He mentions them in his 
prayers; prays definitely for them. It is said that 
Phillips Brooks was heard in his stateroom, crossing 
the ocean, on his knees, with his church-roll before him, 
praying for each of his members. It was not enough 
to pray for the church as a whole, for each one had 
his special need. Paul asked the brethren to strive 
together with him in their prayers. I had an experi- 
ence when State evangelist in Indiana. Bro. Munnell, 
brother of Thomas Munnell, and Bro. Henry, of Brook- 
ville, Ind., had Bro. Ed O’Hair, a lawyer, to write 
the State Board, asking that I be sent down to preach 
over Sunday, that Bro. Henry’s family might hear a 
Christian preacher. There was no church there. Bro. 
Munnell lived with Dr. Stoddard, his son-in-law, and 
the old gentleman was to entertain me. 

Mrs. Stoddard had worked with A. B. Simpson in 
New York, and at dinner that evening she asked me 
how many I had faith to ask the Lord for, saying that 
we know that when we pray for the conversion of 
souls, believing God gives the increase, that where two 
or three are agreed on earth as touching anything they 
should ask in His name it should be done unto them, 
that we are praying according to His will. I was 
confused. I had never had it put to me in that way. 
We had no church; all I knew was that Bro. Henry 
had some children that he was anxious to have obey the 
gospel. You know we must consider our resources, our 


influence, and who are in sight as prospects, before we 
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estimate how many we can reach, and there was no 
one in sight. Without realizing it, I was walking, not 
by faith, but by sight. She kept talking, until I 
finally agreed to pray for a hundred, and, I am frank 
to admit, without much faith. About a dozen people 
met in the courthouse that Friday night. Saturday 
night a few more. There was a Grand Army gathering 
in the Town Hall next door to the courthouse. A few 
met on Lord’s Day morning. I was to speak in the 
afternoon, at three o’clock, and the superintendent of 
the M. E. Sunday school invited me to attend the M. E. 
Sunday school at two o’clock. I went, and he called 
on me to address the school, which I did for about 
five minutes. He told them that I would speak at the 
courthouse at three. I well remember that sermon 
from the text, ‘‘Upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 
The headings were, first, ‘‘The Establishment of the 
Church of Christ;’’ second, ‘‘Its Divine Founder and 
Head ;’’ and, third, ‘‘Its Triumphant Destiny.’’ Two 
of the M. E. trustees slipped out, saw the M. E. 
preacher, and came back with an invitation to speak 
in the M. E. Church that night, which I accepted. 
That was all I had come to do, but they asked me to 
preach Monday night, which I did. Monday five busi- 
ness men, who were not church-members, came to see 
me, and said that they had secured the Town Hall and 
urged me to continue. They said that the Methodists 
would soon get tired of me. 

That night the house was crowded. The M. E. 
pastor said he would be glad to have me continue, but 
the Epworth League met Tuesday night. I thanked 
him for his kind and brotherly invitation to speak in 


his church, and told him about the invitation of the 
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men. He said: ‘‘Are you intending to start a church 
here?’’ ‘‘No,’’ I said, and that was true, as I had 
not thought it possible, and had almost forgotten to 
pray for that hundred. He said no one would go. We 
went to the Town Hall and for three weeks I preached, 
and announced I would close on Sunday night. That 
night eight business men made the good confession. 
The interest was intense, but I closed the meeting to 
begin at Crawfordsville Monday night. 

The next morning a company of men came to see 
me, and said that others were ready to make the con- 
fession, and urged me to remain. I went to Crawfords- 
ville that night, explained the situation at Brookville, 
and came back to continue the meeting. As I left the 
train three men from the M. E. Church asked me if 
I would turn it into a union meeting, since I had been 
preaching Christian union. The men who had made 
the confession Sunday night said: ‘‘You had him, 
but wouldn’t keep him. How about your Epworth 
League?’’ But I said, ‘‘Yes.’’ They said their preach- 
er was sick, and asked me to see him. I told them to 
come by for me in the morning, which they did. The 
preacher asked me if I was willing to turn the meet- 
ing into a union revival, and I told him that I was. 

He said that in a union meeting he didn’t think any 
one’s method should be used in bringing people to 
decision, and I agreed perfectly, saying that that was 
the reason we only asked ‘‘faith in Christ and re- 
pentance and baptism.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s your 
way.’’ I said: ‘‘I do that because it is Scriptural; 
but what do you think we should do?’’ He said that 
at the close of the sermon those who wanted to join 
the M. BE. Church could go with them to the church, 


and those who wished could remain with us. I agreed 
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to that. Do not think that I was so good, for I could 
see his little crowd leaving, when the rest would remain 
and I would give the invitation. I knew the crowd 
would not leave me. But, remember, we had no church 
to join, and the probabilities of establishing one seemed 
very remote. 

He said that I was young and vigorous, and he was 
not able to cope (that was his word) with me in a 
union meeting, and said he would like to send for the 
Connersville preacher, who was their great revivalist 
in that conference. ‘‘All right,’? I said. ‘‘Or,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the Liberty preacher,’’ who was next best. I 
said: ‘‘Why not send for both of them, if they would 
ecome?’’ ‘‘Well,’’? he said, ‘‘I will think it over.’’ 
I prayed with him, and, when I went, the three men 
went with me. When we were away from the house 
they apologized and said they did not know that their 
preacher would make such a proposition; to go right 
on and they would stand by me. 

We had 154 additions, bought the old Methodist 
Church which had been converted into a dance-hall, 
secured a preacher, and that church has been self- 
supporting ever since. 

When I was sent by the State to the little church at 
Valparaiso, I told Mrs. H. B. Brown of my Brookville ex- 
perience. There was not much prospect of an ingath- 
ering, but we concluded to unite in praying for 150. 
There were 204, and 150 heads of families. The new 
church-house was built and pledges taken to pay for 
it, and that great church has been a mighty influence 
for Christ ever since. 

At Oklahoma City some of us agreed to pray for 
a thousand in the tabernacle meeting held by Bro. 


Scoville. There were 1,510 or so. We never heard 
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a word about reaction. We bought lots on the East 
Side, and donated the material in the tabernacle; we 
organized a church in South Town, a Sunday school 
in Packing Town, and gave the improvements in the 
property of the old church, which we reserved—organ, 
seats and furnishings—to the little church at Univer- 
sity Place. 

At Pittsburg, Kan., in the Scoville company meet- 
ing, we had 1,080, not counting reconsecrations, which 
would have gone over sixteen hundred, and the recon- 
secrations in that instance were as important as the 
confessions. Some of us had agreed to pray for one 
thousand. ‘‘Above all we ask or think.’’ Paul could 
never have dreamed that such tremendous results would 
follow his missionary tours. 

The old man who told the young man who had come 
to preach for them that he and two others had agreed 
that they would pray for him, soon had ten, and then 
twenty-five, then fifty, until three hundred men met 
on Lord’s Day mornings to pray for the preacher and 
his work. 

The official board of a church had met at the end 
of the year to consider changing preachers. They all 
agreed that their minister was not the man for the 
place. Finally some one said: ‘‘Why not pray for 
him?’’ They did, and for twenty-five years they 
worked together with most happy results. 

Paul prayed that God, the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, might give them the spirit 
of wisdom. ‘‘He who winneth souls is wise.’? Wisdom 
is needed in all of our affairs. ‘‘The eyes of your un- 
derstanding being enlightened,’’ Christianity is the 
parent of education, ‘‘that ye may know what is the 


hope of his calling, and the riches of the glory of his 
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inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding 
greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, accord- 
ing to the working of his mighty power.’’ Oh, satisfied 
church of Christ, coming out on Lord’s Day morning, 
and through the week going about business and social 
affairs without much time to pray. An old minister 
said: ‘‘If you have so much business that you have no 
time to pray, you have more business than the Lord 
intends you to have.”’ 

Read that prayer, Eph. 3: 14-21. Paul is not pray- 
ing for the impossible. He is praying for the essen- 
tial and practical. It is not prayer for that which 
belonged to the apostolic age alone, but for all be- 
lievers. For millenniums the possibilities of the radio 
were here; the telephone, telegraph and a thousand dis- 
coveries have revealed to us some of the wondrous 
things God has for us. Here are the powers of the 
spiritual world to be had for the asking. My mother, 
who was frail in her earlier years, lived on the prom- 
ises of God. She said that the preachers quoted so 
many Scriptures on funeral occasions as applicable to 
the future life which should be used in this. ‘‘The 
spirit of him who raised up Jesus from the dead shall 
quicken these mortal bodies, by his spirit that dwelleth 
in you,’’ she said was a promise which should be ac- 
cepted now. For this she prayed, and outlived those 
who had prophesied her early death. 

Paul said, ‘‘Night and day praying exceedingly’’ 
(1 Thess. 3:10 and 2 Thess. 1:3), that the God of 
peace ‘‘make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in his 
sight.’’ 

Bro. Z. T. Sweeney and I were great friends. What 


a great defender of the faith, and an exponent of the 
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fundamentals of the gospel! But I can not agree with 
him in his book ‘‘The Spirit and the Word.’’ While 
it is a very able presentation of the Word, without the 
personal indwelling of the Spirit he shows conclusively 
that it is through the Word and in fulfillment of its 
promises that all our blessings in Christ come to us. 
He does not succeed in explaining away ‘‘Strengthened 
with might by his spirit in the inner man,’’ and ‘‘ Your 
bodies are the temple of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

The Holy Spirit is given to us when we become 
Christians, not to make a new revelation to us, but to 
add His strength and help us in living the Christian 
life. We may not understand how the Spirit of God, 
the spirit of Christ or the Holy Spirit (Rom. 8:11) 
dwells within us, and we do not understand how our 
own spirit dwells in the body. 

Bro. Benjamin Franklin, that great preacher of the 
gospel, went to the extreme in a sermon he preached 
at Little Flatrock, in which he attempted to show that 
the Spirit was the word of God. At the close of the 
sermon, Bro. Elijah Martindale, who was present, arose 
and uttered this: ‘‘Repent, and be baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the New Testament.’’ Bro. Franklin said: 
‘“‘There’s no such Scripture. We don’t want home- 
made gospel.’’ Bro. Martindale said: ‘‘That is the con- 
clusion from your sermon.’’ 

These great men, in revolt against unscriptural per- 
formances at the mourner’s bench, and unwarranted 
statements that experiences and emotions, wrought up 
in abnormal excitement, proved that the plain word of 
God was wrong and that the emotional excitements were 
right, went too far to the other extreme. It was un- 


fortunate that Alexander Campbell, to debate the op- 
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eration of the Holy Spirit with Mr. Rice, was com- 
pelled to affirm that, in conviction, conversion and 
sanctification, the Holy Spirit operates through the 
Word—only. The Holy: Spirit does operate through 
the Word and always in harmony with the word of God, 
but to affirm that Word only is like affirming that we 
are justified by faith only. We are justified by faith, 
but James says: ‘‘Not by faith only.’’ The Holy Spirit 
does not reveal a new gospel or a different gospel, but, 
in living the Christian life, in our soul-battles ‘‘we are 
strengthened with all might by his spirit in the inner 
man.’’ ‘‘Christ dwells in our hearts by faith.’’ Peter 
writes: ‘‘We are made partakers of the divine nature.”’ 
We do not understand and ean not explain this indwell- 
ing, nor can we explain the dwelling of our own spirits 
in these bodies. 

We bear life’s burdens in one of three ways: (1) 
By indifference; (2) by philosophy, which helps some, 
or (38) by spiritual strength derived from God. 

‘¢The power that led His chosen, 
By pillar, cloud and flame, 


Through parted sea and desert waste, 
That power is still the same.’ 


Jesus never argued about prayer. He did not say 
“if”? you pray, but ‘‘when’’ you pray. All pray, some 
habitually without ceasing, some occasionally, others 
when some great emergency comes. Jesus said: ‘‘If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, you shall 
ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you.’’ We 
know how we come unto Christ. ‘‘Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death?’’ (Rom. 6:3). That is, bap- 
tism ‘‘into the name of the Father and of the Son and 


of the Holy Spirit’’ is an act of faith and obedience 
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that brings us into Christ. He declares that apart from 
Him we can do nothing, and Paul declares: ‘‘I can do 
all things through Christ who strengthens me.’’ Then, 
His words must abide in us, that we may know His 
will. ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.’’ Prayer is our refuge 
in trouble, our strength in weakness, our armor in 
battle, our comfort in sorrow. 

When we speak of unanswered prayers, we are 
sometimes perplexed. Of course, if one’s life is not 
right, or if the motives are wrong, we need not expect 
answers; but when we are right and sincere, why are 
not prayers answered ? 

Sometimes prayers are delayed for a wise purpose. 
God is getting us ready for an endless life with Him, 
and the immediate answer to our prayers would often 
prove fatal. Patience and faith in God must be culti- 
vated. No matter what comes, God will be there with 
the best purposes for His children. Wait on the Lord. 
We must be submissive if we believe that God is caring 
for us. 


Unanswered yet? Faith can not be unanswered; 
Her feet are firmly planted on a rock; 
Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted. 


The preacher must pray, and, if crowded hours 
claim his time, he must lose sleep, if necessary—must 
retire later or rise earlier—that he may pray. Ever 
Christian must pray, and pray without ceasing. How 
ean we do that when we must provide for our families 
and carry on our business, which is so exacting, and 
when our best thought must be given to our affairs? 

If a consecrated woman thinks, ‘‘This home belongs 
to the Lord! I want to make it a place where it will 
be easy to love the Master, to live right and honor 


Him,”’ then all her duties about the home are sanc- 
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tified by that supreme purpose, and sweeping the floor, 
preparing the meals, and all her home work, even the 
dreariest drudgeries, are prayers, if ‘‘prayer is the 
heart’s sincere desire, unuttered or expressed.’’ 

If a man has in mind that his business, as well as 
himself, belongs to the Lord, and his overshadowing 
desire is to honor his Saviour in all his affairs, then 
all he does is a prayer, although he may sometimes be 
so busy that he is not definitely thinking of God, as 
he may often not be thinking of his loved ones, for 
whom he unceasingly toils. 

We must have our times for communion, when we 
go into our closet and shut the door, not necessarily a 
physical door, but when we concentrate our thought 
upon spiritual things and pray to our Father who hear- 
eth in secret; and our Father who sees in secret will 
compensate us openly, not always granting what we 
ask, but compensating us. He knows best; then, why 
pray if He knows what we need before we ask Him? 
He is our Father. While we provide for our children 
and know what they need, how sad we would be if the 
children did not come to us with their requests. 

Let us pray for great things to be accomplished in 
the church of Christ, which He loves and for which 
He gave His life. Without God’s revelation in the 
Bible as our Father, men worship in fear as people 
do where Christianity has not gone. Lightning and 
thunder terrify; the voleano with its liquid fire seems 
the work of fiends; wild beasts with claw and fang 
infest the forests; serpents hiss and crawl in silent, 
mysterious ways; sickness assails man, woman and dim- 
pled babe, and death is a perpetual presence—all this 
led men to believe that evil spirits were having their 


evil way. As a noted scientist said: ‘‘Man is incurably 
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religious and will worship.’’ Without revelation man 
created gods, and ‘‘an honest god was the noblest work 
of man,’’ but they had, as Pope describes, 


‘Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge and lust.’’ 


God is our Father, and is not the author of all 
disease and death. An old gentleman was asphyxiated 
in a bathroom. Two girls had been rendered uncon- 
scious a year before. A funeral notice was handed to 
me. It began, as most of them do, ‘‘ Whereas, It has 
pleased our heavenly Father to remove,’’ ete. Of 
course, it was meant to be an indication of submission 
to the divine will, but I could not forbear saying: ‘‘In 
justice to my heavenly Father, in this case, it was bad 
plumbing.’’ When death is caused by wood alcohol, 
insecure scaffolding, a drunken chauffeur, a mistake in 
giving poison instead of healing medicine, a pistol-shot 
from a hi-jacker, or by a railroad collision when the 
engineer mistook the signals, it is: ‘‘Our heavenly 
Father has removed.’’ We need to get acquainted with 
our heavenly Father. 

During the Civil War, in one of those awful crises 
when it was uncertain whether the Confederacy would 
succeed or the Union would be saved, President Lincoln 
held a most serious session with his Cabinet. When 
they adjourned the members of the Cabinet silently 
went out. Men do not talk much when some over- 
whelming emergency arises. President Lincoln’s little 
boy had been playing on the White House lawn and 
had been hurt. He came erying up the White House 
steps, and said to William H. Seward: ‘‘I want my 
father.’? Mr. Seward tried to turn him back. As 


Secretary of State, he knew that our foreign relations 
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were strained almost to the breaking, that Mr. Lin- 
coln was profoundly troubled, and he said: ‘‘Go back 
to your play, little boy; you must not disturb your 
father.’’ But the little fellow pushed past Mr. Seward, 
and said to Mr. Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War: 
‘‘T want my father.’’ Stanton knew that Mr. Lincoln 
was burdened beyond all expression with the suffering 
and death caused by the war, and he tried to turn the 
little fellow back. 

He pushed by and said to Gideon Wells, Secretary 
of the Navy: ‘‘I want my father.’’ Mr. Wells did his 
best, but still the little boy pushed on, past Salmon 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, who knew how Mr. 
Lincoln was troubled about meeting the financial bur- 
den; Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of the Interior, and 
finally saw through the open door the sad face of his 
father. He rushed to him; Mr. Lincoln took him up 
in his arms, listened to the story of his troubles, and, 
after awhile, the little head fell over on the father’s 
shoulder and the great President walked back and forth 
across the floor, thinking of the difficult and dark prob- 
lems that must be solved, with the little boy asleep in 
his arms. 

They tell me that God has this vast universe to 
look after and can’t be troubled with my wants; but 
I go by all these wise and great philosophers. I’ve 
been hurt and I want my Father. I run to Him and 
He takes me in His arms of love, and I fall asleep 
upon His breast, and the shining worlds go on. 
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MARY, THE MOTHER OF THE 
MESSIAH 
By Mrs. J. H. O. Suiru. 


**And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, And my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For he hath regarded 
the low estate of his handmaiden: For, behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.’’—Luke 1: 46-48. 


T was the darkest hour of the first dark day on this 

beautiful earth. The gates of Eden were closed, and 
God’s stately cherubim silently watched the flaming 
sword that hung forever between lost, fallen Adam and 
the tree of eternal life. 

“First in transgresston.’’ The woman stood in 
dumb, amazed despair; behind her Eden, with its syl- 
van shades, its flowers and fruits, its birds and beasts 
that knew no fear. Eden, with all its memories, its 
joys and glorious, sinless possibilities. Before her, ‘‘toil 
and sorrow and child-birth pain.’’ Beside her crouched 
the man, made in the image of God, regal in his abso- 
lute, physical beauty—the man whom she loved and 
whose love she had betrayed. 

Was there, then, no hope, no restitution, no return? 

Silently the stately cherubim watched the blazing 
sword; but God, a God of mercy then, as a God of 
mercy now, the loving Father of the prodigal, looked 
into the darkened soul of the first woman and set hope’s 
star forever shining there. 

‘““Thy child shall bruise the serpent’s head. His 


heel will crush the tempter who deceived thee.’’ And 
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so the desolate woman, outside the gate of Eden, told 
her children and her chilcren’s children of her tempta- 
tion and her fall, and she also told them of God’s 
promise. 

Generations came and went. Centuries rolled over 
the sin-cursed earth and the serpent still crawled and 
hissed along the haunts of men and tempted Eve’s sons 
and daughters. When would the Deliverer come? Who 
would be the promised child of the woman? And who 
would be that honored mother? 

Prophets looked down the ages and answered the 
question. ‘‘A daughter of David,’’ said one. ‘“‘A 
virgin,’’ said another. ‘‘His name shall be called Im- 
manuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us.”’ 
He would be Messiah and save his people from their 
sins, 

Every daughter of the house of David was taught 
that she might possibly be the mother of the Saviour 
of her race. 

It was not Deborah, the dauntless judge and leader 
of her divided people. Not Miriam, the faithful child, 
the brave, singing woman who helped lead the ranks 
of Israel through the Red Sea, out of the trap pre- 
pared by the hosts of Pharaoh. Not the loving, sub- 
missive daughter of Jephtha, banished to her mountain 
prison, surrounded by her weeping maidens. It was 
not even Esther. And for generations, over the plains 
of Palestine, the warriors of pagan nations charged, 
and Judah was used as a pawn in the battles for pagan 
supremacy. When would the Deliverer come? 

Hideous idols were there, but still the prophets 
always found a remnant worshiping God. Babylon led 
Judah into captivity, but again the walls of Jerusalem 


were restored. Babylon went down and Egypt. sank 
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beneath the glittering chariot-wheels of Persia. Parthia 
erushed Persia. 


‘‘The Assyrian came down like wolves on the fold, 
His cohorts all gleaming with silver and gold.’’ 


When would the Deliverer come? 

Alexander of Macedon conquered the world, and 
Greece waved her lovely banners from high Olympus 
until Rome arose, buckled on her armor and sent her 
eagles over land and sea, until every nation sank trem- 
bling at her feet. Oh, how Judah hated her! As the 
hand of Rome pressed more and more heavily upon the 
necks of this indomitable and unconquerable race, the 
longing for the promised Deliverer became a passion. 

The time came. The angel of the Lord appeared 
unto Mary. She, then, was the one woman of all the 
ages selected for this unspeakable honor. Yet even she, 
mother like, gave all honor to her son. 

Who is this Mary, entrusted with such tremendous 
responsibility? Who is this girl, so pure, so wise, so 
lofty of soul, that the God of this universe may trust 
His only begotten Son into her holy keeping? Who 
is Mary, chosen from all the women of all the genera- 
tions, to be crowned with such infinite distinction? 

Shall we look for her in the palaces of the Cesars, 
treading in stately beauty the halls of the hated con- 
queror of Judah? 

No, she must be of the house of David. She will 
be in Herod’s palace, recreant Jew though he be. She 
will be reclining on silken cushions surrounded by 
Oriental rugs and priceless tapestries, with kneeling 
slaves ministering to her every want. 

We find her in despised Nazareth, in the cottage of 
a carpenter. 
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So little is said in secular, Protestant writings of 
Mary, the mother of Christ. Volumes are written of 
Mary and Martha, Dorcas and Deborah, Mary Mag- 
dalene, the woman of Samaria, even Rahab and Jezebel. 
Protestants, in horror of Mariolatry, seldom mention 
the obedient woman who made it possible for Divinity 
to be clothed in flesh and blood, to live and suffer, 
and to demonstrate immortality and eternal life. Au- 
thors and preachers seem touched chiefly by one piteous 
incident in Mary’s life—the unattended birth of her 
son. The Bible, busy with the great scheme of redemp- 
tion, tells little to merely satisfy our curiosity. There 
are bright highlights, however, in the word of God 
that reveal more Use SNAP pathetic incidents in the 
life of Mary: tte cap 

Hers was a lofty ily hers was a brave, heroic: 
nature; hers were religion, patriotism, humility, obe- 
dience, self-abnegation. She was a poet, capable of 
chanting to Elisabeth the Magnificat, a song well 
worthy of the exalted occasion. The miraculous star, 
the Wise-men and the shepherds apparently caused her 
no surprise and no elation. Though conscious of her 
divine destiny, she fulfilled the commonest duties of 
life. When danger threatened, she was as brave as a 
young lioness; so, before Herod, the jealous coward, 
‘‘thrust his sword into her nest,’’ she had fled with 
her babe to Egypt, a rough and perilous journey that 
no modern girl could endure. 

The story of Mary’s character is best written, how- 
ever, on the dull, dark background of the thirty silent 
years in Nazareth. Thirty years on the great, seeth- 
ing thoroughfare between the wicked, pagan cities of 
the East and the more wicked cities of the South— 


thirty years in the most disreputable city in Palestine. 
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The dullest woman on earth can surely find play for 
her imagination in contemplating that carpenter’s home 
during those thirty years in Nazareth. 

Brothers and sisters came into the home. Joseph 
died. Mary saw her son, for whom she had hoped such 
marvelous things, toiling for their daily bread at a 
carpenter’s bench, unappreciated by her friends and 
unhonored by those of his own household. 

Thirty years! The lines deepened slowly on her 
face as she silently pondered these things in her heart. 

How long it seemed since the blazing star followed 
her to Bethlehem; since great men from the East 
brought gold and frankincense to lay at the feet of her 
son; since angels broke the silence of the skies to sing, 
“*Peace on earth, good will to men;’’ since the king 
himself trembled on his throne because of the babe 
upon her breast. 

In the Bible record only once do the leaden clouds 
rift during this long period of preparation and enable 
us to see Mary and Jesus in the temple. ‘‘Know ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business?’’ 
F-Mothers,you remember a shock in your lives simi- 
lar to the event in the temple, when you discovered 
that your boy belonged to himself, to the world and 
to his God, and must work out his own destiny. Your 
heart throbbed with strange pain when you realized 
that from that day he would no longer be subject to 
you except through love, or, if you were not wise, 
through pity. It was not on the enforced journey to 
Jerusalem, it was not when she lay unattended on her 
stable bed of pain, it was not during the fear and 
fatigue of her flight into Egypt, with the babe pressed 
close to her heart, that Mary felt the first prick of the 


sword that Simeon said would pierce her soul. 
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What did silent, self-controlled Mary do? She kept 
all these things and pondered them in her heart. It 
is the woman with wise head, loving heart and silent 
tongue who rules her little kingdom. Nay, she some- 
times sees judge and chancellor, bishop and cardinal, 
prince and emperor, bow before her. Mary was the 
perfect type of true womanhood. Communion with 
God’s angel did not unfit her for the commonest duties 
of life. Poverty did not daunt her, nor drudgery de- 
teriorate her royal dignity. Through Mary the mother’s 
most menial service is elevated, ennobled and glorified. 


‘¢What art’s for a woman? To hold on her knees 
Both darlings; to feel all their arms round her throat, 
Cling, strangle a little! To sew by degrees, 
And ’broider the long clothes and neat little coat, 
To dream and to dote.’’ 


Says Tennyson: 


‘*Happy he with such a mother! 
Faith in womankind 
Beats in his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him. 
Though he may trip, though he may even fall, 
He will not always blind his soul with clay.’’ 


Thirty years! At last the great hour struck, when 
the son of Mary must bare His heart to the sin-sick 
world around Him, must make every man His brother, 
every woman His sister and His mother. He belonged 
to us, and Mary could not hold Him. He must lay 
His miracle-working hands on the tortured, the dying 
and the dead. He must climb long hills and walk over 
hot and dusty pavements, while the multitude clamor 
for His help and shout their hosannas. What did 


Mary do? As far as we can discover from God’s word, 
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after Cana of Galilee she never shared one moment of 
His popularity. It was joy enough to know that the 
waiting days were over. 

Imagine her now! A long, low cottage, with blank 
walls, upon a noisy, dusty street in Nazareth, the roof 
of queer old tile, with a place to rest on summer eve- 
nings. The inner court is small, but cleanly swept, 
and bordered with humble, old-fashioned flowers that 
He used to love—the lily of the valley and the rose of 
Sharon. His tools lie unused on the old carpenter’s 
bench. In an inner room is a chest, filled with frayed 
garments and worn sandals and things that mothers 
put away to weep over when nobody sees; for the light 
of her home is gone! 

The brothers and sisters give little consolation and 
little heed or credence to the marvelous tales that come 
from Judea—tales of John the Baptist, Elisabeth’s son, 
raising his shaggy head, like a mountain lion, by the 
river Jordan, thundering forth his denunciations and 
calling Judah to repentance; and this greatest of all 
prophets baptizing her still greater son; and God 
breaking the silence of eternity, and saying: ‘‘This is 
my well-beloved Son; hear ye him.’’ Nazareth scoffs, 
but Mary believes it all, and her heart stands still with 
expectation. The Messiah has come! Every word of 
the annunciation rings in her memory like a trumpet- 
call. The hour has struck! The time is at hand, and 
any moment may bring deliverance to Judah! Does 
she know it all? We do not know. Like Moses, we 
stand on holy ground and would not raise our eyes to 
her rapturous, expectant face. 

A year flies past. He has come to Galilee and on 
to Nazareth! Twice His loving heart leads Him back 


home to rescue the men and women whom He knows 
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so well. Rejected! Cast out of the city! Once more 
the sword pricks the heart of Mary, the type of per- 
fect motherhood. Is the man child misunderstood? 
The mother writhes under the lash. Is the man child 
rejected by the very ones He seeks to save? It is the 
mother who smiles bravely while her life-blood ebbs 
from the unseen wound. Must the man child flee from 
shame and disgrace? The stone above the broken heart 
bears the one name ‘‘Mother.’’ 

Another year goes by. Great tidings fly along the 
beaten road to Nazareth from Capernaum and the 
Lake of Galilee. The lame, the blind, the leper, the 
demoniac are healed, the dead are raised and the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them! Does Mary fly 
to Capernaum to receive the praise due the mother of 
this great miracle-worker, this lover of mankind? No. 
Her post of duty is at-Nazareth. Her divine son does 
not need her now; her human sons and daughters do. 
For her, the silent expectation; for Christ, the tireless, 
busy fulfillment. For her, the narrowing, desolate home 
circle. For Him, the big, round world to which He 
belongs. For her, the daily drudgery, unappreciated 
and unknown. For Him, the tremendous tasks, mag- 
nificent achievements and plaudits of the multitude. 
But, Mary, in Him your humble, obedient work is done, 
thou type of our motherhood. For us, abnegation; 
for our sons, completion and fulfillment; and we would 
not have it otherwise. 

Another year drags slowly by. Jesus the Christ 
must needs set His face stedfastly toward hostile Jeru- 
salem. Strange tidings sweep up the riverside, around 
the lake, and on straight to Nazareth. Sadducees and 
Herodians are scowling and skulking along the path 


of this Teacher of righteousness. Scribes and Phari- 
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sees are snarling, like mountain wolves on the trail of 
the antelope. Nay, the very priests of the temple, 
before whom Mary would gladly bow her gentle head 
in meek submission, are plotting in the sanctuary. 
Judah, the lion’s whelp, is crouching for a final spring, 
and his blazing eyes are fixed upon the Christ, the 
Messiah, Immanuel, God with us! But, after all, Jesus 
of Nazareth, and her son! 

When prosperity smiled upon Him and popularity 
cast her palms beneath His feet, Mary smiled and pon- 
dered: at Nazareth, searching the Scriptures daily for 
prophecies of the Messiah. But now her weary fingers 
drop their work, her feet turn from the closed door of 
the old home and Nazareth; the face of Mary, too, is 
set stedfastly toward hostile Jerusalem. He is in dan- 
ger; perhaps He needs her. She can bear it not to 
see Him raise the dead or heal the leper, but, if harm 
threatens, she must be there, impotent though she is 
to prevent a single danger. She need not share His 
popularity; she must share His peril; and so Mary is 
going fast to Jerusalem to meet the naked sword, un- 
sheathed now to pierce her heart. 

Contrast this journey to the one made to Elisabeth 
more than thirty years ago. Then she was fair, young, 
exalted, ecstatic—the chosen one of God for a great 
destiny. Now she is about fifty years of age, when a 
woman most needs sympathy and protection, her heart 
pulsing with fear that her people will reject their Mes- 
siah, and wrung with all a mother’s. anguish. 

We can not follow her through the mob at Jeru- 
salem. We do not know whether or not she saw the 
Master before His trial and was comforted. We know 
not where she cowered in the crowd when Pilate washed 


his hands and she heard her people, sons and daugh- 
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ters of David, crying aloud: ‘‘His blood be upon us 
and on our children. Crucify him! Crucify him!’’ 
We know not where she crouched in that mob, her soul 
writhing beneath the lash, when the Roman scourge 
whirled aloft and came down upon the quivering flesh 
of her sinless son. She followed, doubtless, with the 
weeping women and saw Him fall beneath the cross. 
She still lived, after the last dreadful nail was driven, 
and knelt, with those who loved Him best, at the foot 
of the cross; and we believe that, when He looked into 
her face, He saw no weak, convulsive spasm of anguish 
and heard no foolish outery. 

The sword was in her heart, piercing it through and 
through, but the bleeding was within. The woman who 
uttered the Magnificat, who bravely lived the years 
from Egypt to Calvary, would look into His dying 
eyes with woe unspeakable, but with a sublime faith in 
the promise of God that would not be denied. That 
face of the Madonna was never painted by a Raphael 
or a Leonardo. 

And what was her reward? It was a divine one. 
No more years for her in lonely, disreputable Nazareth. 
God incarnate, love incarnate, spoke peace to her suf- 
fering soul. 

‘“Woman, behold thy son!’’ 

‘*Son, behold thy mother!’’ 

John! He who understood Christ best and loved 
Him best! The youngest of the apostles! Strong, 
gentle, loving John! ‘‘It is finished,’’ and John leads 
her away to his home. The pulseless form of the Son 
of God is reverently wrapped in the myrrh and aloes 
of Nicodemus and the fine linen of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and placed in the rock-hewn tomb, a stone before 


the door, a Roman guard around it, a Roman seal upon 
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it. They watch the long night through, while Mary 
lies broken-hearted and sleepless in the home of John. 
The Sabbath day drags slowly by. The morning comes! 
The first Lord’s Day morning on earth! God’s angel 
comes and rolls away the stone and Mary hears that 
Christ has risen from the dead! 

Do you doubt that she sees Him after His resurrec- 
tion? Do you doubt that she sees His ascension? She 
then goes to the upper room and bows in prayer with 
the disciples and the women. This is the last glimpse 
the Bible gives us of Mary, the mother of Christ. Do 
you doubt that she hears Peter on the great day of 
Pentecost? Sees the Holy Spirit fall on John and the 
others? Sees three thousand converted? Then she 
knows it all! The kingdom of heaven has come—not 
the temporary deliverance of the Jews from the power 
of Rome. 

I can see a home in Jerusalem, a comfortable home, 
ministered to by the saints of the city. In the broad 
court, on a summer evening, reclining on a Jewish 
couch, is a sunny-haired young man, with a face like 
the morning. Two other men are there—one with 
deeply lined features, powerful, stormy eyes, haunted 
with old remorse; the other has a careworn look, but 
strong in every feature. It is the home of John, and 
Peter and James have come. An inner door opens and 
a queenly woman approaches, with a face like a beau- 
tiful sunset. She is greeted with a holy kiss and the 
hours speed swiftly by. The stars are shining, but 
they can not cease their conversation. They talk of 
Him. She knows thirty years of His earthly life, and 
they know the rest. There is so much to say. His 
deeds, His teachings, His commissions, His love, Him- 


self, and the wonder and marvel and mystery of it all. 
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The church and the victories of the gospel and the con- 
stant miracle of men and women saved, regenerated, 
transformed from sinners into martyrs for His dear 
sake; and they dream dreams of a world redeemed, and 
manhood, aye, and womanhood, emancipated, from 
Jerusalem to the uttermost isles of the sea, continents 
yet unborn, and ages upon ages rejoicing in the salva- 
tion of the Lord, and the daughter of Judah sees the 
heel of her son go down upon the head of the serpent, 
as the desolate woman outside the gate of Eden was 
promised. 
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